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CHAPTER I 

LITTLE WHITE RABBIT 

It was in the summer of 1795 that I was kidnapped by 
Dr. Pasco, that arch-villain who wrought more sorrow in his 
life than should suffice to hang a dozen men, and never hung 
him. I was then a child in my fourth year, and heir to a toler- 
able estate in Ireland, the which was the cause of my undoing. 
Not till long after did I learn this, but the circumstances 
attending my abduction and captivity were so engraven on 
my memory that, though I should live a hundred years, I 
shall never forget them. 

It happened in this wise. I was playing in the orchard, 
which was quite close to our mansion, when Pasco poked his 
fetce over the gate. 

* What might your name be, my little lord ?"* he asked in 
a whispering tone. 

I looked up, and saw a smartly-dressed man of about five- 
and-thirty smiling at me in a way intended to be friendly. 
You might almost have mistook him for a gentleman in his 
claret-coloured coat, three-cornered hat carried at a smart 
cock, and his pigtail powdered and done up so fine with a 
bow. And, indeed, he had served as a surgeon in the forces, 
and knew the ways of gentlefolk without being one himself, 
except to ape the manner. 
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* What might your name be ?^ he repeated, beckoning me 
towards him, and scrutinizing me shrewdly with his close-set, 
foxy-brown eyes, yet not relaxing his smile. 

I told him 'Dessy,' which was what they called me at 
home, and short for Desmond. 

* Dessy,' said he ; * why, then, for sure, you are the very 
young gentleman I am seeking for to show you this pretty 
thing ;^ and Ambling in his capacious, big -flapped pocket, 
drew out a little white rabbit, and dangled it by its ears just 
out of my reach. 

' Give it to me !' I cried in ecstasy, and held out my hands. 

* Not this one,' said he, and affected to pet and fondle it 
against his cruel square chin. ^This is mine. But there are 
seven others in a nestie close by — just a field or two off — and 
you may have your pick of them. Seven others with pink 
eyes, except one, which has a black ear, and that's very 
i*emarkable. I should pick that one if I were you. There's 
no other boy in Ireland what's got a little white rabbit with 
one black ear. Only you must come very quiet, or mayhap 
you'll scare them.' 

* I'll ask my mother if I may go,' said I. 

' 'Twas the good lady herself what sent me here,' he 
declared, sliding the rabbit back into his pocket, ' so there's 
no occasion for you to ask. Besides, we've no time to lose, or 
the bunnies will run away. See, I'll help you over the gate.' 
He stretched his hands over and down, with a coaxing way, 
and had me by his side in a twinkling. * Now run, quick and 
quiet — very quiet;' and with that caught me by the hand, 
and set off down the road at a good round pace. 

By the time we had gotten past the bend I was out of 
breath and run off my legs, whereupon he whipped me up in 
his arms and carried me along, with constant glances over his 
shoulder to see if he were followed. The rude and rapid 
motion of his gait (for he was stout built, and no master of 
agility) jolted out of me what little wind I had left, and I 
was mightily relieved when he suddenly came to a halt 
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* HelFs truth ! what have we here ?' he muttered. 

I screwed my head round, and there, coming down the 
highway, was a company of soldiers, with an officer at their 
head and prisoners in theit midst. 

In a flash Pasco scrambled over a stone wall on our right, 
and running along a few paces, with his head bent low and 
me clutched to his belly, selected a tall part of it and flung 
himself down on the grass. 

Now, I had a mortal terror of soldiers, that were at this 
time quartering the country as a postilion does a bad road ; 
and although Lord Lake had not yet dragooned the Rebellion 
(which was scarce disguised) up and down the land, I knew 
enough of redcoats, from the tales my nurse told me, to 
associate them with bloody men and cruel deeds. Pasco^s 
proclaimed fear of meeting them added to my terrors, and I 
asked him in a scared whisper, ^ Would the soldiers shoot 
me.?' 

I saw the expression of his face change, and a grim warning 
smile creep over it. 

'TheyVe coming for you,** he whispered, 'and Fve just 
saved you in time. Don't you so much as s^y a prayer in a 
whisper, or they'll hear you and kill you dead— dead— dead.' 

At this I began to whimper, whereupon he lugged the little 
white rabbit out of his pocket again, and held it, kicking and 
struggling, against my face as we crouched on the ground. 

* You keep a-kissing it, soft and low — soft and low, whilst 
the soldiers pass,' said he ; * show what a brave boy you are, 
and don't cry. ^Hush-h-h !' 

It distracted my attention at once, and I nestled my face 
down against the little soft, furry thing, and began to kiss 
it until the tramp of approaching feet, with firm and regular 
tread, awakened my fears again, and I glanced up timorously 
at Pasco. 

' Hush-h-h !' he repeated, and I felt his big strong hand 
steal round my neck and grip it, and press my face down 
against the grass as I lay there. 
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Throi^h a small chink in the bottom of the wall I caught 
sight of the soldiers swinging past, convojong several prisoners, 
pinioned, and with the ropes attached to one another. 
Following them came a flock of women, crjdng and making 
lamentations, many with babies in their arms, and calling to 
the prisoners. I vow it was a very moving spectacle to see 
the prisoners^ faces, haggard and hopeless, and their wives 
distraught. There must have been a hundred soldiers in 
charge of them, who swung along talking and laughing 
amongst themselves, and their accoutrements rattling with a 
martial sound. 

It seemed an hour, and yet could not have been more than 
a few minutes, before the footsteps faded into distance, and 
Pasco loosed his grip of me, pocketed the little white rabbit, 
and, drawing out a handkerchief, wiped the big beads of 
sweat off his brow. 

Then he turned to me and asked me : 

* Do you know what beheading is ?' 

It being within my comprehension, I nodded my head. 

* And drawing and quartering ?' 
Of this I confessed my ignorance. 

' It's taking a sword and ripping of you open,' he explained, 
* and cutting you in four pieces, and your head makes five.' 

He illustrated the process by a rough diagram on ray own 
person, and I can remember the harsh scrape of his long 
thumb-nail as he drew it across the cloth, his florid face 
grown very red and bloodthirsty. 

* Those soMiers,' he went on, 'are after your father and 
your mother and you for to behead you all three, and to 
draw and quarter you because youVe been rebels and traitors 
to His Majesty the King.' 

At this I was greatly alarmed, and began to cry. 

* Hush-h-h !' he warned me, * or they'll hear you and come 
back.' 

I stifled my sobs, and asked what they would do to me. 

* Behead, draw, and quarter you,' he repeated. Then, 
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perceiving by my countenance this conveyed no exact picture 
to my mind, he evidently cast about for some way to drive it 
home. And so, * Why, Til just show you what they"*!! do to 
you ; for 'tis kindest that you should know.** 

With that he produced a big knife with a long keen blade, 
which he opened ; and then brought out the little white rabbit 
from his pocket, and, telling me to look, began deliberately 
to hack its head off. 

I vow I could not have been more horrified had he turned 
his knife on me. At the first sight of the blood spouting out 
and staining the white fur, I felt nigh to swoon, and shr^k 
away from the brutal spectacle, holding my hands to my 
eyes, and imploring him to ' Stop — stop — stop !' 

' Nay, nay,' said the villain, and tore my hands from my 
eyes ; * you must see and take heed. I am showing you what 
the soldiers will do to you. They'll cut your head off and 
your carcass in four, like this ' — and he proceeded to chop the 
rabbit's body into four pieces, the blood gushing out over 
his fingers. Then he skewered one of the bloody fragments 
on the point of his blade, and poked it almost into my face. 
* That's what the soldiers will do to you,' he declared. * How 
will you like to be treated so cruelly — eh, boy ?' 

The illustration brought the frill horror of beheading and 
quartering before me vividly, and I had but one thought — to 
fly that abominable field. 

* I will go back to my mother,' I cried, and jumped to my 
feet ; but instantly his hand flung out and clutched my arm, 
and drew me down again, leaving a smear of blood upon my 
sleeve. 

* Never back home,' said the scoundrel, in a scared whisper 
of alarmed surprise; *that is where the soldiers are rtow. 
They are looking for you, for to behead, draw, and quarter you, 
same as I have done the little white rabbit. Didn't you see ? 
Look here ' — he pointed his bloody blade at my throat, and 
gave me a prick with it — ' that's how they'll begin. And 
then ' 
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He finished with a flourish of the weapon, as though he 
were going to plunge it into me, which completed my 
paralysis of fright. 

* Don't,' I cried, shrinking back and trembling violently — 
* don't let the soldiers catch me;' and I turned my head 
towards the direction they had departed in with a throb of 
suspense. 

* Then be you an obedient boy,' said he, and wiped his hands 
and knife on the grass, ^ and I'll hide you from them, and 
take you away so as they shan't find you.' 

* But I want to go to my mother,' I told him. 

* You've no mother now,' said the villain solemnly ; * she's 
been killed for sure by this time. And so has your father. 
And the soldiers are in the nui'sery looking for you.' 

* And my nurse ?' 

* Why, they shot her. Didn't you hear the gun ?' 

I thought he spoke the truth, for I was sick with terror, 
and had no capacity left to consider of things. The soldiers 
had passed down towards our house, and Pasco had told me 
what the soldiers would do, and there were the dismembered 
and bleeding remains of the little white rabbit in front of 
my eyes to invest what was said with a sense of lively reality. 
I was but a child, still in the nursery, and unable to oppose 
any degree of consideration to this villain's declarations, 
except to believe them. 

I have no doubt he saw the mental condition to which 
he had reduced me, for he adopted his cunning tone 
again. 

* If I help to save you, will you promise to be a good boy 
and obedient ?' 

* Yes, yes.' 

* Then take heed to this. You must never say what your 
name is, or you'll be found out, and then there '11 be no 
saving of you. If anyone asks you who you are, you must 

answer ' He hesitated for a moment, casting about for 

a suitable name, and then, his eye catching sight of the 
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fragments at his feet, * The very name !' he exclaimed. 
' You must say you are " Jimmy Rabbit.*" Mind for sure, 
that's your name — Jimmy Rabbit, Jimmy Rabbit, Jimmy 
Rabbit. Learn it hard and fast. Twill remind you of the 
risque you run.' 

* Jimmy Rabbit,' I repeated. 

' That's right. Jimmy Rabbit. See and dont forget it. 
And always bear in mind that I'm your true and kind friend, 
and the only man that can save you from the cruel soldiers. 
And now come you along with me, and don't make any 
noise, and we'll run away and be safe, and no one can catch 
us if we go at once.' 

He rose to his feet, and after reconnoitring the road over 
the wall, led me into it, and, hurrying along, we presently 
reached a side lane, up which he turned. 

A little further we came across a chaise with a pony tied 
to a tree and very contentedly munching the leaves. At 
the back of the chaise a big chest was lashed, which Pasco 
opened, and, lifting me up, laid me on some straw with which 
the bottom was lined. 

This was a proceeding I did not relish, and consequently 
began to bellow and scream* to be let out. 

* You young hell's cub !' he cried angrily, * do you want 
the soldiers to catch you, and behead and quarter you ?' 
And thrust me back again, glaring down at me so savagely 
that I quaked with fear, and ceased resisting. For there 
was something in the man's square, heavy face when the 
colour flushed into it, and the glitter of his evil eyes, giving 
them a diabolic look, which not only on that day, but for 
many years afterwards, filled me with fear and foreboding. 
* Don't you know I am taking you away from the cruel 
soldiers, what '11 treat you same as I did the little white 
rabbit ? Lie still, or I'll call 'em.' 

He shut the lid, but a moment later opened it again, and 
asked : 

' What's your name ?' 
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< Des ' I began, and then, remembering, changed it into 

' Jimmy Rabbit."* 

' Have a care," said he threateningly, and closed the lid 
with a bang, and a minute afterwards the chaise was jolting 
down the lane. 

As we turned into the highway he pulled up, and, thump- 
ing on the top of the chest, call^ to me : 

• Jimmy Rabbit, how are you ?' 

I told him, truthfully enough, * Very squeezed.' 

' Never mind that,' he called back, * so long as you are safe 
from the soldiers," and drove on. 

The chaise swayed and jerked and lurched, casting me 
fix)m side to side of the chest with many a grievous knock, 
until I wedged my feet and arms against the top and bottom, 
and secured a purchase. I think Pasco must have been a 
little anxious about me, for presently he pulled up again, 
and, coming round to the back of the chaise, opened the 
chest. 

He gave me a keen glance, and then informed me there were 
some more soldiers coming down the road, only a good 
distance off yet; but he thought he would warn me, so that 
I might lie particularly still ; and all the time he was speak- 
ing was fingering some holes bored with an auger in the side 
of the chest. And having evidently satisfied himself I was 
all right, shut me up again, and, mounting to the dickey, 
whipped on the horse. 

StUl a little later, and he pulled up once more, and I heard 
him in apparent conversation. 

*Seen a boy called Desmond, and known as Dessy, for 
short? Well, perhaps I have. But what may you wetnt 
with him ? You don't mean to tell me that ! A rebel's son, 
is he ? Well, I never ! The little viper, to be bom of such 
a father! Serve him right to be beheaded, drawn, and 
quartered ! You'll find him down the road playing with a 
little white rabbit.' 

In the muffled recesses of my chest the only voice I could 
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actually hear was Pasco^ aad I had not the wit to perceive 
he was carrying on an imaginary conversation. I took it 
there were more soldiers after me, and my fears were greatly 
augmented as I lay breathless in my chest. These were in- 
tensified when Pasco called out to me, after a warning 
thump on the lid, * Jimmy Rabbit, lie still, lie very still ; 
here are some more soldiers after you f and after a due pause 
repeated his performance of an imaginary conversation, in 
much the same terms as before. 

In this way, with constant warnings, he kept me quiet, and 
prevented my making any outcry. It must have been three 
or four hours that I remained in the confinement of the chest 
before he gave me my freedom. 

As he lifted me down to the ground, and I staggered about 
on my cramped legs, the first question he asked was : 

* What is your name ?' 

* Jimmy Rabbit,' I answered him. 

^ Good ! Mind and don't forget it. And now come and 
sit by my side. We have got away from the soldiers, and so 
long as you remain quiet and don't speak, and say nothing 
except that your name is Jimmy Rabbit, you're safe.' 

This was a great comfort to me, relieving my mind of its 
heaviest load, and releasing my thoughts from myself, so 
that I could think of my mother and father. And I asked 
PascO about them. 

' Didn't I tell you the soldiers have killed them ? You 
get that into your head. Your father is dead, and your 
mother is dead, and your name is Jimmy Rabbit, and I am 
yoiur guardian, Dr. Pasco, what is taking you to be schooled. 
Never tell anyone otherwise, or you'll be found out, and I 
shan't be able to save you. Come, say it after me : " My 
father is dead, and my mother is dead, and my name is 
Jimmy Rabbit, and my guardian. Dr. Pasco, is taking me 
to be schooled." ' 

I repeated the words after him, and several times again, on 
his instigation, until I had them by heart to his satisfaction. 
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We drove on all through the afternoon, the horse getting 
slower and slower, until we reached a village about seven 
o'clock, where Pasco decided to put up for the night. 

' Now, remember,' he warned me, as we approached a small 
inn, * your father is dead, and your mother is dead, and your 
name is Jimmy Rabbit, and I am your guardian. Dr. Pasco, 
who is taking you to be schooled.' 

* Yes,' I said, * I remember.' 

He pulled up at the inn, and ordered the horse to be 
groomed and baited, and then procured some bread and milk, 
and sat and watched "me eat it. When I had finished he 
took me up to a bedroom, and locked me in, whilst he went 
down to refresh himself. 

Left alone, all sorts of horrible ideas came into my mind as 
I recalled the startling adventures of the day. I could hardly 
realize my desperate situation, for the tragedy was too great 
for my childish mind to embrace. But I was fully persuaded 
the soldiers were after me, and the fear this occasioned drove 
the thoughts of my parents out of my head. I was to be 
beheaded, drawn, and quartered if I was caught. And 
I remembered the little white rabbit, and Pasco's long 
keen knife, and the blood spurting out, and pictured the 
scene again and again to my mind until I felt inclined to 
scream aloud in my solitude and terror. In short, I worked 
myself up to such a pitch, ^here alone in the strange room 
and the fading twilight, that when presently there floated up 
the sound of loud voices from below, I crawled under the bed 
and hid myself, quaking. 

I suppose I must have fallen asleep, for I was aroused by 
Pasco hauling me by my legs dn to the floor in the middle of 
the room. He was drunk, and I did not know what was the 
matter with him, and being surprised to see him reeling 
about, asked him if he were ill. 

For an answer he gave me a shrewd cuff on the side of my 
head, and ordered me into bed, directing me to turn in next 
to the wall and not move until the morning. Then he laid 
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himself beside me, and was soon snoring, having previously 
locked the door and put the key in his pocket. 

There was not much sleep for me as I crouched and 
shivered with apprehension in the little space he left me, for 
he kept me trembling with his tossings and turnings, and 
constantly a heavy arm was thrown over so that it often- 
times fell across my face. At last, thoroughly exhausted, I 
managed to wriggle down to the foot of the bed, and fell into 
a deep slumber. 

I was awakened in the early morning by Pasco shaking me 
roughly and saluting me with the question : 

* What^s your name ?" 

* Dessy,' I answered, without reflecting, and, indeed, scarce 
knew where I was or who was questioning me. 

Whereupon he caught me a slap across the cheek that set 
me shrieking. 

* Damn you, be quiet !' he hissed, and catching me by the 
throat, nearly choked me ; and yet could not stop my outcry, 
which burst from me every time he slackened his grip. At 
last he drew his knife and opened it with a great parade, and 
stood over me. 

* Boy," said he, * I'm going for to behead, draw, and quarter 
you this very minute unless you stop crying ;' and with that 
rolled up his sleeves very business-like. 

I saw the knife flourishing before my eyes, and I tell you 
the sight of it struck me dumb. 

* Now,^ said he, slowly and deliberately, bending over me, 
with one hand gripping my throat and the other describing 
slow circles in the air, ' this knife is for a boy called ** Des- 
mond,^ what's been ordered for killing by His Majesty King 
George the Third. If so be your name is Desmond ' 

' No, no,' I cried, all in a terror, and my wits awakened, 
* Fm Jimmy Rabbit ;' and I held out my hands in supplica- 
tion, for there lurked in his eyes a most diabolic expression. 

'Ah,' said he, ceasing his circles in the air, but still 
keeping the knife aloft, * that's better. Jimmy Rabbit, eh ? 
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Well, Fve no call to hurt any boy called "Jimmy Rabbit '*; 
but if ever you say your name'^s otherwise — ^why, it's off with 
your head, and your carcass in four quarters, and little white 
rabbit with you. Remember that, Jimmy Rabbit, and never 
breathe that name again you mentioned (by accident, I am 
sure) just now. For it do mean death to you.' 

I promised him solemnly I would not, with every intention 
and sincerity to keep my word, for he was still bending over 
me, and occasionally making awful motions with his knife. 
At last, when (as I take it) he conceived I was sufficiently 
impressed, he allowed me to rise from the bed, and with 
a thump on the back ordered me to dress. 

His devilish design for to fix terror into my infant mind 
had done its work. In his attitude towards me I recognised 
tlie butcher of the helpless little white rabbit on the yester- 
day, and felt the full conviction he was capable of treating me 
in the same way. 

All that day we drove along in the chaise, and I think it 
must have been some score of times that he turned round 
suddenly and asked me, * Who are you ?' But I answered 
him each time, ^ Jimmy Rabbit,' never once making a mis- 
take, and was perfect with my lesson, ^ My father is dead, 
and my mother is dead, and my guardian, Dr. Pasco, is 
taking me to be schooled.' Which seemed to afford him 
satisfaction. 

Once I summoned courage and asked him what a ^ guardian ' 
was, and he said it meant the same as uncle. I did not relish 
this, and felt loth to accept the new relationship thus thrust 
upon me ; but Pasco had a way of persuading me to anything 
instantly by tapping the pocket in which he carried his knife, 
and nodding his head knowingly ; and that was an argument 
there was no resisting. 

Late in the afternoon we reached a city which I have since 
learnt was Dublin. Leaving the pony and chaise in some 
stables, where Pasco had a great dispute with the owner about 
overdriving the horse, and was compelled to pay him a couple 
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of guineas extra, by way of compensation, we went to some 
lodgings in a squalid back street. Here we stayed that night, 
and early the next morning embarked on board a hoy, and 
crossed to England ; and the following morning arrived at 
port and took coach for London. 

Pasco booked seats inside, and kept a diligent watch over 
me, who was wedged between himself and the comer of the 
coach, with his elbow dug into me, as a warning, every time 
I was addressed by any other passengers. This happened 
several times, two women especially being very kind in their 
manner, and one of them gave me an orange, the first I ever 
ate in my life. But for speaking I had nothing I durst to 
say, except that * My father is dead, and my mother is dead, 
and my name is Jimmy Rabbit, and my guardian. Dr. Pasco, 
is taking me to be schooled."* 

* What^s the matter with the child ? asked one of these 
women, looking at me shrewdly. 

* He'^s a softie,' explained Pasco. * He was bit by a mad 
dog not so long ago, and Fm taking him to London for to 
see if be can be cured.** 

^ Poor child !' said the woman,* and would have taken me on 
her lap ; but Pasco would not allow it, declaring I was * very 
treacherous ' and ' not to be trusted,' having a trick of biting 
people. And I was far too frightened to speak up for myself 
when he glared round at me. 

We reached the Swan-with-two-necks on the evening of 
the day after we had started, the journey having took us 
thirty -six hours, and I fancy Pasco was as glad as I to 
get to the end of it ; for I must have been a pretty source 
of anxiety to him, who could not nap even because of the 
necessity of watching me. I do not remember an instant 
during the whole ride when he was not on the alert, and I had 
but to shift on my seat to have his malignant face turned 
towards me. I suppose he su£Pered from the qualms of a 
guilty c<Hi8cience ; but I was too brow-beat and intimidated 
to make any effort on my own behalf, and in such an agita- 
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tion of mind that I had only one story to tell, and that was 
the one he had dinned into my ears with such infinite pains 
and patience. 

The house he took me to in London was near St. Martin's 
Lane, over by Charing .Cross, and behind the Royal Mews. 
Here he was welcomed by a woman who I took to be his wife, 
for he gave her a buss, and she gave him twenty at the least. 

* And is this him P' she asked, looking at me. 

*Yes,' he said, and pinched my arm; Hhis is the little 
white rabbit I was telling you of, and he's caught, and will 
tell you all about himself if you ask him.' 

^ What have you got to tell P' asked the woman of me, in a 
voice that was not unkindly. 

And I pattered out : 

* My father is dead, and my mother is dead, and my name 
is Jimmy Rabbit, and my guardian, Dr. Pasco, is taking me 
to be schooled.' 

Pasco gave a grin, and winked at the woman. 

' Talk of teaching magpies to chatteiT! He's cleverer than 
any magpie, I'll take my oath.' He bent over and whispered 
a few words into her ear, and she looked at me curiously. 
'He stays here,' went on Pasco, *and must be cared for. 
There's money in the little white rabbit ;' and he lugged me 
by the ear to show me up. 

* Are you hungry, dear ?' asked the woman. 

I nodded my head, for, truth to tell, I had ate nothing 
since the morning. 

* Then come you down with me,' she said, and carried me 
below into the kitchen, where was another woman, who 
inquired : 

* Has Pasco come back P' 

' Yes,' said Sarah, which was the name of the woman I had 
took to be his wife. 

* And is this the brat P' 

Sarah nodded, and went to fetch some victuals for me from 
the larder. 
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*So,' said the second woman, and chucked me roughly 
under the chin to make me hold my face up to view, and 
stood with her hands on her skinny hips staring at me. * And 
who are you ? And where do you come from ?' 

* My father is dead ' 

* Eh ?' she interrupted, holding her hand behind her ear, 
for she was a little deaf. 

* My father is dead,' I shouted, * and my mother is dead, 
and my name is Jimmy Rabbit, and my guardian. Dr. Pasco, 
is taking me to be schooled."* 

There came a hoarse chuckle behind me, and there was 
Pasco standing in the doorway, his shoes off, wagging his 
head. 

* So you're back, Pasco ?'. said the skinny woman. 

* Yes, Moll,' he answered ; and then, turning to me, * Little 
white rabbit — ^hey ?' he asked, and tapped his pocket. 

I nodded and shuddered. 

' What's that you keeps a-saying about little white rabbit ? 
inquired Sarah, coming back at this moment. 

' Jimmy is a little white rabbit — ^aren't you, Jimmy ?' he 
asked me with a cruel grin. 

Something in my frightened face must have touched Sarah, 
for she said quite snappishly : 

* Let be, Pasco ; you're frightening the child, and he's 
clammed with hunger.' And then, to my utmost surprise, 
dropped on her knees, and folding her arms round me, * Don't 
you mind Pasco,' she said ; ' Fll take care of you.' And 
pressed me to her ample bosom and gave me a kiss. 

But over her shoulder I could see Pasco's evil eyes fixed on 
me, keen as a kite's, and his hand tapping the pocket which 
contained the knife. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE SELECT COFFEE HOUSE 

If I have given a particular account of the circumstances 
connected with my kidnapping, it is because they had such 
an effect on my childish mind that I never attempted to 
assert my real identity, but at once accepted the new one 
thrust upon me. Jimmy Rabbit I became, and Jimmy 
Rabbit I remained for many a long year ; and was soon so 
habituated to it that, although I remembered my real name 
was ' Dessy,' when on occasions it recurred to me, it was as 
something with which I no longer had any practical concern. 
Of my parents I soon ceased to think, bdng fully persuaded 
they were dead ; and although this may sound heartless, you 
must remember how young I was, and how easily a child 
forgets big things, and how tenaciously remembers small 
ones. 

And now. Who was Dr. Pasco? That is a question it 
would be difficult to give a precise answer to, though you 
might sum him up shrewdly enough as a most damnable 
rogue and scoundrel. He was by profession a siu*geon, and 
had served with the army in the Low Countries, but left it 
without the formality of resigning, I believe, what time we 
were being made to run by Pichegru and Jourdain, and the 
Duke of York in the greatest hurry of all to run the briskest. 
I have a suspicion some of that same unseemly hurry accel- 
erated the withdrawal of Dr. Pasco from a cheerless scene, and 
good reason to suppose Pasco was not the name he went under 

[18] 
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in that campaign, being assumed when his real one was like 
to bring him into trouble. There was a story, told me some 
years after by a great friend of mine, who had served in that 
war, concerning a dying oiBcer that intrusted the surgeon 
attending him with a certain bequest of valuables and money 
to be m€ule over to his widow in England, the which was 
never done* And the surgeon who was made trustee was 
none other than Pasco — at least, so Colonel Siurges swore. 

However, this fact was not hinted at till a quarter of a 
century later than the date of which I am now writing. When 
he kidnapped me, Pasco was poor enough in his circumstances, 
notwithstanding that he swaggered about with very fine 
clothes on his back, but seldom a guinea in his pocket. An 
idle, swearing, drinking, good-for-nothing rascal and hanger- 
on, who had an impudent way of picking acquaintance with 
strangers, and ingratiating himself with them with his specious 
gentility, and finally imposing on them to lend him money ; 
for he was gifted with a fine assurance that seldom found him 
at fault. 

It was shortly after I came into his keeping that his fortune 
suddenly improved. I make no doubt it was the five hundred 
pounds he was to have for murdering me. Ay, I say * murd«r- 
ing,^ for that was the job the villain contracted for, and 
would have carried out as soon as look at me, but that his 
cunning told him I might be more valuable as a live asset 
than as a dead one, and less risque to his own carcass. And, as 
it turned out, when once he had got me in his safe keeping, he 
made a pretty penny by blackmailing the man who hired him 
to kill me. 

It was about a month after we anived in London that we 
removed from the poor lodging I was first taken to into the 
Select Coffee House over by the Savoy. There was a Dr. Gale,* 

♦ My friend, Selwyn Fyveways, who was a Military Adventurer in 
the East Indies for many years, and, indeed, rose to be King of a 
Country there, was originally trepanned by this notorious rascal. 
Dr. Gale ; and in a Particular Account of his stirring adventures, which 

2—2 
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with whom Pasco struck up an acquaintance, and presently 
entered into a contract with to assist him in his business, 
being that of a crimping agent to supply soldiers to the 
army. The which was an extreme profitable trade in those 
days, when there was a hot demand for recruits, and no 
questions asked. It was Pasco's duty to pass the men in his 
quality of surgeon, for which he was liberally paid, although, 
if he were too drunk. Gale was quite able to assume the part 
of his locum tenens. And Pasco received the full bounty for 
any recruits he was able to supply, and no deductions what- 
ever — and supplied many. 

The Select Coffee House was in effect a gambling-den, a 
Crimping Shop, and a House of Ill-fame combined. Pasco 
m€ule a genteel-looking affair of it in its external appearance, 
with curtains and flowers in the windows to make it strike 
floricsome, and plenty of wax candles and mirrors and velvet- 
upholstered furniture in the Assembly Room (as he called it). 
And he took into his employment several decoy women, 
whose duty it was to trap the unwary into this establish- 
ment. 

There were many methods resorted to of despoiling those 
unfortunate victims. The first thing was to make them drunk 
(if they were not so already), and then they were dealt with 
according to how they were like to cut up. Some induced to 
play cards, which always brought them in debtors to the bank ; 
others turned over to the women, who soon contrived to fleece 
them of everything they had on them. If, however, it chanced 
that they had no money and no means to pay themselves out, 
they were carried round to Dr. Gale's, after being silenced 
with a knock on the head or a drugged drink, and shipped 



he hath wrote, does mention him at some length. It is my hope^ as 
I know it is Mr. Fyveways^ amhition, to see his hook imprinted some 
day, and should this come to pass^ you may know it hy the title he 
hath given it (much against my judgment, heing altogether too 
flowery), namely, ' A Free Lance in a Far Land.' 
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for service in the army of the East India Company, where 
there was little chance of their ever being heard of again ; and 
Pasco drew the bounty money of twenty guineas for each man, 
and no deductions beyond what was right to pay for a bottle 
to be drunk between him and Dr. Gale. 

There happened cases when the victim was too far gone in 
drink when he came to be robbed in, what you might call, his 
* senses ' (God save the mark !) ; that is, so far overtaken with 
his liquor that he could neither be cozened by the women, nor 
cheated at cards, and then he was made to ^pay for the clock.** 

This was a very clever device of Pasco's own invention, I 
can call to mind the beginning of it, when he came home one 
day with two fine clocks under his arm, that were identical in 
appearance, and for which he had paid ten guineas apiece. 
The one he set on the mantelshelf, and the other deliberately 
let drop on the floor, and fell to, completing its destruction 
with the andirons. You may be sure we thought him mad, 
who saw him do this senseless thing ; but there was a method in 
his madness. Thereafter whenever a new gull was brought into 
the Select Coffee House his attention was attracted, casually 
as it might be, to the sound clock on the mantel-shelf, and he 
was asked. Did the time of day agree with his own ? or some 
such question designed to make him observe the handsome 
timepiece in its position. 

If the gull turned out one of those weak-headed ones who 
went ofi^ like a stone and with nothing worth taking in his 
pocket, he was accommodated with a night's lodging, and 
informed the next morning that in his frenzy overnight he 
had * broke the clock."* The sound one being hid, the wreck 
of the other was paraded and the bill produced, the which 
showed ten guineas paid and receipted for it. As for 
witnesses, there was the bully Pasco kept, whose name was 
Shrank, and the decoy women, so that the victim might 
swear and protest as he chose, but was trapped and not 
allowed to leave the Select Coffee House imtil he had paid or 
lodged security for the amount. 



i 
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That broken clock brought Pasco in some hundreds of 
pounds, I do declare. 

Then there was another diabolic business he undertook, 
which was the kidnapping of men whom it was wanted to get 
out of the way ; or tie abducting of women or children, as he 
had me. In these matters he was a much more audacious 
rogue than Gale. But this was a dangerous risque, and not 
always to be come at, for a man cannot establish a reputation 
for that sort of work without peril of being laid by the heels. 
Still, every now and again such a job cropped up, and a 
thumping big payment to carry it through. Only there was 
the risque, and you know the proverb of the pitcher that goes 
to the well too often. 

Had Pasco been anything but a drunken, dissipated rogue 
he had assuredly made a pretty fortune out of his damnable 
dealings in human flesh and blood ; for during the six years 
I consorted with him he had a wonderful protection from ill- 
luck, and, you might say, a free charter for crimping. He 
was acquainted with Colonel Hanger, a notorious wholesale 
agent for supplying recruits to the Crown, and a man with 
much interest in high circles and even with Royalty, being 
one of the most renowned judges of cock-fighting and prize- 
fighting of that day, and as such credited by the Duke of 
York and noticed by the Prince of Wales. Moreover, 
Dr. Gale was a cautious and experienced hand, who seldom 
made a slip, and it was as good as an insurance policy to be 
working with such an old fox at the trade. But Pasco was 
too fond of the wine and the women, and it was ever easy 
come and easy go with him. The wench in favour could 
twist him round her finger, and the wench out of favour had 
him in the hollow of her hand. Although he lived by 
robbing, there was never a man more robbed than Pasco 
himself. There were the constables and the police officers to 
be bribed, and the pimps and women with whom he sur- 
rounded himself. A gay house of the description of the 
Select Coffee House could not be carried on free ' of black- 
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mailing, and I make no scruple to say the greater part of 
Pasco'^s profits were extorted from him by the greedy minions 
of the law and the bullies and she-devils in whose power he 
was, did they chuse to lay an information. 

Such, then, was the house in which I was brought up from 
my fourth to my eleventh year. As soon as I was grown big 
enough to make myself useful I became a sort of handy-boy 
to run the errands, fetch wine, fill the glasses of the poor 
fools who frequented the establishment, and stand ready to 
do what was bidden me. You may be sure my wits were 
early sharpened in the company I was called upon to attend 
and keep, and from whom I received more kicks than ba^pence. 
^ Devifs Shrimp ^ they came to call me, and I make no doubt 
I deserved the designation, whose fingers learnt to pick and 
steal, and whose tongue to use the foulest language of the 
most abandoned before I had shed my baby-teeth. I could 
bring wrong change for a guinea, from which I had filched a 
shilling, with a complete air of childish innocence before I 
was eight ; and for nicking the gambling counters (that were 
as good as money) or gleaning the carpet for dropped coins 
there never was any quicker or more cunning than I. And I 
was ever a favourite with the decoy women, who (I blush to 
state it) would sweax I had the face of an angel, and kiss and 
cuddle me till I fought and struggled myself free from their 
embraces. I cannot say there was any good in these poor 
creatures, but there was a sort of fierce love and protection 
shown me in general that was, perhaps, the last link between 
them and any good. And I have known one of them give 
Pasco a good round smack in the face for beating me. 

The which he oftentimes did, and yet with a command 
over his passions you might expect to see in a person who was 
thrashing a favourite dog and did not desire to render it un- 
saleable. I was an income to Pasco, as he let out once when 
I was ill of some disorder, and he had an apothecary in to 
treat me, having no faith left in his own professional attain- 
ments, whose hand now shook too much to bleed a patient. 
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The apothecary, after the manner of his kind, shook his head 
and vowed mine was a serious case. * By God, he must be 
cured !' cries Pasco ; * he's as good as a hundred guineiis a 
year in my pocket. And will be worth a thousand some day." 
I remembered it more by token of the amount mentioned, and 
a wonder whether, if I was worth that to Pasco, I could not 
be worth something to myself. And it set me thinking and 
speculating how I could realize my own value for myself, but 
without ever suspecting it was connected with that home 
which I had forgotten, saving for the incident of the little 
white rabbit and that my Christian name was Dessy. As for 
my father, when I had asked about him, as children will 
do, I was told he was a traitor who had been executed in 
the rebellion in Ireland, and an outlawry proclaimed against 
all his family, and only myself saved from his fate by Pasco's 
benevolence. It was not, therefore, from my parentage that 
any suggestion could arrive of my being worth so much to 
Pasco. And I was fain to give up the problem after much 
speculation. 

And now a word about Sarah Wells, the woman whom I 
had conceived to be Pasco's wife. With the improvement in 
his circumstances, the establishment of the Select Coffee 
House, and the engagement of the decoy women, her position 
was greatly changed. Pasco neglected her, and she was no 
longer mistress of the house, for there was always a saucy 
wench in favour to whom, for the time, he gave the reins. 
Sarah was not married to him, and he might have discarded 
her at any moment, as the brute told her often enough (and, 
child as I was, I always thought that the most evil trait in 
his character, seeing the love she showed him under many 
afflictions). And if he did not do so, it was only because 
(after his sister left, which she did very soon) there was no 
other woman in the house capable of taking Sarah's place, 
who was, sure, one of the best, most faithful, and most 
devoted women that ever lived. And who sank to be little 
better than cook and housekeeper and general drudge, with- 
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out any necessity to be paid wages. Notwithstanding the 
loyalest companion and helper to ;die tyrant who had ruined 
her and thrown her over, and, at times, used her most cruelly 
and beat her shocking. 

She had the bringing-up of me, and if I felt affection for 
anyone it was for her. Certainly she showed the same for 
me, for after she was cast off by Pasco I was the only creature 
she had to love, and, I think, found a solace in it. Although 
I regarded her as a motherly woman when I was first kid- 
napped, yet she was but a girl of twenty at that time, and a 
year or two later a woman who wept in secret over her 
sorrows more than any I have ever known. Yet ever to the 
last passionately devoted to her tyrant, and would not have 
a word said against him. Once when I cursed him for a 
coward, who had just left her writhing in pain on the floor, so 
that even my callous young soul was shocked, she^tumed on 
me as savage as if it had been I who struck her the blow. 
And then the next moment, sudden and unreasonable as a 
woman, melted, and snatched me up in her arms with a wailing 
reproach of, * Oh, Jimmy, Jimmy— don't say anything against 
him ! You can'^t understand. Did you but know him a 
few years back, and he was a brave gallant gentleman, I 
protest.' 

The which I took occasion to doubt, though I did not tell 
Sarah so for fear of hurting her feelings. For though, when 
I first clapped eyes upon Pasco, there was a certain spurious 
smartness in his attire and bearing, he was ever a low-bred, 
cowardly cur, who showed his true nature when he butchered 
that little white rabbit to impress the mind of a child. After 
he started the Select Coffee House and the decoy women he 
fell off^, and my recollection of him at the later period is of 
a sodden, bloated, truculent brute, constantly cursing and 
swearing, drunk most days and nights of his life, to whom 
no fine coat and scarlet waistcoat, no fashionable pantaloons 
(just then coming into vogue), no whiskers and macaroni tail, 
could lend the tone of respectability he aspired to display 
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what time he presided over the revels of his establishment, 
and endeavoured to invest them with an air of fashion. To 
the end he aped the manners of his superiors, and would 
tolerate familiarity from no one whom he did not conceive 
to be of superior parts and breeding. 

And now I must get on with my story, which is one that 
has to make a long leap now and again, and cannot stop to 
look close at the obstacles. I have said that Pasco would 
occasionally undertake a job to dispose of persons whom it 
was wanted to get out of the way, and it was this that proved 
his undoing. So we come to the year 1802, when the Treaty 
of Amiens had just been signed, and it was fully believed we 
were entering a period of extended peace, when he was tempted 
into a business which broke him and sent him to Botany Bay. 
There was a great talk of a reduction in the Navy and Army, 
and Pasco feared a diminution in the trade he had been 
driving, which circumstance induced him to give a willing ear 
to a certain proposal made him by a woman to get rid of her 
husband for her. 

One morning in the early summer of that year thei-e came 
a well-looking young female to the house, and asked to see 
Pasco on private business. It was I who opened the door to 
her, and recognised her at once, as the wife of a wealthy 
tradesman in Covent Garden, a man much older than herself, 
and who had the reputation of being both a skinflint and a 
curmudgeon. I was instantly seized with a mighty great 
curiosity to know what brought such a woman as this to our 
house at ten of the clock in the morning, and in a consider- 
able palpitation, as I could gather from her manner. 

I had by this time grown into an uncommon sharp brat, 
with ears like a lynx and the ability to make the most of any 
keyhole. I may say there was nothing went on in the Select 
Coffee House that I did not know something about. For this 
Sarah had as much to answer as myself, for she used me as a 
spy upon Pasco's actions to bring her information about his 
carryings on. There was a small room at the back of the 
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ground-floor which he was accustomed to sit in, and above it 
another, only used in the evenings for private card-gambling, 
when some rich fool was to be quietly rooked away from the 
Assembly Room. In the comer of the floor of this upper room 
were two loose boards that could be lifted up, and a hole in 
the ceiling of the room beneath, through which you could see 
or hear what was going on there, did you know the trick ; 
the same being a secret between myself and Sarah, who had 
an*anged it. 

Well, on this day I am talking of, no sooner had I shown 
the woman in, and given Pasco (who was still abed) notice 
that she was waiting to see him on important business, than 
I determined to spy upon their interview. And, watching 
Pasco safe downstairs, went to my hear-hole, and applied my 
ear to it. 

* Pray, whom have I the honour to €uldress ? asks Pasco in 
his best manner. 

* My name is Mrs. Hewitt,' says she, * €md I have come to 
you for help.' 

^ Anything I can do, madam, anything I can do— I shall 
be proud,' declared Pasco. 

* Tis my husband,' says Mrs. Hewitt. * He's a brute to 
me, and I've heard 'tis possible to be rid of bad husbands.' 

^ Is he fit for a soldier ?' asks Pasco. 

* That is about all he is fit for ; to be flogged every day, 
and the sooner shot the better.' 

* Why, then,' says Pasco, * there's the Honourable Company 
in rare want of recruits, the most of which get shot or die of 
Corporal Forbes in due season.' 

* And could you get my husband sent out for a soldier ?^ 
asks Mrs. Hewitt eagerly. 

' Undoubtedly, madam ; but it would cost money.' 

* How much, sir ?' 

* A matter of two hundred pounds.' 

*Two hundred pounds!' she cries; *but that is a great 
sum.' 
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* If it wasn't for your pretty eyes,' says Pasco, * and the 
desire to accommodate so sweet, charming a lady, it would 
be twice two hundred pounds.' 

' But where shall I get the money from ?' 

' You can give me a bill for it,' says Pasco in his cunning 
way, *and redeem it after your husband is shipped off to 
India.' 

* That I willingly agree to,' says she, * if you will write it 
out for me to sign.' 

* I will tell you what to write,' says he, €md brought her 
pen and paper, and dictated to her a form of document that 
completely compromised her in her own handwriting. No 
sooner was the sand shook off and the paper in his hands 
than he changed his tune. 

* Mrs. Hewitt,' says he, folding up the promise to pay and 
putting it into his pocket, ' before I enter upon this business 
I must see whether your husband will pay more than you for 
to cancel it.' 

She saw she was trapped, and gave a scream and tried to 
snatch the paper back, but too late. Then she offered to 
buy it back, but that would not suit Pasco. And I can tell 
you there was a pretty scene over it all, and Pasco master of 
the situation. 

At last, after she had worked herself through all the 
stages of weeping, threatening, imploring, and hysterics, he 
began to approach her with a view to an accommodation. 

* Who is the gentleman ?' he asks. 

* What gentleman ?' 

* The man you're doing this for.' 

She would not tell for a long time, and then it came out. 
She had a paramour, and this plot had been concocted 
between them to get her husband out of the way. 

* Go to that gentleman,' says Pasco, suddenly turned very 
grim and masterful, * and get two hundred pounds from him, 
and your job is done. And if he won't pay for you, why, 
then, your husband will, and willingly.' 
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She went off, and that same afternoon fetched the money, 
and then w€Uited her bill back. But Pasco would not part 
from such a piece of evidence, only promised to carry the 
ailair through. To this she was brought to agree, as cdso to 
redeem the bill when it was accomplished ; for in all these 
transactions her ardour to get rid of her husband seemed 
increased rather than abated by the way she blamed and 
cursed him for getting her into this qu€Uidary, as though it 
was his fault ! 

Finally, a scheme was concocted by her and Pfiusco by which 
Hewitt was to be inveigled into the Select Coffee House. 
This presented considerable difficulties, for he was an austere 
man of rigid morals and a regular church attendant, who 
could never be tempted into such a place for dissipation. 
But his wife was equal to the occasion, and suggested he 
should be induced to call on some bogus business in his 
way of trade, which was that of a mirror and chandelier 
maker. So an order was wrote, and the next day I was sent 
with it, asking Mr. Hewitt to attend and supply an estimate 
for a large new mirror for the Assembly Room. 

This brought him to the house quite unconscious, and the 
next thing was to hocus him. But, try how Pasco and the 
women would, they could not succeed in tempting him to 
take any refreshment when he recognised the character of 
the house. He was, indeed, a sour fellow, and one of what 
the Scots call the *unco' guid,' who minded nothing but 
money-making, and abhorred conviviality, except that foul 
liquor called whisky, which he would drink privately in his 
own bedroom on the Sabbath, as Mrs. Hewitt mentioned. 
Which will show you what savage manner of man he was, for 
it is only the wild Irish and the wild Scots and the pigs that 
drink that abominated distillation. 

In the end a quarrel was picked with Hewitt by Shrank, 
who was the bully of the establishment, and the poor devil 
knocked down and stunned; and as he lay on the floor 
Pasco dealt him a blow on the skull that must have fractured 
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it, as he intended. I saw it done with my own eyes, and 
knew what was in Pasco^s mind when he delivered it. 

By sunrise the next morning, Hewitt was on board the 
Clarence^ East Indiaman, with all his forged papers made out 
to appear in order, though he himself was senseless from 
concussion of the brain. You may think this an impossible 
outrage ; but I can tell you it was not only possible, but a 
common enough one in those days of which I am writing, when 
the crimping-house and the press-gang robbed many and 
many a respectable citizen of his liberty, and sent Urn to 
serve, against his will, in the King's navy or army. 

As it happened, however, in this particular instance, Pasco 
overreached himself. He got his second two hundred pounds 
from Mrs. Hewitt, who, after making a prodigious outcry 
about her missing husband, engaged her paramour to conduct 
the shop. There was a great festivity in the Select Coffee 
House with the money gotten over this foul business, a rare 
plum ; but Pasco was shrewd enough to give the amount as 
only two hundred pounds, which he divided — a hundred to 
himself, fifty to Dr. Gale, twenty to the bully, and the rest 
to the others, with a crown to myself. All apportioned with 
a great show of justice, not to say generosity. It was only 
I who knew there was another two hundred the rogue had 
pocketed himself. 

The money was scarce spent than retribution overtook all 
those who had a principal hand in it. It happened the Clarence 
carried a very full draft of recruits, and a man in the condition 
of Hewitt was better spared than took. So when the ship 
put in at Spithead to embark her passengers in the great 
cabin, he was landed and sent to the hospital there. 

When he came to his senses, he was soon able to establidi 
his position, but having some suspicions about his wife, did 
it so craftily as to cause no alarm. Having in the first 
instance commimicated privately with a friend of his, he 
learnt the true position of affairs, and obtained money 
sufficient to buy himself out of the service, and complete his 
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cure without anyone imagining other than that he was on his 
way out to India. 

Then one day he returned to London, his plans all ripe. 
And the first thing Pasco knew of it was a knock at the door, 
and there was Hewitt and two constables and a warrant for 
his arrest. 

Luckily for him, he had caught sight of who it was from 
the window of the Assembly Room, from which it was the 
custom of the house to reconnoitre people before admitting 
them, if the knock was not familiar. 

I had heard the knock, and was coming upstairs from the 
kitchen to open the door, and reached the hall to find Pasco 
shooting all the bolts, and his face as livid as a man's going 
to Tyburn. 



CHAPTER m 

I AM RESCUED FROM PASCO 

* JiMMY,^ hissed Pasco in my ear, as he caught me by the 
wrist, * youVe got to come along with me.' 

* Where to ?' I asked. 

^ Ask no questions,** said he roughly, and began to ascend 
the stairs. 

We reached the garret landing, where was a trap-door 
leading to the roof, and a light ladder kept ready, I think, 
for such an emergency as this. Sarah's room was on that 
floor, and she in it, who now came running out. 

* What's the matter ?' she asked, catching sight of Pasco's 
face. 

* Hell's ruin !' he answered, and began to fuddle the ladder 
against the trap-door with one hand. 

* What are you doing, Pasco ?' ^ 

* Get you below !' he said, * and see the door is not opened ; 
and when it's broke in, say Pve gone to the country these 
two days past. Yorkshire — Ireland — ^anywhere. Gone these 
two days.' 

* Oh, Pasco !' she cried piteously, * what does it all mean P 
He had fixed the ladder. 

* Up with you, Jimmy, and open the trap,' he said, €md 
pushed me up the rungs, for all this time he had not let my 
wrist go. 

As I crawled up and butted at the boards with my hea<^, I 
saw Pasco whispering to Sarah below me. And then he did 

[32i] 
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what I had not seen him do for two years past — ^gave her a 
buss, and the poor soul burst out cr)dng. 

He pushed her towards the head of the stairs, and she 
began to run down them, but stopped when she had gotten 
a few steps, and called out : 

* Where shall I write to you ?^ 

* The Piebald Horse in the Borough. Hark ! They^re 
beating at the door! Down with you, my lass, and keep 
them in parley. Grone, these two days, to the country, 
mind.** 

He turned to me, who by this time had pushed up the 
trap. * On to the roof, Jimmy,' he ordered, and followed. 
Then drew the ladder up after him, and let the trap down 
in its place again. Next reconnoitred the roofs on either 
side, and began scrambling towards one taUer than the rest, 
which lay in the direction of the river further down the 
street, making me precede him. It was perilous work, for 
the roofs were not protected by any parapet, and we had to 
straddle the ridge, and make our way along as best we could, 
with the ladder to be hauled behind. However, after great 
exertion, we reached the taller roof, climbed up on to it, 
pulled the ladder after us, and Pasco fixed it so that it 
should not slip, but afford us a secure footing on the slope, 
and we crouched down behind a stack of chimneys. 

By this time Pasco's nerves were so shook that the sweat 
poured from him, just as if he had issued from under a pump. 
His teeth chattered, and his whole frame trembled, and the 
visible fear and agitation of him emboldened me to ask what 
was the matter. 

* Speak a word, and Til pitch you into the street!' he 
snarled, and pointed to the gulf below. And then I think 
some stray recollection of that time he kidnapped me re- 
curred to him, for he added: *The soldiers are after 
us.' 

* What for ?' I asked, in fear and trembling, too, who had 
never yet lost my childish fright of the redcoats. 

3 
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^ They want you for a rebel's son, and me for harbouring 
you. AJi !' 

The exclamation was extorted from him by something 
seen through the chimneys on the stack, where he was keep- 
ing watch, and he laid his hand on my shoulder, and glared 
at me to keep silence with an indication that if I disobeyed 
he would push me down the sloping roof. 

I was at a lower level than he, and not in a position to 
peep and see what had arrested his attention, but I made no 
doubt it was a soldier clambering up through the trap-door 
of our house. I lay as still as I could, scarce daring to 
breathe, for some minutes, until Pasco, after several times 
reconnoitring the danger, satisfied himself it had passed, and 
relaxed his grip of me. 

There was a small parapet about a foot high to the par- 
ticular roof we were clinging to, which permitted a cautious 
descent to the gutter, and now there floated up sounds of 
shouting from the street below. As they first re€iched my ear 
I glanced up at Pasco. His face had gone green and mottled 
with fright, and he glanced at me like a wounded cat at bay. 
Instinct told me he was in deadly danger, and I conceived 
myself to be the same. He motioned me to let him pass on 
the ladder, and slowly, rung by rung, lowered himself down 
the sloping roof into the gutter and peered over. But some 
projection of the building underneath prevented him from 
seeing into the street. So he beckoned me to join him, and 
I crept down backwards on my hands and knees till he 
re€iched out and drew me to his side. Then he told me to 
stand on the parapet and swing myself outward, whilst he 
held my hand. 

I vow and declare it was a most cruel and blood-curdling^ 
thing of this monster to propose to a child such as I was. 
The very idea of it froze me with horror. I begged and 
prayed him to let me off, and struggled and held back to the 
best of my ability. But he caught me by the arm in his 
great strong grasp and threatened to throw me over if I did 
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not instantly obey his injunction. And looked so brutal and 
pitiless that, like a poor wretch forced to chuse between the 
devil and the deep sea, I chose this devil. 

With pitiless insistence he clutched me by the wrist, made 
me foot the very edge of the parapet, and swing out over the 
dizzy gulf, with nothing but the detention of his greasy grasp 
to keep me from a hideous death. It was a living nightmare 
too awful to contemplate, and I sickened with fright and 
shut my eyes. 

* What can you see ?' he asked. 

Just then there came an increase in the tumult below, and 
the sound of a stone crashing through glass from the direction 
our house lay in. 

^ A million, million people !' I cried, opening my eyes for a 
quarter of a second and catching a glimpse of a confused 
mass moving below. 

He dragged me back to his side, and J rolled half dead 
into the little gutter, and burst into a spasm of hysteric 
shrieks which I had no power to restrain, so greatly were my 
nerves overwrought. Which brought him to stretch his hand 
out and pinch me cruelly hard on the tender inside of my 
thigh with his vice-like finger and thumb. Oh, I tell you 
that man was a torturer bom and begotten ! 

* Quiet, you Satan^s cub, or Til kill you !' he hissed 
hoarsely, and leaning further forward, reached for my 
throat and nearly throttled me. Indeed, I gave myself up 
for lost, for there was murder in his eyes ; but with my wind- 
pipe stopped, I was choked into silence, and, I think, must 
have been nearly black in the face by the time he loosed his 
grip. 

I was now too exhausted to do anything but lie motionless, 
with his carcass over my legs, and his cruel hand and arm 
heavy on my chest, ready to throttle me again at a moment's 
notice. And in that attitude we must have remained nearly a 
quarter of an hour, during which the uproar in the street 
below increased in volume, with more frequent sounds of 

8—2 
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crashing glass, and now and then a high-pitched stone 
clattering on the roofs a little way off, and rattling down the 
tiles with a noise like a stick drawn brisk across railings. At 
last Pasco spoke : 

* Jimmy, do you want to die ? 

' No, no,' I declared, being now a little recovered. 

* Well, cease crying and take spirit ; for if you don't, it's 
over the roof with you. Now, then, will you come with me ?' 

* Yes, ril come,' I answered faintly. 

* Crawl forwards to the end of the row,' he said, ^ and keep 
your nut out of sight. Crawl low along the gutter.' 

I did as he ordered me, and the gutter extending to the 
end of this line of houses, we reached there without necessity 
to take to the ridge again. Then he slanted the ladder up 
the roof, and told me to climb to the top and spy for a trap- 
door, which I did, but found none. 

He gave a curse and ordered me down, and began levering 
up one of the tiles, which took him some little time ; but 
having gotten one out of its place the others followed easy 
enough, and in a few minutes there was a hole in the roof 
big enough for us to get through. Meanwhile the uproar in 
the street was growing prodigiously, and several times Pasco 
squinted over the parapet with scared eyes; but his vision 
was impeded, and I was greatly terrified he would require 
me to swing out again. I was, however, spared this, for with 
a sudden, impatient oath, he cocked his leg over the hole he 
had made, and drove his heel through the lath and plaster 
of the ceiling. 

As luck had it the hole was made just over a bed, on 
to which the plaster dropped without making any noise. 
Having satisfied himself of this, and that the room was 
empty, Pasco quickly enlarged the aperture, lifted me through 
it, and jumped down after me. 

We found ourselves in a garret, and some clothes hung on 
hooks behind the door. Pasco whipped off a coat and tried 
it on, but he was too stout to squeeze into the arms. So he 
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purloined a hat, having come away without his, and, opening 
the door, peered down the stairs. 

It happened that all the inhabitants of the house were out 
in the street, attracted by the riot that was going on there, 
which was, in fact, the mob wrecking the Select Coffee 
Hoiise. This left the way clear for us to descend. But when 
we got near the hall, although the door was open, the cluster 
of people on the doorstep threatened our escape. 

In this dilemma Pasco turned his attention to the back of 
the house, where was a small flagged court, with a high wall 
shutting it off from a lane that ran down to the river. In a 
moment his mind was made up. Kicking off his shoes, he 
took them in his hand and stole quietly down the last flight 
of stairs and to the front-door, which he slammed and shot 
the bolts. 

^Come down,^ he cried to me, as he got his shoes on 
again, whilst the people outside began to hammer at the door. 
Then he dived down the basement stairs and into the kitchen, 
running plump against a big fat woman, who was evidently 
going up to open the door. 

We were both of us by this time a pretty sight, our 
clothes all dirty and stained with the filth of the gutter, and 
our hands and faces grimed with soot and speckled with the 
powder of the plaster. Pasco was worse than I, since he 
sweated violently, and everything adhered to his face. The 
apparition of us gave the woman a terrible fright, for she 
emitted a scream, and attempted to push past us to the 
stairs. 

But Pasco stretched out and caught her by the hair of her 
head, and with one tug brought her to the ground, and there 
gave her a kick in the side that knocked all the breath clean 
out of her, and left her gasping like a fish in a boat. There 
was a cupboard by the side of the fireplace, and he ordered 
me to open it, and into it he bundled the poor fat woman 
upside down, as you may say, and locked her in, not without 
some difficulty to get her squeezed into the space. 
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Next, he whipped up a small table, and, bidding me bring 
a chair, made his way to the court behind, and in two minutes 
we were over the wall and running down to the river's side, 
where happened to be a wherry made fast to the stairs. 
Into it we jumped, and Pasco began sculling across in a 
clumsy, landsman fashion. 

By this time he was but the wreck of the big-mouthed, 
swaggering rascal, who tried to ape the fine gentleman, and 
was never known to put himself to the slightest physical 
exertion. He was one to whom fine feathers made all the 
difference, and to see him now, all bedraggled and dirty, 
puffed and panting with his task at the sculls, and the pal- 
pitation created by fright, left the observer without any 
opinion of him whatever. 

It was lucky for us that the tide was slack, else I doubt if 
his ability would have earned us over, for no sooner were we 
landed, and proceeded a hundred yards, than he incontinently 
sat down on a heap of stones by the roadside, and began to 
groan grievously. 

^ Jimmy,' said he to me, pulling a shilling out of his 
pocket, ^ run and find a tavern, and fetch me a dram of gin. 
And you shall have sixpence for your pains when you come 
back.' 

I had not far to go to find what was needed, and returned 
with the refreshment, which did him much service, for after 
sitting a little while mopping his face and recovering his 
wind, he rose up an improved man. Then he lugged his 
purse out of his pocket, and I thought he was going to give 
me my sixpence ; but it was only to count how much he had, 
and when he discovered something short of two guineas, he 
gave vent to a prodigious string of oaths. This was no time 
for me to put forward my claim, and, indeed, he gave me 
never a chance, for, catching me by the hand, he lugged me 
along with many a rude jerk to make me keep up with him. 

His destination was the PiehaM Horse^ a tavern in Tooley 
Street, with which he was evidently well acquainted, for he 
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passed through the public room into a private parlour 
behind, and caUed for a bottle of wine and writing materials. 
When these were brought he wrote a letter to Dr. Gale, and 
hired a man to caiTy it, and bring an answer back as soon as 
he might. After that he seemed happier, for he sipped his 
wine with some relish, and smoked a pipe of tobacco with the 
landlord, who treated him with no little consideration. 

Their conversation was about a large stock of brandy which 
Pasco declared he had an intention of laying down for his 
Select Coffee House, and the landlord (who was a smuggler's 
agent) professed his desire to supply. Pasco's assurance was 
truly prodigious, and he volunteered an explanation of his 
begrimed condition by saying that he had been grubbing in 
some wine-vaults, testing wine that had been offered him ; 
but he did not approve of the quality, who would have 
nothing but the best, no matter what the expense. 

But all this fine language was brought to a sudden termina- 
tion when the messenger arrived back with a letter from 
Dr. Gale. It was clearly not such a reply as Pasco had 
expected, for it threw him into a violent temper, being, I 
suspected, a refusal to send any money. As he sat reading it, 
with many a curse and grimace, the messenger took occasion 
to mention there had been a riot in the Savoy, and the mob 
had demolished a house belonging to a crimping agent. 

* Whose house was it ?' asked the landlord. 

* Why, some such name as Paskew,' answered the man. 

' Hey, and is that so ?' exclaimed the landlord, turning his 
eyes inquiringly on Pasco. 

* The Hue and Cry is out after him, and he'd better fall into 
the hands of the law than the hands of the mob, for they'll 
make short work of him.' 

At the first sound of his name Pasco had pricked up his 
ears, and when he heard the man's ftirther remarks, hastily 
put his hands into his pocket, pulled out a florin, which he 
gave the messenger, and dismissed him. 

^ What does all Uiis mean, Dr. Pasco ? asked the landlord. 
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' The man's a numskull," declared Pasco brazenly. ^ He's 
gotten the name Dr, Gale told him to deliver the letter to 
into his head. You don't go for to think my Select Coffee 
House could be mistook for a crimping den ? See that you 
get that brandy for me, Mr. Symes — four casks of it.' And 
getting up, he took me by the hand and swaggered out of the 
Piebald Horse as if he were its most affluent and respectable 
customer. 

But a few steps away his manner speedily changed, and he 
pulled up in an unkind hesitation what to do, still grabbing 
me by the hand. As for myself, I was in a pretty quandary 
with it all ; for you must bear in mind I had never caught 
sight of his pursuers, and conceived they were soldiers, and 
when I heard of the mob wrecking the house, and the Hue 
and Cry after him, I ax;counted myself the cause of it, as 
a young rebel to the King, and much worse implicated 
than he. 

At last, after scratching his chin in thought for a full two 
minutes, he set off down the road with the air of a man who 
has. a destination. Whereupon I ventured to ask him where 
we were going to now, 

* Hold your tongue,' he snapped, * unless you wish it cut 
out.' 

* But I'm very hungry,' said I, who had eaten nothing since 
breakfast, and it was then three o'clock. 

*D'ye think this is the proper time to be hungry?' he 
demanded most unreasonably, and with a sudden Aime of 
ferocity in his tone, and gave my arm a cruel jerk that 
nearly brought it out of its socket. ^ Hurry up, you spawn 
of hell ! 'Tis you what's as bad as a brace of bracelets on my 
legs. Hurry up ! hurry up !' And he lugged me along so 
roughly, thrice, tljiat I was carried off my feet and fell in front 
of his. 

^ God grind me !' he cried impatiently, * but I shall be the 
death of you afore I've done with you. THs bad enough to 
have to hoof it in the sun, without a young devil like you 
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sitting on my back. Take heed and don't give me no more 
lip, or ril kill you — so that's plain.' 

I scrambled to my legs as best I could (for this man in his 
moments of passion terrified me, as the tiger terrifies the 
deer), and he caught me by the hand again with a rapid snap. 
There was something in his manner which gave me the 
impression he was intentionally holding me prisoner, for he 
had always been far too fine a gentleman to touch me before, 
save to beat me or kick me out of his way if I got into it. 
And it was this unusual vigilance on his part that put into 
my head what would never have come there otherwise — ^the 
suggestion to break away from him and escape ! 

At first without any thought than to run away, as I had 
been wont to do at the Select Coffee House, when I would 
creep into the cellar or under the beds, or stray the streets 
until his fit of passion wore out, and always with the inten- 
tion of returning. My idea now comprehended nothing more 
than getting out of his reach, and following him by stealth 
when he had given up the pursuit. 

In a little while we got into the open country over by 
Bermondsey, where it was all green and fresh with market 
gardens, and a complete new sight to my eyes, who, I think, 
had never been more than a mile away from the Savoy since 
the day I was first took thera There was a briskness in the 
air very pleasing, and notwithstanding my hunger and my 
fright of Pasco, I found my spirit growing elated. 

And presently what should I see but the river, where it 
bends down by the Isle of Dogs, and the masts of the ships 
rising like a forest from the docks. 

I had once been in the company of a lad who used the sea, 
and made a voyage to a foreign country where you got 
oranges given you for nothing, and had no need to wear more 
clothes than a shirt and a pair of breeches. I listened to him 
discoursing these and other startling wonders one day when 
he was holding forth to a group of boys collected at a street 
comer, and they made an impression on my mind which I 
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never forgot. And now, seeing the masts, I also suddenly 
remembered stories I had heard of apprentices running away 
from cruel masters and going to sea, and all in a flash the 
thought came to me — Why should I not escape from Pasco 
and ship as a sailor-boy ? 

The afternoon was very hot, and he had slax;kened his 
speed. Though he still held me by the wrist, the clasp of his 
hot, greasy hand was relaxed, and there was an evident lassi- 
tude about him. He had often chased me in the Select Coffee 
House, but was too bulky and slow in his movements to come 
at me, who was a nimble Uttle imp. And this gave me a 
confidence that if I was once out of his clutch I had little to 
fear. Moreover, there was the Hue and Cry out after him, 
and I was implicated in it (as I thought), and where should 
I be safer than on board a ship ? 

Whilst I was thus cogitating we came to the open stretch 
of common by Blackheath, with Greenwich Park to our left. 
The place was very deserted, and no one within hail except 
three women, from whom Pasco could expect no assistance to 
catch me. He was lost in thought, his brow puckered, and 
his eyes fixed gloomily on the groimd, and the sweat running 
down his fat visage. For half an hour past he had not 
spoke a word, and his pace had grown slower and slower as 
he shuffled along the dusty road. 

One more glance at the ships^ masts, and they seemed to 
inspire me with courage. I gave my hand a tug, and broke 
loose from my captor, and the next moment was scampering 
across the heath as fast as my little legs could straddle it. 

I heard him give an exclamation of surprise, and then 
come pounding after me. Fear lent speed to my flight, and 
I used every exertion, jumping some of the smaller furze 
bushes, and skipping the obstacles on my way as I made 
straight for the river. 

He roared to me to stop, vowing he would murder me 
when he caught me if I did not. His threat had the 
opposite effect to what was intended. Stopping was the 
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very last thing I was inclined for, and I ran on sturdily at 
my utmost speed, without any thought of harbouring my 
wind, and only intent on putting the greatest distance I 
could between him and me. 

Although getting on for eleven years old, I was at this 
time extreme small for my age. 'DeviPs Shrimp' they 
called me at the Select Coffee House, and the name fitted, or 
at least the last part of it. But if I was agile, I had not 
the length of stride necessary to get over the rough broken 
heath. 

And yet I had the better of the chase, and might, perhaps, 
have gotten clear away but for my own folly, who must keep 
glancing over my shoulder to see how Pasco was progressing. 
And once when I did so I plunged my foot into a rabbit- 
hole, and down I came, and before I could rise and recover 
my stride he was on me. One smash from his heavy hand, 
and I rolled upon the ground. 

Then he stood over me and glared. He was a sight 
enough to scw:ify me, his inflamed face crimson with exertion, 
and his panting breath coming and going like the snarl and 
spit of a wild beast. And in the close-set brown eyes of 
him there lurked a greed of malice and revenge now to be 
satiated. 

* Oh, Fm sorry ! Fm sorry !' I shrieked, tumbling on to my 
kne^l^, and clasping my hands in appeaL * Fll never do it 
again!" 

* No,' he said deliberately, * you worCU Because Fm a-going 
to kill you.' 

He stooped down and caught me by my coat-collar, and, 
fingering it till he got a good purchase, swung me on to my 
feet, and began to beat and buffet me on the head and face, 
€u;companying his blows with a torrent of oaths and curses. 

I stood it as long as I could, shielding my face with my 
skinny little hands, and bending my head low. But my sub- 
mission to his chastisement seemed to incresuse rather than 
abate bis anger, and, catching me by the ear, he shifted his 
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striking hand, pulled my face up to a convenient angle, and 
set to slapping my unprotected cheek so savagely that in 
my desperation I turned it and gripped his wrist with my 
teeth. 

At that he lost control over himself, and gave me a blow 
with his fist that felled me, and the next second I felt a kick 
on my leg, followed by an excruciating pain, and the instinct 
that it was no longer of any service to me. 

I screamed out and implored mercy from him, but without 
avail. Kick followed kick, as it had been a vicious mule in fray, 
and I gave up all hope, feeling that his threat (so constant) 
to kill me was now to be realized. I may put it that I had 
resigned myself to death, when, all of a sudden, I heard him 
give a startled ejaculation, and stagger back a step or two, 
and a woman's voice ring out : 

* Why you beat dis poor boy ?' 

And then between me and him rustled a skirt, and I saw 
the form of a lady, drest in a fine lilac pelisse, with a large 
Leghorn hat and feathers on her head, take up a position to 
protect me from the violence of this fiend. 

^ Hell and damnation !' roared Pasco in a voice of astonish- 
ment and rage. * Who are you, madam, to interfere ?' 

* One who haf de power to haf a saucy ruffian punished,' 
answered the lady, with a very foreign accent, and in a voice 
of stem indignation. 

* Well see as to that !' cried Pasco. * Stand aside, and let 
me get at the boy !' 

' Dat you iieffer sail do !' exclaimed the lady ; and as he 
approached struck him full in the face with a large green fan 
she carried. 

He lifted his hand to retaliate, when at that moment 
. another lady and a young girl came hurrying up in the 
greatest agitation, and threw themselves between Pasco and 
my rescuer. 

^ Oh, madam ! madam !' cried the elder lady, ^ come away. 
Do not be embroiled in this affair. Leave the brat.' And she 
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caught hold of my rescuer's hand and attempted to drag, 
her off. 

*Neffer, Harriet, neffer! Dis brute sail answer for his 
conduct as true as mine name is Caroline. Who are you ?' 
she demanded of Pasco, ' and why you beat dis poor leetle 
boy?' 

* Who are you that asks ?' he retorted rudely, * and what 
business is it of yours ?' 

And he squared up to her in a threatening manner, whilst 
the elder lady tried to push him back, and the girl set off 
running towards the road, but without Pasco seeing her. 

* You sail soon find out. Do not tink to frighten me ! De 
man dat vould strike a shild like dat is a coward, and a 
rogue, and a villain !' Then she turned to me and asked, 
* Vot is your name, shild ?' 

* Fm Jimmy Rabbit,' I sobbed, as I lay in agony on the 
ground. 

* And is dis your father ?' 

* No, no !' I cried. * He's Dr. Pasco. He says he will kill 
me!' 

* Vot for you beat Shimmy Rabbit ?' demanded the lady of 
Pa^co. 

* He was running away.' 

* And vy you run away ?' asked the lady of me. 

* Tis Dr. Pasco that is running away,' I cried, pointing to 
the tyrant, * from the Hue and Cry.' 

* So,' said the lady, and nodded her head meaningly, * from 
de Hue and Cry.' 

' Enough of this !' growled Pasco. * Leave the boy to me, 
unless you wish some uncivil treatment. Jump up at once, 
Jimmy, and come with me.' 

* Don't let him take me !' I cried, and tried to roll away 
from him as he lurched round the lady to catch me, pushing 
her roughly aside with his elbow. 

In an instant she had flown at him, caught him by the 
collar of his coat, and was calling to me to get up and run 
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whilst she held on to him. But I was impotent to rise, and 
all I could do was to try and roll over on the ground, which 
gave me agony more than enough. 

Pasco sought to liberate himself from the lady'*s grasp. 

* Let be !' he cried, * or I shall strike you, fine lady or no 
fine lady.' 

Whereupon her companion seized him by the coat-tails, 
and began pulling away and screaming for help at the top of 
her voice. He flung round to rid himself of her, and then, 
all of a sudden, recognised that there had been a third 
female, and she was gone. What with the suspicion that it 
was for assistance, and the outcry that was now raised, and 
the elevated spot the struggle was taking pleuse on, that could 
be viewed from a far distance, a sudden panic seized him. 

And just then the second lady called out something to him 
which I was too faint and dizzy to catch the meaning of, and 
I saw Pasco give a great jump of surprise, and his face go 
green and mottled again, as it had done on the roof-top in 
the Savoy. 

With a mighty effort he tore himself free from the first 
lady's grasp, who still strove to detain him with incom- 
parable resolution, nearly bringing her to the ground with 
his violence, and, turning round, ran away as fast as his legs 
could carry him. 

^ Is Your Royal Highness hurt ?' cried the second lady, dis- 
playing the most anxious solicitude. 

' Pho, pho, Harriet ! But, damn me, if I could only 
catch dat villain again !' And she half started to pursue him. 

^ Madam, madam ! I implore you not to run any further 
risque ! Pray, pray stop ! It is only by a miracle you have 
escaped from the monster.' 

' To tink he should haf escapit !' cried the lady, and 
stamped her foot angrily as she g€ized at Pasco's departing 
figure. *But dis poor leetle shild, I must see to him. 
HSlas I but he do look white !' she exclaimed as her eyes fell 
on me, who was now in an extremity. * Come, Shimmy,' she 
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said kindly, ^ dere is notings to be feared now. Get up, my 
shild. De wicked man is run away.' 

I opened my eyes, and, looking up, saw a gracious face 
bending over me, with a smile on it that chased all my fears 
away. I made an attempt to rise, but the pain in my leg 
overpowered me. The kind face faded out of my ken, the 
heatii whirled round and round, a mist seemed to blind me, 
and all I can remember is giving a weak cry, and stretching 
out my hands in supplication for help, and then falling 
prostrate at the feet of the Good Princess, 



CHAPTER IV 

MY LADY KIND AND BOUNTIFUL 

When I came to my senses I was in a room, and a very 
genteely-drest woman applying something most pungent to 
my nostrils. I pushed her hand away, and endeavoured to 
arise, but she held me down gently. 

* Where am I ?' I asked, 'and where is Dr. Pasco ?' 

And then I heard a kind voice saying: *Do not be 
frightened. Shimmy. Lie still. Dere is notings to fear now.' 

It was the lady who had rescued me, and none other than 
the Princess of Wales ! She was at this time a woman of 
four-and-thirty, of considerable attractions. Her features 
were delicate and agreeable, especially her mouth, very small 
and sensitive ; her eyes blue, and capable of great expression, 
now flashing with spirit, now sparkling with merriment, as 
the mood took her ; and she had a brilliant complexion and 
a great abundance of light auburn hair. There was a com- 
plete absence of stateliness about her, and she displayed an 
unaffected frankness and freedom in the neglig^ of her 
costume and the abandon of her many habitual attitudes. 

It was a joyful relief to me to see her by the side of my 
couch, for although I had no suspicion of her quality, I 
recognised the good angel who hcid descended, as it might be 
from the sky, and protected me from Pasco. And with that 
experienced an instant sense of safety and satisfaction. 

*Do you feel better, Shimmy?' she asked, as I remained 
silently staring at her. 

[48] 
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• 

I nodded my head, but did not adventure to speak. 

' You should answer when you're spoke to,' whispered the 
woman, whose name was Mrs. Sander. *When Her Royal 
Highness asks how you are, you should say, " I thank Your 
Royal Highness, I am better.'' ' 

* Dere, dere, Sander, don't vorry de poor shild. He do not 
know better. Are you in pain. Shimmy .?' 

* My leg hurts,' I said. 

* HelcLs ! I fear it is broke. But we haf send for de surgeon, 
and he vill mend it, and you vill soon be veil.' 

' Will he hurt me ? I asked, and began to whimper. 

' Fie, for shame !' she said. * You must not cry before 
you are hurt. Shimmy. Dat is like de leetle coward. I vant 
you to be brafe. Den I sail give you sometink dat vill make 
you happy.' 

She looked at me and smiled, and nodded her head so 
encouragingly that she conjured my fears away, 

* Dere, dat is better. Lie ver' still. Shimmy, and den you 
vill not feel de pain. Are you hungry or tirsty ?' 

* I'm damned hungry !' said I, in the language that was 
usual, and went for nothing, in the Select Coffee House. 

Mrs. Sander gave an exclamation of rebuke, and clapped 
her hand to my mouth. But the Princess burst into a hearty 
laugh, which astonished me, who could see no reason for it. 

* Den you sail haf a damned goot dinner, Shimmy,' she 
said, and gave orders for me to be served from her own. 
^ And now Mary Wilson sail come and attend to you, and 
when Mr. Edmeades, de apoticary, do arrive, I vill see dat he 
is gentle and do not hurt you more dan his leetle possible.' 

She left the room, and a minute later a stout, bustling 
young woman came in, and took over charge of me from 
Mrs. Sander, who was the Princess's own dresser and confi- 
dential woman. Mary proceeded to wash my hands and 
face, and make me a little more presentable. She was a 
good-hearted creature, expressed great concern at my mis- 
fortune, and was so kind and homely in her manner that I 

4 
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found tongue to speak, and ask her who the lady was that 
had rescued me. 

* Why, la ! 'tis Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 
who will be Queen of England some day.' 

This unexpected piece of information gave me a tremendous 
shock. And for what reason, should you think? Why, 
then, I assure you, because I was (as I believed) the son of a 
rebel to the King, and now brought into the very jaws of 
danger. It was the King's soldiers from whom I had been 
rescued by Pasco, and agam from the King's soldiers that I 
had fled this very day. And here I was come into the power 
of the Princess, who would be Queen ! 

I suppose my face disclosed my alarm, for Mary Wilson, 
observing it, and misunderstanding the reason, went on to 
reassure me. 

* There's no need to be frightened, Jimmy. Sure, you 
won'^t And a kinder mistress in all Kent, nor one more 
condescending. And you might live with her for a twelve 
months and a day and never know she was aught but a plain 
gentleman's lady. And you're a lucky boy to come under 
her eye, that you are, for she's the charitablest Princess that 
ever was.' 

* And when will she be Queen ?' 

* When ? Why, when the King dies, to be sure, and His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales comes to the throne. 
Unless he dies, too, and then it will be their daughter, the 
little Pripcess Charlotte — God bless her ! — who's in the Blue 
Drawing-room now, on a visit. She has asked to see you, and 
Miss Garth has promised that she shall.' 

*And will she be Queen, too?' I inquired in tones of 
dismay. 

* Why, to be sure, unless there's a son bom, which isn't at 
all likely ! She'll be Queen after Her Royal Highness.' 

I was appalled to thus find myself in what verily seemed 
an atmosphere of Queens. It almost appeared to me I had 
better have gone off with Pasco than enter this dangerous 
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society. Supposing they discovered I was a rebel's son ! My 
heart sank to think what my fate would be. If they €isked, 
' Who was my father ?' what was I to say ? All I knew of him 
was that he had been a rebel. And perhaps Pasco might 
write a letter and inform against me. I tell you, I was in a 
pretty scare and pickle, and the only thing that occurred to 
my mind was to stoutly maintain I did not know who my 
father was, and this I determined to do to the last breath in 
my body. 

Mary now went to fetch my dinner, and when she returned 
began asking several questions about my rescue fix)m Pasco 
as she fed me. I gave her what description I could of the 
Princess'*s encounter with him, and as I regarded her valour 
from the standpoint of my own abject fear of the tyrant, I 
painted it in the most audacious colours, though not more 
brilliantly than it deserved. It was as well I had this private 
conversation, for in my excess of zeal to praise the Princess, 
I expressed myself in language that plainly shocked Mary, 
who laid an interdict on a great number of the words in my 
ordinary vocabulary, and warned me against their repetition, 
under pain and penalty of being reported, which would 
certainly lead to my being whipped (when I was well) and 
turned into the street. This seemed very unreasonable to 
me, who found an almost insuperable impediment imposed on 
my speech that threatened to render me practically dumb 
from the poverty of expression lefL 

About an hour later Mr. Edmeades, the surgeon, arrived, 
and after examining my hurt, pronounced my leg broke, and 
that it must be set at once. He put me to great pain as he 
felt for the fracture, and I could not restrain my screams. 
These brought the Princess into the room, at the sight of 
whom I was mightily gratified. 

* Oh, de poor leetle shild— he do make my heart ache to 
hear him !' she cried, and came and knelt down by my couch 
and caught my hand in hers. ^ Shimmy, Shimmy, I am so 
sorry for you, but you must bear de pain brafely ! See, I 
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vill hold your hand, and you must squeeze mine tight — ver^ 
tight, till it is all over.' 

* I think, Your Royal Highness, I must have him on the 
table,' said Mr. Edmeades. 

*Den get ready — ^get ready,' answered the Princess im- 
patiently. *I vill soothe de shild. You must be quick — 
tres vite — for dis is torture to him.' 

The preparations were made, and I was lifted on to the 
table by Mary Wilson and Mr. Edmeades. And the former 
held my head and Mrs. Sander my sound leg, with the Prin- 
cess holding my hands. 

* How long vill it last ?' she asked. 

* Whilst Your Royal Highness can count twenty slowly.' 
She stooped down to me very tenderly, and there were 

tears in her eyes as she saw the pain I was in and heard my 



* Be brafe. Shimmy, my poor leetle shild ! See, I vill 
count twenty — ^no, I vill only count fifteen, and den it vill be 
over all de sooner. I vill hold your hand. Shimmy, and you 
sail hold mine. And now be brafe — ^be brafe.' 

She glanced up at Mr. Edmeades and nodded her head, 

and began ' One ' and I thought she was never going to say 

* Two.' And then I felt the surgeon's fingers and thumbs 
working at my broken bone, and the pain shot into it 
excruciating, and I caught my breath to scream. When there 
came * Two ' from the lips of the Princess, and her grasp 
tightened on mine, and seemed to speak to me with its touch, 
so firm yet so supporting. 

I turned my face to hers and away from the surgeon's, 
whose ominous bending form had fascinated me till this 
moment. Her blue eyes looked full into mine with a pity 
in them that I drank in ; and she clutched me tighter and 
tighter, as if she were waiting for the scream that was 
breaking. 

And there — I cannot tell you how it was, but some subtle 
influence seemed to pass from her to me, for the scream was 



r 
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strangled in a gasp at its birth, and though I felt my head 
and body trembling violently with physical weakness, no cry 
escaped me. 

I vow 'tis beyond me to explain the reason, but the Princess 
counted the full fifteen, and by some miraculous means, or 
owing to the singular power she possessed over me, I never 
uttered a sound. So long as I looked into her eyes, and she 
into mine, my spirit seemed sustained, though my teeth 
chattered and my strength oozed from me like water in the 
agony I had to endure. To this day 'tis incomprehensible to 
me ; all I can do is tell you truly what occurred. When at 
last the limb was set, and Mr. Edmeades rose up and called 
for bandages, and I knew the operation was over, I tried to 
crown all by giving a smile. 

* Dere, Mr. Edmeades, what do you tink of mine leetle 
hero?' asked the Princess, and then in her impulsive, unaffected 
way bent down and gave me a kiss. 

* Ay, for sure. Madam,' said Mary Wilson, who had turned 
very pale, * he bore it far better than I could have done. I 
felt fit to faint when I heard the bone snap. If it hadn't 
been for Your Royal Highness I could never have stood and 
held him.' And she fell back a pace or two, with her hand to 
her heart, and not at all firm on her legs. Her weakness 
seemed to affect Mrs. Sander, for she was looking for the 
bandages like one dazed. 

* Pho, pho !' cried the Princess, and fetched them herself, 
and supported me with many a kind, caressing pat as Mr. 
Edmeades bound them round my leg. 

When all was finished, he desired me to be lifted on to the 
couch again, and Mary and Mrs. Sander came forward for 
the purpose ; but the Princess waved them back, and lifting 
me in her arms, carried and laid me down. 

^ And now,' she said, * see vot I haf got for you. Shimmy,' 
And drew out of her pocket some comfits, so delicious to look 
at that, despite what I had gone through, they made my mouth 
water and my eyes sparkle. Picking out the most tempting, 
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she popped it into my mouth, and placed the rest in my hand. 
Last of all, she produced a golden guinea, and held it up 
before my eyes, ^ Do you know vot dat is. Shimmy ? 

* Tis a guinea," said I, who had been sent out to change 
many at the Select Coffee House. 

* Daf s my present to you for being a brafe boy,' she said, 
and gave it to me. 

I did not know what to say, to have this great sum of 
money given me all for myself, who had once thought myself 
blessed by Heaven to have a crown. I held it in my hand, 
and stared at this Lady Kind and Bountiful, whose goodness 
and tenderness was beyond my compi'ehension. I was but an 
uncouth little cub, that had never been taught, and, perhaps, 
had few occasions to use the words ^ thank you ' ; and now I 
cast about for words to express my feelings, and could find 
none. 

^ Why, what a rude, ungrateful little boy you are not to 
say " thank you '' to Her Royal Highness !' exclaimed Mary 
reproachfully ; and Mr. Edmeades, who was standing looking 
at me with a professional air, frowned behind the Princess'*s 
back. 

But even with this prompting it did not seem to me that 
the mere words suggested could suffice. I felt I must do 
something, and, for want of aught better, I put the guinea 
to my lips and kissed it, looking at the Princess all the time, 
my heart too full to speak. 

* De dear leetle shild,' she said, and stroked my forehead 
tenderly, * dat does tank me so prettily !' 



CHAPTER V 

THE PRINCESS OF WALES 

*Vell, Shimmy,' said the Princess to me as soon as Mr. 
Edmeades had departed, leaving the injunction that it would 
be necessary for me to keep my bed for a fortnight, and with a 
little bleeding I should not come to any harm, * ve haf got to 
keep you, you see ! I do not tink you vill be ver' sorry for 
dat ? You sail be one of my leetle charity boys, dat I bring 
up. But first of all you must tell me who you are, and who 
vas your fader, and dat man who vas beating you.' 

^ My father is dead, and my mother is dead, and my name 
is Jimmy Rabbit, and Dr. Pasco is '^ 

But here I broke off, fearing to get in a muddle. 

' Who is dis Pasco ?' 

^ My master,' I said, ^ and he beats me, and says he will 
murder me.' 

* He vill neflTer beat you again. Shimmy, so do not let dat 
frighten you. And now, who vas your fader ?' 

* My father is dead,' I repeated. 

* Yes, yes. But who vas he — vot V€is he ?' 

At this insistence there came to me an unreasoning fear 
that the Princess suspected he was a rebel. It compelled me 
to make some declaration on the spur of the moment, and 
for want of anything better to answer I said he was a sailor- 
man. 

(It was a great opportunity missed through my childish 
fear and ignorance ; for I had but to mention my name, and 

[65] 
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the incident of my kidnapping and it would have led to a 
revelation that must have restored me to my parents whilst 
they were yet alive.) 

* And vould you like to be a sailor ?' asked the Princess. 
' That I would,' said I eagerly. 

* Veil, den, you sail be von,' she promised me, smiling and 
nodding her head in confirmation. ' I haf sent many leetle 
boys into de service of de King's Navy, and ven you haf been 
schoolt I vill send you.' 

At this my face fell. v 

* I don't want to be schooled,' I declared, who had heard 
school was as bad as a prison. ^ I want to go to sea.' 

* But you are not big enough yet. Shimmy. Vy, you are 
only a shild.' 

' I've done plenty of work,' I protested stoutly. 

* How old are you ?' she asked. 

Having no knowledge of my age, I adventured the assertion 
I was fourteen. 

* Fourteen !' she cried, and gave one of her hearty laughs. 
* Ve vill divide dat by half, Shimmy, and den ve sail be more 
near de mark.' So saying, she caught one of my hands in hers, 
and circled my wrist with her forefinger and thumb. * Dese leetle 
bones vould break did de vaves come over dem. You must grow 
big and strong before you can go to sea. And learn to read, 
because I cannot haf de people say my charity boys dey is 
ignorant and uncared for. And ven you are big enough I vill 
ask Captain Sir Sidney Smith or Captain Hood to take you. ^ 
Dey haf many of my boys took. And you sail be a sailor like 
your fader, and a credit to your King and country. I am proud 
of my charity boys, and you must make me proud of you. 
Shimmy.' 

She spoke without any pride or affectation, and so kindly 
that I felt drawn towards her more than I had to anyone in 
my life, even Sarah Wells. For it was a complete new and 
strange thing to me to be addressed in this coaxing way, who 
hardly knew what civility was, or the sound of a polite speech. 
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Just then there came in Mrs. Lee, who was a friend and 
companion to the Princess, and her daughter Winsome, who 
stood by my couch-side. 

* Vot do you tink of my Kaninchen now ? asked the 
Princess, with a laugh. * Is he not improvit ?' 

* Tis a sweet, pretty child, I do declare,** said Mrs. Lee, 
looking at me critically, * with his black hair and his violet- 
coloured eyes. Quite uncommon-looking ! How are you now, 
my little man ? Is your leg painful ?' 

^ ' It vill soon be veil,' the Princess made answer for me. 
^And he is going to be a goot boy, and learn how to read 
and write. And ven he is big enough he is going to be a 
sailor.' 

All this time my eyes were fixed on Winsome Lee, who was 
standing a little behind her mother looking sympathetically 
at me. She was a girl of about twelve years of age, tall and 
slight, with beautiful pale-golden hair, and a lovelier face 
than I had ever seen before. And when she smiled, as she 
now did at me, it was like a glint of spring sunshine. I still 
had in my hand some of the comfits the Princess had given 
me, and I held them out to Winsome to take some. She 
picked out one, and then, to my amaze, stooped down and 
gave me a kiss. Tis a kiss the memory of which I have 
treasured through a long life. 

* Winny,' cried her mother reprovingly, and drew her back, 
^what are you thinking of? You don't know who the 
child is.' 

* I feel so sorry for the poor little boy,' she excused herself. 
* To think of how he was beaten by that wicked man !' 

* Do not scold her, Harriet,' said the Princess ; Mt is de 
tender heart, and I do love to see it. I do not tink de poor 
shild haf had many kisses in his life.' 

' Your Highness's heart is all susceptibility,' said Mrs. Lee. 
*I hope Jimmy will be grateful to you. I have not yet 
gotten over the terror I felt when that man rushed at 
you.' 
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* You are too timid, Harriet. But dat is de vay vid all 
you English ladies. In mine country it is different. Dere is 
no von so brafe as a Brunswicker,' She rose to her feet as 
she spake, and drew herself up with a pride that fitted her 
well. * And I haf save leetle Shimmy, and put his master 
to de rout, vich do make me de most bleased. Goot-night, 
Shimmy,' she added, turning to me and smiling. * Sleep veil, 
and do not dream of dat cruel man. He vill neffer come 
back any more, and you sail be happy here mit me.' 

She left the room, accompanied by Mrs. Lee ; but Winsome 
lingered behind, and took the seat on my couch the Princess 
had vacated. 

* Tis time the child was let go to sleep, Mistress Winsome,' 
said Mary, who had been standing by all the time. 

*To sleep!' I cried; *but I never go to bed till the 
morning.' 

^ La, then ! To hear a babe like you talk, I declare ! 
Where have you been brought up ?' 

* I am not a babe,' I protested indignantly, who did not 
relish being treated like one ; and although I had been awed 
in the presence of the Princess, had no mind to be so sub- 
missive in humbler company. The truth was, at this time 
of my life I was very small and puny for my age, which was 
between ten and eleven years, though few would have guessed 
more than eight. And, if you will have some description of 
my personal appearance, my hair was blaxsk and my eyes of a 
blue colour — ^a conjunction you sometimes find in the Irish 
race, which, I believe, gave me a pleasing appearance (though 
no longer existing, I am told), and led to my being accounted 
a sweet, pretty child, as the saying goes. I mention this cir- 
cumstance not from any vanity, but because I believe the 
features and appearance of me brought me favour I could not 
otherwise have obtained, and in chief measure contributed to 
my advancement. 

* He told Her Royal Highness he was fourteen years old,' 
said Mary, laughing at the recollection. 
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* How old are you, Jimmy ?' asked Winsome gently. 

* I don't know,' I told her frankly. 

* When is your birthday ?' 

* I haven't got a birthday.' 

* And where did you live, Jimmy ?' 

* In the Select Coffee House at the Savoy.' 

* And what did you do ?* 

* Work,' I answered laconically, and not without dignity. 

* Have you not been to school ?' 
*NotI.' 

* And who made you work ?' 

* Everyone. I was Devil's Shrimp in the house.' 

This frank confession seemed to afford Mary great cause 
for mirth ; but Winsome did not smile, only looked at me 
sadly, and with a certain wonder in her hazel eyes. 

* I don't think you had better ask him any more questions, 
miss,' said Mauy. *I do believe he's a deep little man, 
after all.' 

So Winsome changed the conversation, and began telling 
me about the Princess's charity boys, and how she had said 
I should be one of them. And I leamt it was her custom to 
adopt orphans, and put them out to board and be taught, 
and then the boys were sent into the Navy and the girls to 
domestic service. They all lived near by, either at Woolwich 
or Greenwich, and when the Princess was in residence at 
Montague House (as this house was called) it was her custom 
to collect them all there one afternoon in every week, and 
give them refreshments, and allow them to run on the heath. 
And when they were old enough the boys were put under the 
charge of a captain, who looked after them out of favour to 
the Princess, and if they were smart and industrious they all 
got on excellently well, and she never failed to continue her 
interest in their welfare; but if they did anything wrong, 
then she would send for them, and tell them they had dis- 
graced her bringing up, and she would have nothing more to 
do with them. 
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You may be sure I was interested enough in all this, and 
gave great heed to what was the best way to win the 
Princess''s favour, upon which everything depended. 

'For,** said Winsome, *if she ehuses she can get a boy 
made a midshipman, as she did Master Flinn, who now carries 
his dirk, and may be a captain some day, and in command of 
a frigate, or at least a brig.' 

' And was he a charity boy ?' I €isked. 

' Yes. His father was a gunner who had lost an arm in 
action, and the Princess got him a pensioner to the chest at 
Greenwich, and his son into the Navy. And if you behave 
well, Jimmy, I think she will do as much for you,' 

' Tis high time you went. Mistress Winsome,' said Mary, 
breaking into our converse. * Here's a draught the surgeon 
said Jimmy was to take, and he must drink it now and go to 
sleep.** 

' I'll take no physic,' I declared. 

* Fie, Jimmy !' said Winsome ; ^ that's not behaving well. 
If the Princess heard you ^' 

But before she had finished the sentence I seized the glass 
and gulped the medicine down. 

' That's a good boy,' said Winsome brightly, as she patted 
me on the head and said good-night. But did not offer 
to kiss me again. 

Left to myself (for Mary also went off to get her supper), 
I had leisure to consider of all the wonderful events which 
had happened to me that day. Here was as complete a 
change of circumstances out of Pasco's power as that which 
carried me into it. I had woke that morning the Devil's 
Shrimp (as I rightly described myself) in the Select Coffee 
House. I lay down to sleep that night in the palace of a 
Princess, and under her protection ! What this was to mean 
to me I did not, of course, then realize, nor for long, long 
after; but I was shrewd enough to see something of the 
good fortune that had befallen me, and determined to profit 
by it. 
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As for Pasco, now that my mind was more composed, my 
fears diminished. There was the Hue and Cry after him, and 
I knew that was like to keep him in hiding. Nor could I 
forget the panic-struck way in which he had decamped after 
he learnt it was the Princess of Wales he had shown rudeness 
to. I was too ignorant to appreciate the exact quality of 
the Princess, whose title meant but a name to me, saving 
that she was the daughter of the King, and would be Queen 
herself. I wondered if Pasco knew that, and would write and 
tell her I was the son of a rebel It struck a chill into my 
heart to think of such a denouncement, who knew Pasco to 
be a man to stick at nothing. 

But presently comfort came to my heart when I reflected 
how kind the Princess had been to me, and her smile that 
was in itself an assurance of comfort. And how she had 
rescued me from Pasco, which was a thing no one in the 
Select Coflee House had dared do when his passion was 
aroused, and he could be as raging as a Barbary lion. In 
the wonder of all the sights I had seen, all the terrors expe- 
rienced, and the vast attention paid me (who had never before 
received notice from any person of quality), my mind had 
been too frill to dwell upon that incident, which it began to 
do now, when (in the dark) I fancied I saw again Pasco''s 
flushed and bloated face advancing towards me, and the 
Princess's incomparable bravery that met him with such 
resolution and prevailed over him. 

I turned on my couch and drew the clothes over my head, 
shuddering to think of what might have been my fate but for 
this valiant Princess. And then came to me an appreciation 
of what she had done, and with it a feeling of devout gratitude 
and admiration. ,With which mental picture I fell asleep, 
to dream of interminable flights over house-roofs, and being 
held over the dizzy edges of precipices, and mobs shouting 
and throwing stones, and weary tramping in the hot sun, with 
a greasy hand round my wrist and the soldiers marching after 
me, and pursuit by Pasco, who (in my dreams) assumed the 
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fonn and aspect of a savage wild beast, and being rescued 
from him by a woman with auburn hair and a command- 
ing presence and a speech that was complete new to me in 
its pronunciation, before whom he had cowered and slunk 
back. 

I awoke next morning in a fever, which had doubtless 
kept me restless through the night and occasioned my bad 
dreams. There was no getting up for me, and I kept my 
bed all day. A number of people came to call at Montague 
House, it having been noised abroad that the Princess had 
been assaulted by a ruffian on the heath yesterday, and these 
were persons of quality and others making inquiries. Win- 
some, wh^n she had been sent for assistance by her mother, 
Mrs. Lee, brought back a man, who carried me to the house, 
and when he was dismissed, with a guinea for his pains, spent 
it in a tavern, where he soon got drunk, and gave a most 
alarming account of what he had seen and gathered, declaring 
Her B;oyal Highness had saved me from being murdered, and 
beaten off my assailant with her own hands. 

In consequence, there was a regular stream of callers and 
many people from London to find out whether the Princess 
was injured (including a spy from Carlton House, who went 
back disappointed that she was not dead), to offer their 
congratulations on her escape. There came, also, two 
runners from Bow Street, who, when they learnt the ruffian 
was none other than Dr. Pasco, were soon on his scent, 
and effected his capture at Woolwich, where he had took 
refuge. 

But to return to Montague House, where I had suddenly 
become an object of interest, owing to the Princess's rescue 
of me ; so that during the week several persons came in to . 
view me out of curiosity, and a compliment (as it were) to the 
Princess. Tliere were Sir John and Lady Douglas, Sir Sidney 
Smith (the same who fought so nobly at Acre), and Captain 
Hood, who was afterwards the Admiral of that name. Also 
many others of fashion. I can tell you a great to-do was 
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made about me, who was asked more questions^ that I could 
answer, especially about Dr. Pasco (for by this time it was 
known the runners had caught him, and a man has only to be 
a criminal to be in great esteem for gapers), and there were 
prodigious compliments paid to the Princess for her astound- 
ing spirit displayed in opposing such an abandoned and 
desperate character. 

* And what are you going to do with the brat. Madam ?' 
asked Lady Douglas, who at this time was the most ob- 
sequious of all the company to the Princess, though she 
afterwards tried to effect her ruin with outrageous perjurifica- 
tion. 

* It is my intention to have him educated and sent into His 
Majesty's Navy.' 

*Your Royal Highness knows best, but I should feel 
inclined to consider of it before harbouring the boy. Have 
you made inquiries concerning him ?' 

* He is an orphan, and dat is enough for me,' said the 
Princess. * My poor leetle Shimmy, he haf been ill-treated 
and made to vork too hard, and is de most Godless leetle 
rascal dat ever you did hear of. But still ' — she pinched my 
cheek — We vill make a man of him. Captain Hood, vot 
tink you ? Vill he make a good sailor ?' 

* He's a likely-looking lad, Madam, if I may judge by his 
appearance ; and any boy that you condescend to protect is 
sure to do you credit.' 

^ Dat is vot I have told Shimmy ; dat he must take care 
and do me de credit.' 

* He will be an ungrateful little wretch if he does not, 
after the risque Your Royal Highness took to save him,' said 
Lady Douglas. 

^ I am not ungrateful,' I burst out, hating this woman by a 
sort of instinct, * and I thank Her Royal Highness very much.' 
Jt was the first word I had spoke, and it seemed to please the 
Princess vastly. 

* Dere !' she cried ; * you see vot a good leetle fellow he is. 
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And how him improve in his manners! Yesterday he did 
tell me he was " damned hungry ^ ven I askit him if he vould 
like someting to eat. And to-day it is " I tank Your Royal 
Highness." Oh, ve sail make a shentleman of Shimmy I 
do see.' 

It was to Winsome Lee that I owed any manners I might 
have contracted. She had paid me several visits during the 
week, and instructed me how I ought to address the Princess, 
even to suggesting when I next saw her I should use the very 
words I did. Mary Wilson had also instructed me, and 
between the two of them I managed to get some inkling of 
proper behaviour. Not that the Princess was one to notice 
any deficiency where no want of respect was intended, for 
many of her charity children were unaware of her rank, and 
her treatment of them was as unaffected and kind as it had 
been towards me. She had a great natural love for children, 
being parted from her own daughter by the cruel decree of 
the Prince of Wales, who would only allow the Princess 
Charlotte to visit her mother once a week, and spend the 
summer holidays with her when the Princess went to the sea- 
side. This was a heavy afiliction to Her Royal Highness, 
whose maternal feelings were more strongly developed than 
in most women. 

I was confined to my couch for many days under treatment 
from Mr. Edmeades, and every morning and afternoon the 
Princess came to see me, and I was so fortunate as to secure 
her increasing favour. When this became generally apparent 
everyone in Montague House, from the ladies-in-waiting, of 
whom there were two, down to the lackeys and serving women, 
began to notice me ; and the latter constantly came to see 
' Shimmy,' as I was called, in imitation of the Princess's 
pronunciation of my name, and they kissed me beyond 
endurance. 

M^ M^ ^ M^ M^ 

And now it is necessary you should know some particulars 
of the early life of that persecuted woman Caroline of Bruns- 
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wick, Princess of Wales, if you would follow the story I have 
to relate. 

She was the only daughter of the Duke of Brunswick by 
his wife, the Princess Augusta, who was a sister of His 
Majesty King George the Third. Brought up in a Court 
where gaiety and gallantry ruled supreme, and the formal 
etiquette of royalty was entirely dispensed with, the Princess 
Caroline was ectrly introduced into a life which was the rally- 
ing-point of pleasure and fashion. Here her character became 
moulded on those bold and ample lines which distinguished 
her in after-life ; and she acquired a fi^eedom of manner and 
a disregard for conventionality that was often mistook, to her 
detriment, for a more serious departure from propriety, and 
gave rise to unfavourable interpretations. 

In 1794 her hand was demanded by George III. for his 
son, the Prince of Wales, who had acquired the title of the 
First Gentleman in Europe. The Prince was no party to the 
match, and (it was notorious) only consented thereto in order 
to obtain a grant from Pcirliament to pay off his debts and 
the augmentation of his income. He had already contracted 
a morganatic marriage with a worthy lady who went by the 
name of Mrs. Fitzherbert, and to whom he was attached. 
There is in existence a letter wrote by him to the Princess of 
Brunswick when the alliance was first proposed, wherein he 
warns her in plain, if stilted, words : * I cannot love you ; I 
cannot make you happy ; my heart has long ceased to be 
free.^ But the influence brought to bear on Caroline was too 
overwhelming to be withstood, and she yielded to it, and was 
in the following year united to a Prince who had made no 
secret of his intention to desert her at the ecirliest oppor- 
tunity. 

The marriage took place at the Palace of St. James» and 
you may read how His Royal Highness approached the altar 
in a state of intoxication. And if you would pry further into 
the seci^ets of that melancholy ceremony and its sequel, there 
are the words of the Princess herself spoke many years after. 

5 



I 
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* Judge what it is to haf a drunken husband on one's vedding- 
day, and von who passed de greatest part of his bridal night 
under de grate, vere he fell, and vere I left him. If any one 
were\o say to me dis minute, " Vill you pass your life over 
again, or be killed ?'" I vould chuse Death !' 

A daughter — ^the Princess Charlotte — was bom to this 
ill-assorted union in January, 1796, and in the following 
April the Prince, who had virtually discarded his wife within 
a month of their marriage^ announced his intention of 
definitely separating from her in a letter delivered to her 
through Lord Cholmondeley. This historic communication, 
known to the society of that period as *The Letter of 
License/ announced his intention of * going his way,' and 
invited his wife *to go hers.' There followed a period of 
persecution. The notorious Frances, Lady Jersey, was in 
favour with the Prince, and her power unbounded. She lived 
at Carlton House in the quality of lady-in-waiting to his wife, 
and in the most open and offensive manner ridiculed the 
Royal wife to the Royal husband. From a cold politeness, 
of which the Prince of Wales was a perfect master, his conduct 
towards Caroline degenerated into studied unkindness, with 
no opportunity Ipst of wounding her. She was so insulted 
under his roof that on one occasion every piece of furniture 
was taken out of the room she dined in, except two shabby 
chairs ; and a pair of pearl bracelets given her by the First 
Grentleman in Europe were demanded back, in order that they 
might be bestowed on his mistress. 

Driven from Carlton House, the Princess went to live at 
Charlton, a small village on the borders of Blackheath in 
Kent, in complete retirement, and in 1801 removed to 
Montague House. During all those years she was a 
neglected, discarded woman, having incurred the hatred of the 
Queen, who was as small-minded as her son, and wielded a 
complete influence over the poor old King. His Majesty had 
a great natural aflTection for Caroline, and did what his weak, 
kindly intellect permitted to ameliorate her lot, but the 
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Queen frustrated the most of his endeavours. The hatred — 
for it was nothing less — of the Princess's husband followed 
her into retirement. Her income was circumscribed, she was 
surrounded with menials from the Prince's household, who 
were virtually spies on her actions, and by persons of quality 
who descended to the same infamous conduct, and she was 
denied all the privileges due to her rank and exalted position. 
And this Princess, wife to the heir-apparent of the throne of 
England, and mother of the child who, if she had lived, would 
have sat on that throne in the place of our beloved lady 
Queen Victoria, was compelled to live a life which, in its 
surroundings and circumstances, was barely more than that 
of a gentlewoman. For she had no Court, no Officers of 
State, no Chamberlains, no Maids-of-Honour, but was merely 
attended by a couple of ladies-in-waiting and a modest 
establishment of domestics, under a house steward, such as 
would have been considered contemptible for a peer of even 
moderate fortune. 

In this retreat, into which the Princess entered in her 
twenty-eighth year, she employed her time in the care of 
her infant daughter, the Princess Charlotte (while she was 
allowed to remain with her), and in the improvement of 
her own talents, studying English, painting, music, and many 
other accomplishments, and devoting much attention to 
gardening, of which she was passionately fond. Nor was she 
forgetful of the claims of charity. It was her pious custom to 
adopt orphan children and pay for their up-bringing, and 
eventually to settle them in life, the boys in the service of 
the Navy, the girls in domestic service. She had always eight 
or nine of these waifs under her protection, of whom a visitor 
wrote: 'They were clothed in the simplest but cleanest 
garments, and the Princess firequently saw them and con- 
versed with them in a lively, jocose way. They seemed quite 
ignorant of the high rank of their foster-mother. '^ People 
find fault with me,'' said the Princess, " for this practice of 
mine, but I laugh at their ^^^^^v^ j|#tf^(#W« intention 

Of: THm \^ 
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to raise these children into a rank superior to that in which 
they are placed. In that rank I mean them to remain, and 
become virtuous and happy members of society. The boys 
are destined to become expert seamen, and the girls skilful, 
sensible, and industrious house-wives.^ ' 

On very rare occasions the Princess appeared at Court, but 
only to meet with such studied offensive treatment from the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales that she preferred to forego 
her rights of rank rather than exercise them under such 
circumstances. Her society at Blackheath was restricted to 
a few personal friends who visited her, and one or two residents 
in the locality. Debarred from the exalted circle of life to 
which she belonged, she endeavoured to adapt herself to her 
circumscribed lot, and to find in a simpler state and amidst 
comparatively humble surroundings that happiness which had 
been denied her as the second lady in the land by a husband 
whose barefaced vice and dissipation and profligacy was the 
scandal of Europe. 

Her routine of life was monotonous. She walked about in 
the vicinity of Blackheath unattended by anyone saving her 
ladies. She seldom went to the Opera or entered into any of 
the gaieties of fashionable life. In the summer she would 
spend a few weeks at Margate, Southend, or some other sea- 
side resort, for the benefit of her and the little Princesses 
health; but for the rest of the year she was practically a 
recluse in the retreat she had selected, and only notorious 
in the neighbourhood by the kindness of her deeds and her 
uncommon tenderness to young children, which was, indeed, 
the most pronounced feature in her character. 

Such, then, was the Lady Kind and Bountifiil, into whose 
house I found entry by one of those queer twists of Fortune^s 
Wheel which sends the ball of our life rolling; hither and 
thither, now dropping into this compartment, only to skip 
out and drop into that, until we are at length established 
finally in the one we are fated to occupy. With me, as you 
have seen, and shall further see, tibe ball progressed with 
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eccentric motions — from the home wherein I was bom in 
Ireland to the Select Coffee House, from the Select Coffee 
House to the Palace (such as it was) of a Princess, and from 
there into many other strange situations, until it found me 
finally landed in the spot f^m whence I had first been set 
a-spinning. 



CHAPTER VI 

WINSOME LEE 

And so to resume my story where I broke off to fit in a 
picture whose details I did not learn till long years after the 
time of which I am writing. 

The injury to my leg confined me to my couch for three 
weeks, during which time I was frequently visited by the 
Princess, who continued to take the kindest and most con- 
descending interest in me, oftentimes assuming a seat by my 
bed, and engaging in lively conversation. Three or four days 
after I arrived at Montague House I was supplied with a 
complete outfit of new clothes, and the first time I wore them 
she was pleased to remark upon my improved appearance, and 
declare she could not believe I was the son of a person in so 
humble a class of life as I had stated, vowing that I looked 
* like a leetle shentleman.*^ 

Once she brought her daughter, the Princess Charlotte (who 
lived at Shooter's Hill, near by, under the care of a governess 
appointed by the Prince of Wales) to see me, and the little 
Princess, who was but six years old, put me to much confusion 
by asking me several questions with such a stammer in 
her speech that I found it difficult to comprehend her. She 
was a fine-grown child, with a brilliant complexion, lovely 
hair, and extremely stout, and her mother seemed very 
devoted to her. 

The room I was lodged in was not in the house itself, after 
the first night, which I passed in the housekeeper's room, for 

[70] 
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I was transferred to what was called the Round Tower, which 
stood in the garden, and wherein was a set of rooms occasion- 
ally inhabited by guests, for the accommodation in Montague 
House was narrow. Mary Wilson was ordered to sleep with 
me, but she had her own duties to attend to during the day, 
and I was, in consequence, left a good deal alone. And, 
observing this, an idea occurred to the Princess, and she pro- 
posed that, to employ a portion of my time. Mistress Winsome 
Lee should teach me my letters. The which the latter kindly 
and willingly agreed to do, for she was the only young person 
in that house, and I think felt dull, and was not sorry of the 
distraction the task afforded her. 

And so on the top of my good fortune came the privilege 
of being instructed in the alphabet by this beautiful young 
lady, who, although but twelve years old, possessed many 
accomplishments, with manners most engaging, and a highly 
agreeable disposition. Her companionship, in the circum- 
stances, altogether outweighed what I conceived to' be the 
hardship of learning, and she invested my early lessons with 
a charm which no subsequent ones ever possessed. At first 
she approached the ta!sk with a grave solemnity that 
threatened to make it a most serious business for me ; but 
this soon wore off, and in three or four days she had thrown 
away her reserve, and had you dropped in upon us you would 
never have suspected she was the teacher and I the pupil. 
Not that she omitted the duties she had undertaken, but 
instead of giving me a formal lesson she invented a sort of 
fantastic game, in which the lettera of the alphabet stood for 
various persons or things, and were introduced in the way of 
conversation, so that I quite hankered to make their acquaint- 
ance (all except ' P,' which stood for * Pasco '), and quickly 
picked up their import and literary value, and before the 
week was out was beginning to read in one-syllable words. 

Nor was it only my letters I was learning, but also my 
manners. It is not, perhaps, for me to say that I was quick 
and apt to receive new impressions and correct myself of bad 
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ones acquired, and I would certainly rather lay the Credit to 
Winsome, who effected what was called a * transformation' in me 
by those who noted the progress I made in my behaviour. And 
first of all, my language, which, in an age when all gentlemen, 
from the First downwards, swore in society, was still in excess 
of custom and out of polite fashion in its selection. And from 
the mouth of such a child as I, entirely obnoxious. That I 
shocked Winsome frequently with the coarseness of my speech 
I make no doubt ; and had she declared her inability to have 
anything to do with such a young cub as I, she would have 
been perfectly justified. But she took a more compassionate 
view of my conduct, and corrected me of it in a manner so 
decisive, yet so wholly kind, that for very desire to please her, 
and, more still, to avoid shocking her, I addressed myself to 
a reformation of my language and my manners. 

And so it came to pass that by the time I was able to 
hobble about I had vastly improved in many ways. In my 
comportment towards the Princess I had learnt to be re- 
spectful and dutiftd, and, indeed, when I was told what was 
proper, made it my pleasure to observe the customs; for there 
was no one in the world for whom, apart from her station, I 
felt such a devotion and admiration as for this Lady Kind and 
Bountiful who had rescued me from Pasco, and to whom I 
was beholden for every benefit I enjoyed. She was to me a 
Goddess — a Providence, who, without any supplication on my 
part, had extended to me her protection and generosity, as 
Winsome did constantly indicate to me. For the latter 
was a girl shrewd beyond her years, and having noted the 
favour Her Highness was inclined to show me, took care I 
should not forfeit it for want of being prompted how to 
appreciate it. 

Nor were the lessons she gave me on this point hard and 
fast ones, but rather suggestions and reasonings, that pene- 
trated the hide of uncouthness my bringing-up had begotten, 
and led me to reflect upon the dues of gratitude. And the wild 
weed that had struggled, as best it might, pushing in here. 
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protecting itself there, and presenting only thorns to the 
stranger and the world, when transplanted by a sweet and 
gentle nature into kindly soil grew quickly into a better 
plant, and, I venture to think, developed early the buds of a 
more useful promise. 

It was generally understood that as soon as I w^ recovered 
of my hiui; I was to be boarded out, as was the custom of the 
Princess with her charity boys and girls, who were all lodged 
with respectable persons in tiie neighbourhood. When, there- 
fore, I began to hobble about I was led to believe my residence 
at Montague House would soon be terminated. The which 
gave me great concern, and made me very sad, for I had con- 
ceived a monstrous affection for Winsome Lee, and she, I 
think, some for me in that way which young girls affect 
towards children whom they have charge over. 

One day I was sent for by the Princess to attend her in 
what was known as ' The Turkish Tent Room," which was a 
chamber fitted up in the Eastern fashion, with £irabesques 
and Oriental carpets and cushions. When I arrived there I 
found her seated on the floor by the side of an open window 
that looked on the garden, with Winsome Lee reading a book 
to her. 

* Shimmy,' she said, *I hear from Vinsome dat you haf 
made great progress in your studies, and I haf sent for you to 
see how much you haf learn.' 

Whereupon I drew myself up erect, with my hands behind 
my back (as Winsome had instructed me, who evidently har- 
boured some expectation that the Princess might take it into 
her head to examine my attainments) and prepared myself to 
do credit to my teacher. With the alphabet I was pat, and 
I spelled several easy words correct, and acquitted myself in 
a way that gave pleasure to my little Mistress, as I could see 
by the expression on her face. And in the end Her Royal 
Highness expressed surprise at my progress. 

^ Vy, now, you have done dat famously,' she declared, and 
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looked at me intently, and then asked : ^ Yen vould you like 
to go to school, Shimmy ?' 

I made no answer, but looked towards Winsome with a 
feeling in my heart I had much rather stay and be taught 
by her. 

The Princess glanced at her, too, and I think some ink- 
ling of my feelings was conveyed to her, for she did not 
repeat the question, but, turning her eyes to me again, 
observed: 

* You do look ver^ pale. Shimmy. I tink you haf been shut 
up too much in dat room. I tell you vot, you sail come vid 
me to Margate, vere I am going next veek, and den you sail 
go to school ven ve return.' 

At this J experienced the greatest feeling of delight, for 
Winsome, who had been to the seaside with the Princess the 
previous year, had afforded me a full description of her 
holiday there. I expressed my thanks in the best language 
I was capable of, and when the Princess held out one of her 
hands to me, knelt down on one knee and kissed it as gallantly 
as you might wish. 

' And vere haf you learn dese fine manners, Kaninchen ? 
asked Her Highness, laughing. 

^ Mistress Winsome taught me. Madam,' said I. 

*Vy, den, I must congratulate you, my dear, on having 
civilized dis leetle savage so soon.' 

* Jimmy is a very good boy,' said Winsome, * and minds 
what is said to him. He has given me no trouble.' 

*And you,' said the Princess, drawing Winsome towards 
her and giving her a kiss, ^ are a ver' goot girl to take so 
much trouble vid mine leetle waif. I hope you vill always 
be kind to de shildren of de poor as you haf been to heem.' 

Thus it happened I was retained in the Princess's house- 
hold for a further period, and accompanied her to the seaside, 
where I was appointed a sort of page to the Princess Charlotte, 
to amuse her in her play, and carry her toy things when she 
was abroad. The which was nearly all day long, for the place 
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was very quiet, not above one short row of houses m it, and 
everyone out of doors fixim mom till eve. 

When the uncommon and gracious favour the Princess 
showed me was observed, I became the recipient of much 
attention firom everyone else, especially the servants, who, 
from treating me as a little rescued, low-bom brat, changed 
their attitude towards me. I was always called ^ Shimmy,^ 
in accordance with the Princesses pronunciation of my name, 
and sometimes ^ pretty Shimmy ^ by the maids, who displayed 
a partiality for me I did not appreciate. 

I think we spent a month at Margate, and then retiuned 
to Montague House, and still no word spoke about my being 
boarded out. A short time after that the Princess went on 
a visit to Lady Townshend at Raynham, and during her 
absence Winsome, of her own accord, resumed my lessons 
which had been suspended, and began to teach me to write, 
whereof I was mighty proud when I could set my own name 
to paper, and took great pains to improve ihe style of 
fashioning my letters. 

It was abcNit this time that I heard of the fate of Pasco. 
He had been captured the day after the Princess rescued me, 
and was tried at the Old Bailey, and sentenced to fourteen 
years^ transportation to Botany Bay, whilst Shrank, the 
Bully, who was indicted with him, received seven years. 
There was a full account of the trial in the public journals, 
and the revelations that were made created the greatest 
public indignation, many people coming forward to give in- 
formation of friends and relatives in whose disappearance 
Pasco was suspected to have had a hand, and some of them 
discovered to have been trepanned by him. And thus the 
country was ridden of a villain and his tool, both of whom, 
in the general opinion, deserved to be hung. 

Whilst Pasco lay in gaol awaiting transportation, the 
Princess sent an agent to make inquiries concerning me. 
But the rogue refused to give any information (which, indeed, 
he could only have done at further peril to himself), and all 
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that was learnt was my age, which he declared to be eleven 
years. But that much Mr. Edmeades had already laid down, 
having guessed it aright by the formation of my teeth, the 
same as you do with horses and sheep. 

Shortly after the Princess returned to Blackheath to take 
up her residence for the winter, and within a fortnight of her 
arrival, there came a visitor to the house, who soon enjoyed 
a great intimacy with her. I will call him Captain Monday. 
She had met him at Raynham, and he was now appointed 
to the command of the Feamcmght^ fitting up at Deptford, and 
in order to be near his ship he engaged lodgings at Blackheath. 

I think it was his third or foiui;h visit that I was sent for 
to the Blue-Room, which was the chief drawing-room. On 
my arrival there the Princess called me to her side, and, 
laying a hand on each of my shoulders, pushed me forward 
by way of introducing me. 

'Dis is de leetle boy," she said, *and I hope, my dear 
Captain Monday, you vill be so obliging as to promise to 
take de protection of him ven he is grown up." 

I looked up, and saw a fine-drest officer standing in front 
of me with his hat in his hand, evidently about to depart, 
and his scabbard under his arm. He was wearing a Naval 
uniform, with a pigtail and cocked hat, and had a hearty 
manner about him, which, whilst it frightened me a little 
(owing to the loudness of his voice), was wholly captivating. 

^ Be sure. Madam," said he, ^ I shall have great pleasure 
in undertaking the charge of any proteg^ of Your Royal 
Highness.** Then he looked me up and down critically, and 
delivered his opinion. ' A bright, smart lad,' he said, * who 
only wants to be a little bigger to make as clean a boy as I 
could wish to have aboard the Fearnought.'' 

* Dis is Captain Monday,' said the Princess to me, * who 
haf promise to take sharge of you. Shimmy. Ven you go to 
sea, I do mean. He is a ver' goot, kind shentleman, and you 
must tank him for his promise.' 

* Thank you, sir,' said I, and gave a tug at my forelock. 
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which was a little trick I had learnt from the longshore men 
at Margate. 

* And when shall you send him, Madam ?' asked Captain 
Monday, answering my salute. 

^ So soon as he haf had some schooling, and can read and 
write, and is grow a better size to stand de hfitrdships of de 
seafaring life.' 

' This is the boy whom you rescued on the heath, I think.' 

* Yah. And dat is de reason I do take de particular interest 
in heem. And besides dat, he is von ver' goot and obedient 
boy, and Ven I vas at Mcirgate I did make him page to my 
leetle daughter. I haf great hopes Shimmy vill grow into a 
goot man, and if he is as diligent and obedient mit you as he 
has been vid me, you sail find him a boy better dan any of 
mine oders.' 

' I hope you will deserve the character Her Royal Highness 
is giving you,' said Captain Monday. 

* Thank you, sir,' I said, and tugged my forelock. 

And with that, and a prodigious bow to the Princess, and 
a most ceremonious kiss bestowed on her hand, he departed, 
being timed to visit the Fearnought that afternoon. 

I was just on the point of leaving the room, when there 
came a sound of rustling silk, and who should enter but 
Lady Douglas. The Princess was very elated in her spirits, 
and seemed glad to see this false friend, with whom at that 
time she was on terms of the closest intimacy, although 
Lady Douglas was nothing more or less than a Carlton 
House spy, or, what was worse, a woman who subsequently 
betrayed Her Royal Highness to the Prince of Wales 
for a price, the amount of which was never made public. 
On this occasion she met her with great effusion, and the two 
of them blocked up the doorway, so that there was no 
chance for me to retire from the room. For, it would 
appear, the Princess had something to tell Lady Douglas 
which she was dying to relate. 

* Oh, my dear !' she cried, * I haf someting most curious to 
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tell you. I vent out to-day vid Miss Garth' (this was one 
of her ladies-in-waiting) ' to Mr. Angerstein's, who, as you 
do know, is ver* ill. I vent out de back vay from de garden, 
tro' Greenvich Park, so dat nobody should know me. Veil, 
my dear, I vas followed by two gipsies, who did insist on 
telling my fortune. "I no money haf,'' said I. But dey 
persisted in following me, and did so till I come to Mr. 
Angerstein's gate. Den I tell dem dat if dey vill vait dere, 
dey sail tell my fortune ven I do come out. I did find dem 
on my return, and vot do you tink dey told me ?' (Here the 
Princess rolled her eyes with that quick, penetrating glance 
of hers that seemed to examine all iiie folds of one's 
thoughts at the same moment) ^Vy, dey told me dat I 
vos a married voman, but dat I should not be married long, 
and dat my heart it vos to be a foreigner's, and dat I should 
go abroad, and dere marry de man I loved, and be ver' rich 
and happy ! Dey did tell me so, by Grod ! — and how could 
dey know all dat ?' 

^Tis very strange indeed, madam,' said Lady Douglas, 
with her deceitful eyes elevated to the ceiling, as though she 
was trying to peer into futurity ; * but they make up many 
curious and nonsensical tales — that is their trade "^ 

* 'Twas ver^ odd,' said the Princess, looking significantly at 
Lady Douglas, as though they had a secret between them. 
* Vos it not odd r 

* Very odd,' coincided Lady Douglas. And then, catching a 
sight of me, ^ But, hush, Your Highness ! we have a little 
imp listening, and I do perceive his ears axe as long as 
pitchers !' 

The Princess glanced round. 

^ Run away. Shimmy,' said she, * and go and find Vinsome, 
and get her to gif you a lesson in de English.' 

Some little time later the Princess caused inquiries to be 
made for a place for me to be boarded out. There were 
many people who were anxious to take charge of her charity 
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boys and girls, but Her Royal Highness designed a special 
favour for me. And instead of sending me to some small 
tradesmen, as were the others, asked Mr. Edmeades, the 
apothecary, to receive me into his family. The which he 
consented to do. He lived at Greenwich^ in a house close 
to the river, with his wife and a daughter and two sons, 
whom he was rearing to his own profession. There was a 
school at Greenwich, kept by a Mr. Lucius Curtis, at which 
I was entered as a superior pupil — ^not in ability, you may be 
sure, but to be treated better than the commonalty, and 
enjoy the benefits of special lessons. 

I need scarce say it was great sorrow to ine to part from 
Winsome Lee, and she herself showed considerable r^ret 
at my departure. But, as she assured me, it was for my 
good, and advised me to apply myself diligently to my 
studies, so as to fit myself for a better station in life than 
the one held out to Her Royal Highness'^s charity boys. 

Once a week I was permitted to go to Montague House to 
spend a holiday afternoon. At first it was decided that 
I should go on the same day as the other charity boys, whom 
the Princess out of the kindness of her heart was €iccustomed 
to entertain ; but after the second time she gave orders that 
I should attend on a Sunday instead, and never failed to take 
notice of me and ask me how I was getting on. Apd in 
the absence of any other companions I used to spend those 
Sunday afternoons with Winsome, sometimes accompanying 
her to church, or, if the weather was fine, for a walk on 
the heath. 

And here I must mention an incident that happened some 
time after I was sent to Mr. Curtis's Academy, piirtly because 
it illustrates the fond disposition of the Princess, partly 
because of the grave consequences to which it led. 

Her Royal Highness adopted the infant son of a labourer, 
working at the Arsenal at Woolwich, to bring up as her own. 
It was an imprudent and injudicious thing to do, and was 
seized on by her enemies to try and e£Pect her ruin. And yet 
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it was but the overpowering maternal impulse she could not 
resist, which, in her cruel situation, compelled her to seek 
in adopted children that interest and those outlets for her 
longings denied her in her own proper life. I, who ex- 
perienced her tender kindness, can understand in some 
degree the feelings that prompted her in the matter. She 
was a woman with many faults in her conduct, but she had a 
peculiar love for little children, and a strange power to make 
them love her. I think she might have borne a score, and 
found room in her heart for all, and never imagined she had 
one too many. 

I remember well the arrival of little Willie Austin, or 
^ Willikins,^ as he came to be called, for the Princess showed 
him to me one Sunday soon after I had been sent to school, 
and asked me what I thought of her new little boy. 

I do not know what it was, but as I gazed down upon the 
small thing lying in her arms, there came over me a despei&te 
feeling of jealousy. She had ever been so kind to me in 
those odd moments when she had graciously noticed me, and 
now — ^well, I saw her aflection centred on this new child, 
that was only a wailing babe, but had entered the house that 
I had left, and was everything there. 

I had no answer to give her, but I suppose there was a 
wistful look in my eyes as I glanced up from the child to her. 

And then — I recall it now, more than half a century since 
the words were spoke — all of a sudden she slipped one of her 
hands from under the infant, and, fondling my cheek with 
a touch that was caressing, said : 

^ Ah, Shimmy, I could not help it. I must haf a ketle 
babe to love. But I sail not cease to love you. Shimmy ; for 
I do tink you are a dear leetle boy, and I vill alvays be kind 
to you, my shild.' 

I caught her hand in mine and kissed it, and then the 
babe's hand and kissed that. And thereafter I was boimd 
in ties closer than ever before to My Lady Kind and 
Bountiful. 



CHAFrER VII 

THE LIFE FOR ME 

I STAYED with Mr. Edmeades, and attended Mr. Curtis's 
Academy for a year and a half. My schoolmates included 
two of Mr. Edmeades^ sons, who were both about my own 
age. But the member of the family I liked most was his 
daughter Emily Edmeades, a girl just about Winsome's age, 
wilJi brown eyes and a perpetual smile of gayness that must 
have attracted anyone. We were great friends, although I 
did not speak of her to Winsome after one — ^the first — 
occasion, or, to express it in a way less reminiscent of my 
nationality, I only spoke of her once, and then not again. 
But there ! I still remain unconsciously Irish in the framing 
of my speech. 

During these eighteen months at school I devoted myself 
diligently to my studies, learnt to read and write and do 
sums, and acquired some knowledge of Greography and History. 
When I began to apply myself to the latter ta^k, I became 
more particularly acquainted with the nature of rebels, and 
the punishment meted out to them and their families in 
the past. From which I drew deductions as to the present for 
my own guidance, and the knowledge thus gained confirmed 
me in my determination to preserve the secrecy of my parent- 
age with the most scrupulous care, and never to reveal so 
much of my real name as I was acquainted with. 

Mr. Curtis was very proud of me, and seldom failed to intro- 
duce me to any visitor to the school as ^ the little boy whom 
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Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales (God bless her !) 
saved from the Highwaymen '; for the original story was soon 
amplified and decorated with details that lent it additional 
romance tod fire. Moreover, I was a good recommendation to 
his Academy, for he was ordered to send the Princess a Report 
on my Progress once a quarter, and used to keep a copy of 
this (in process of composition) in a drawer at his elbow, and 
constantly take occasion to announce that he was *just 
drafting his Report for Her Royal Highness ' whenever any 
parent called with a view to entering his son at the Academy. 
This was rather painful for me, who was led to believe 
myself always more or less engaging Mr. Curtis's exclusive 
attention ; but it had the effect of stirring me on to special 
endeavour so that I might not disappoint the Princess. Not- 
withstanding, I never heard anything more about the Reports 
after they had once sallied forth from Mr. Curtis^s incubation 
of them. 

If the Princess's observation of me during this period grew 
to be rather fitful, it ever remained kind when I was brought 
under her notice. She was much taken up with the child 
William Austin she had adopted, and her charity boys 
suffered in consequence, but I, perhaps, less than any other. 
The circumstance which brought me under her protection 
secured me a peculiar place in her favour, and I was always 
' my leetle Shimmy ' to her, spoke with a singular expression 
of affectionate patronage. 

I think, too, that Winsome helped to keep me warm in her 
memory, for she and her mother remained members of the 
Princess's house, and were always of the company at her 
table. When I went to spend my Sundays at Montague 
House I dined with Monsieur Sicard, the house steward, and 
Mrs. Sander, the Princess's dresser, in the housekeeper's 
room; and they, too, who were both much favoured and 
esteemed by Her Highness, treated me with great indulgence. 
Indeed, I may say I had many friends at Montague House 
who had a good word to put in for me, the general belief 
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being that it was the Princess's intention to settle me respect- 
ably in life. 

As for myself, my feelings of reverence and gratitude for 
my Protectress and Patroness increased with my better know- 
ledge of how greatly beholden to her I was. I do not say 
this in a disparaging sense ; but when I went to school and 
saw how enviously I was regarded, as one who had slipped 
into her favour, and the importance that Mr. Curtis attached 
to me as a pupil, and heard the story so constantly repeated 
of how she had saved me from the Highwaymen, why, it was 
only natural that I should reflect on the circumstances thus 
pointed out to me as I came to more thoroughly realize the 
great gulf between Her Royal Highness''s exalted sphere and 
my humble station; and how she had stretched her hand 
across it to succour me in a way that evoked such universal 
admiration for her bravery. And yet this feeling of grati- 
tude, which came to me with my extended education and the 
fitness of things, was not as deep as that personal affection 
she won from me and from every child in whom she exhibited 
interest. 

How greatly I benefited by her generosity to me, physically 
as well as morally, became apparent in an extraordinary way. 
Under the influence of a wholesome life, of good food and 
early hours, and in some measure from the care of Mr. 
Edmeades, I suddenly started growing, like the grass in 
spring, and shot up amazing. Twas remarked that in the 
eighteen months I remained at Greenwich I put seven inches 
on to my stature, and from being a pale-faced, puny little imp 
grew into a strong, healthy lad, who could give as good an 
account of himself as any boy of his age. I mention this 
because it had the effect of sending me to sea sooner than was 
intended. 

This great event for me happened in the year 1804. The 
Princess was away at Southend, and I lamenting the fact 
because it cut me off from my Sunday visits to Montague 
House^ which were red-letter days in my life. I was sitting 
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in school one morning in June when I saw Krackeler, one of 
the lackeys in Her Highnesses service, enter the room and 
deliver a letter to Mr. Curtis, who, having read it, bade me 
stand up, and then, with some ceremony, informed me I was 
required to attend the Princess immediately. 

'I have an idea. Master Rabbit,' said he, Hhat it is 
intended you should go to sea, for 'tis wrote there is no 
occasion to carry any clothes with you, as a uniform will have 
to be provided. I am sorry to lose so promising a pupil at 
such sudden notice, and although it is no occasion for 
festivity, I feel I should be wanting in respect to Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales (our future Queen), did I not 
signalize the honour she hath conferred on my Academy in 
translating my most promising pupil (as Her Highness must 
know by the many Reports it hath been my duty and 
pleasure to submit to her) to the Service of the State in the 
Navy of His Majesty the King (God bless him !) and — ^-' 
Here he lost the thread of his discourse, and wound up 
hilariously : ^ So, stap my vitals, but I promulgate a General 
Holiday !' 

At this there was a rousing cheer, and then Mr. Curtis held 
up his hand to call silence, and proposed * Three cheers for 
the King (Gt)d bless him) !' The which were given with fer- 
vour. And then * Three cheers for the Princess of Wales 
(God bless her) !' The which were given with zeal. And 
lastly, * Three cheers for Jimmy Rabbit !' The which (I blush 
to say it) were given with enthusiasm. And with that the 
school was let go. 

But not before these dear schoolmates of mine had crowded 
round me, and one given me his best alley-taw ; and another 
a knife, whereof I knew him to be especially fond ; and a 
third the piece of cake he had been saving up for a * rich 
piece ' this three days past, and tantalizing us with a peep of 
it (though it did seem to me to grow uncommon dry during that 
probationary period) ; and a fourth a penny, which was all 
the money he had in the world, his mother being a widow, 
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and her husband in an asylum ; and a fifth But there, I 

can catalogue no more ; they were all my dear schoolmates, 
and my heart did truly grieve to say good-bye to them. 

All this while Mr. Curtis looked on at the spontaneous 
demonstration with some impatience, and when it was finished 
presented me with his blessing and consigned me to Krackeler^s 
care. And so to the town to show all the inhabitants the 
letter he had received, wrote by Her Highness with her own 
hand — his impatience to do which was, I make no doubt, at 
the bottom of the holiday he had granted. 

Krackeler had a chaise waiting outside, and we went home 
to get my bag and say good-bye to Mr. Edmeades, who was 
out ; but Mrs. Edmeades, a very worthy woman, kissed me 
and so did Emily, and cried, fearing I should get drowned at 
sea. The which was foolishness, as I told her ; yet kissed her 
back, though I never told Winsome of it at that time, but 
confessed several years after, and even then got soundly rated 
for * doing such an odious thing.** 

From Mr. Edmeades' we drove to London, where we got 
passage in a hjQr going to Margate, to call at Southend on the 
way. The footman was a good, respectable fellow, and truly 
devoted to the Princess, being one of her own engaging. He 
told me the Fearnought had just arrived with Captain 
Monday, and was anchored off the Nore, and he believed I was 
to be sent aboard her. And he bought me a bag of nuts, to 
be ate as a diversion dropping down the river, from his own 
money, which I deemed a v&ry generous thing of him to do. 

The Princess occupied two houses, adjoining one another, 
on the Cliff at Southend, from which a shrubbery ran down 
to the strand, close to which we landed. Mrs. Lee and Win- 
some chanced to be there to meet me, and also Miss Hammond, 
who was one of the Princess'^s ladies-in-waiting. And so soon 
as we fetched the shore Winsome came running down to greet 
me, accompanied by a boy somewhat older than myself. 

' Oh, Shimmy !' she cried in great glee. * You are to go to sea 
as a midshipman, and you will wear a dirk and uniform, and 
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have men under you to command. This is Master Flinn, 
who is a midshipman on the Fearnought^ and will be your 
shipmate*' 

Flinn, who was a tall red-headed lad, put his hand out, and 
I shook it. He looked very fine with his blue coat and gilt 
buttons, his dirk and cutlass, and his hair done in a small 
pig-tail. But his manner to me was rather condescending. 
As we walked up the cliiF-side I noticed he paid great atten- 
tion to Winsome, who seemed vastly satisfied at his politeness, 
especially when he called her * Miss Lee,' which was never 
done by anyone else, and quite a new-fangled phrase that left 
* Mistress Winsome ' far behind. 

When we reached the house he would not come in, but 
took up his stand outside, declaring he was on duty, and only 
left it to escort Winsome to the beach, which fell within its 
execution. And then he took up his post, with his hand on 
his dirk, and an importance about him that impressed me 
with the greatest respect. 

Captain Monday was having a dish of tea with the Princess, 
and when my arrival was announced, I was sent for to the 
drawing-room. Mrs. Lee and Miss Hammond were in the 
room. As soon as I entered I made my bow, first to Her 
Highness, and then to the company, and stood by the door. 

*Come here. Shimmy,' said the Princess, beckoning me 
towards her ; and caught me by the arm and held me so that 
Captain Monday might take an observation of me. ^ How 
big you do grow, Shimmy !' she went on to remark, as she 
noted I was now taller than herself as she was seated. * Ven 
you first came you vas no bigger dan dat ' (she held her hand 
at a level with her own head), ' and now I do declare you 
must be as taller as Vinsome. Dis is my leetle protege, 
Shimmy Rabbit, vot I did introduce to you de year before 
last. Captain Monday,' she explained, addressing herself to 
him, ^ only he is not so leetle as I did tink for. I am anxious 
to see him establish in life, and I know dere is no one can do 
more for a boy dan my goot friend Captain Monday.' 
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^I shall be proud, Madam, to take charge of Jimmy 
Rabbit, and do what I can for him. And if he is like the 
other lads Your Highness has sent me he cannot fail to get 
on well/ 

* I do not account Shimmy one of my charity boys,' said the 
Princess. ' Dey are ver'goot boys, but dis von — veil, I did him 
rescue from a cruel tyrant. And so dey calls him (I hear) de 
" Princess of Vales'' ketie boy^'' and so I haf breed him up for 
a leetle shentleman, which I tink he is.*" 

At that kindly and gracious speech I felt my bosom swell 
with pride, and there came a flush into my face. And not 
knowing what else to do, I put my hand up to my forelock in 
a naval salute, and stood erect. 

^ We shall certainly make a man of him. Madam,' predicted 
Captain Monday, returning my salute, ^ for I can see he is a 
smart, intelligent lad. What might his age be ?' 

* How old are you. Shimmy 7" asked the Princess. 
^ Mr. Edmeades says I am twelve. Madam.' 

* Ach, yes ! I remember. He did tell Shimmy's age by his 
teet !' cried the Princess, laughing at the recollection. * And 
Shimmy's fader was a sailor.' 

^ A sailor, eh ? In what ship did he serve, and in what 
capacity ?' asked Captain Monday. 

' I don't know, sir,' was all I could answer. 

*How did you come to live vid dat man who vas your 
master ?' asked the Princess. 

^I always lived with him. Madam,' said I, avoiding the 
question from the same old fear of disclosing I was a rebel's 
son, and to be consistent with the answers I had made 
previously. 

' I vonder,' observed the Princess shrewdly, * vedder you vas 
kidnapped, Shimmy ? 

This put me in a great perturbation, who, strangely 
enough, had never harboured such a suspicion, being per- 
suaded that I haid fallen into Pasco's hands in the natural 
order of things, and to be rescued from the soldiers. Even 
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now it did not strike me as a solution, but rather increased 
my fear lest I should be forced into a disclosure. For that I 
really was a rebel's son was an accepted belief with me, and 
there is nothing more difficult than that to eradicate. 

^ What makes you say that, Madam 'f asked Captain 
Monday. 

' His master vas a great villain, and transported to Botany 
Bay for kidnapping a respectable tradesman. And if he did 
do dat, vy not kidnap Shimmy ? Shimmy is not like my 
oder charity boys, mit deir pudding faces ven dey gets fat. 
Dat is de vay in de common classes. See ! is he not a pretty 
young shentlemans? But oh. Shimmy, Shimmy,' she con- 
tinued, laughing and shaking her forefinger at me, ^ you vas 
a Godless leetle devil ven you did first come to me ! But 
dere' — she broke off as she saw my face fall, and myself 
in confusion — ' I did not mean to hurt your feelings, Shimmy. 
And I vow and declare by Gott you are de best of all de leetle 
boys I haf take de charge of upon myself.' 

Which brought the smile to my face, and my hand to the 
salute again. 

And then she went on to arrange in a general way for my 
outfit, which Captain Monday undertook to procure, and to 
give him sundry orders about me, and, in short, showed a 
continuance of that patronizing interest she had always 
evinced, and never more so than now, when I was about to 
enter on a sailor's life — the life for me ! 

It was decided that I should join the Fearncyught the next 
morning, for she was only due to stop three or four days, 
being ordered to join I^ord Nelson's fleet at Toulon that was 
watching the French since the Declaration of War. 

Being presently dismissed, I went downstairs and stole out 
to have a peep at Flinn again, whose uniform and arms had a 
complete fascination for me. 

He looked at me rather superciliously, and asked me what 
my name was, and I told him ' Jimmy Rabbit.' 

* Rabbit, eh?' said he; *mind, then, boy, and see you're no 
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lop-sided one if you're going to join the Fighting FearrwughU 
Are you one of the Princess's boys ?' 

* Yes,' said I, * only Fm not one of her charity boys.' 

* No ? What are you then ?' 

* I'm better than the charity boys,' I explained ; * I've been 
bred up a gentleman.' 

* Oh, you have, have you ?' sfdd he. * Bred up a gentleman ! 
We shall have to mind our manners in the midshipmen's 
mess. Because, d'ye see, I was only of her charity boys 
myself.' 

^ And how did you get made a midshipman ?' I asked. 

* For my merits, Mr. Rabbit. And there's some midship- 
men what get made ship's boys for their merits. 1'is all in 
the Captain's hands. I hope your merits are equal to your 
manners.' 

* I hope they are,' I answered modestly. 

* There's one great merit,' said he, * that's the very best of 
all. And that's money. Have you any money, Mr. Gentle- 
man Jimmy Rabbit ?' 

I told him none, except the penny Ben Trot had given 
me. 

* Well, the Princess will give you a guinea before you come 
on board, that being her custom with her boys. And I'll 
bespeak half of it as a loan.' 

* Why should I lend you half a guinea ?' I protested. 

* To show your good manners. 'TIS comradeship and sur- 
pcissing polite manners to lend money in the King's Navy ; 
and to deny it, when you've got it, is a way we don't approve 
of. And I've known young gentlemen, who refused it, to 
have all their money stole, to pimish them for skinflints and 
nipcheeses.' 

^ I shall lock mine up safe,' said I. * I'm to have a sea- 
chest, and I'll bury and hide my money away down at the 
bottom.' 

* And you call that manners !' he cried, indignant. * And 
being messmates ! Well, well, we shall see.' ' 
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His reproach, although uttered in a sneering tone, struck 
me. 

* You shall have half my money,"* I said. 

'Ah, Mr. Habbit, that's a better spirit. That's more 
polite manners. We shall be good messmates, I see. I 
feared I was mistook in your character by what Miss Lee 
told me.' 

' What did she tell you ?' I asked. 

*She said you was a "dear little boy,''' said he, and 
mimicked Winsome's tone of speech, but with something 
in his manner that was very hurtful to my pride. 

' Fm not a little boy,' I declared indignantly — * at least, I 
shan't be to-morrow, and she's no right to call me one.' 

' You're an ungrateful young swab,' said he, * and don't 
you say a word disrespectful against Miss Lee. She's going 
to be my toast this voyage. " The Adorable Winsome r You 
ought to be down on your knees to thank her for the interest 
she condescends to take in such a land-crab as you.' And he 
turned short on his heel with his back to me, and began 
to parade up and down, as particular as though he were in 
an enemy's country, casting contemptuous glances at me, 
which soon drove me indoors. 

I immediately sought out Winsome, whom I found in the 
garden at the back of the house. She was by this time 
grown a great big girl of nearly fourteen, and her dresses 
almost let down long. And although of a difficult age to 
exhibit herself to advantage, certainly made no failure in 
doing so. 

' Mistress Winsome,' I said, ' what is this you have been 
telling Master Flinn — that you account me a little boy ?' 

'Why, Shimmy,' said she (the most of them pronounced 
my name in that way, after the fashion set by the Princess), 
' what has vexed you ? If I did say you was a dear little 
.boy, do you forget it was I who tau^t you your letters? 
And would you have me call you a young man ?' 

* I'm not a young man yet,' said I, ' but I h^-ve no mind to 
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be called a ^'dear little boy^'* and I repeated the words as 
Flinn had intoned them. 

She had a sweet, pretty way of speech, low and gentle, but 
with just the suspicion of a stammer and lisp in it, and was 
a girl rarely roused to anger. But the mimicking of her 
touched her temper instantly. 

^ And did Master Flinn say I had said it in that way ?^ she 
demanded, her face flushing. 

* I have copied him to the best of my power,^ I declared. 
She dashed into the house and out through the front door, 

I following her. 

' So, Master Flinn, you have been mo-mo-mocking me ?^ 
she cried. 

He looked at her in consternation, and then at me, very 
savage. 

* I am not aware of it, Miss Lee,' was his answer. 

* You say I called Shimmy "a dear Uthel b-boy'"''? and 
she caricatured her own tone of voice. 

* I shall be very glad to think you do not consider him 
so, for I may tell you he does not appreciate it. But, sure. 
Miss Lee, if you will only condescend to call me your dear little 
boy, m go to sea with every intention to retiun a lieutenant.' 

* You a lieutenant !' she sneered. * Tis a wonder to me 
how you were ever made a midshipman, with such manners 
that you must mimick a lady. I am not used to have my 
speech copied by the Princess's charity boys.' 

* Why, then,' cried, he with much concern, ' I beg your 
pardon most humbly. And for this young rogue what has 
peached, when I get him into the midshipmen's mess-room 
I'll ' 

' What will you do ?' demanded Winsome sternly. 

* I'll see that he shows more respect towards you than he 
did five minutes ago. Wasn't it I that rated you for it, you 
ungrateful young monkey ?' he asked, turning round on me. 
* And said you ought to be down on your knees in front of 
her to thank her ?' 
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This he certainly had done, though without any sufficient 
reason. But I could not deny it. 

* Oh, Shimmy !' cried Winsome reproachfully. 

'Nay, nay!' I cried; but she flashed round, and darted 
indoors again before I could explain. 

* So, Mr. Rabbit, you'*re one to carry tales, are you ?' said 
Flinn. 'Faith! and I get you aboard! But there** — ^he 
went on in his odious superior style — ' don't interrupt me on 
duty.' And began walking up and down again as cocky as a 
terrier, his chin very stiff in the air, and his eyes as if they 
couldn't see such a thing as me. 

It was decided that Captain Monday should stay dinner 
with the Princess, and presently word was sent out that 
Flinn was to have his with me in the steward's room. This 
brought us together again (for I had left him when he 
assumed that haughty air), and now he pretended to be very 
friendly before Monsieur Sicard and Mrs. Sander, and pro- 
tested his intention of befriending me on board the Fearnought^ 
and seeing that I was not imposed upon. And then he told 
me no end of yams of what went on in the midshipmen's 
mess, some of them enough to make a new hand want to run 
away before he shipped. 

About eight o'clock word was sent down for me to attend 
at the Princess's dinner-table, and when I got there what 
must Her Royal Highness do but pour me out a glass of 
wine with her own hand, and say it was her intention to 
drink my health. Her ladies did the same, and Captain 
Monday, too — only spilt the wine all over the cloth as he 
was pouring it, and never got his glass above half full, try 
how he would, and waste what he did — and they all wished 
me * Good luck,' and the Captain tried to slap me on the 
shoulder, only slapped Mrs. Lee instead, and vowed I was a 
lucky young dog to have such a generous mistress. His 
manner was quite changed from what it had been before 
dinner, and it seemed to me he had drunk a great deal 
more wine than was good for him. Soon after this he left. 
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directing Flinn to give him his arm down the clifF, and see 
they did not run on any rocks, ' for it was a foul night.** And 
I heard afterwards he had to be lifted into his boat whenever 
he came back from dining out. 

I had just seen him depart, and was standing in the door- 
way (for it was a lovely summer night), when I felt a tap on 
my shoulder, and there was Winsome. 

' Shimmy,' she said, * here is a little present I have made 
for you,' and put into my hands a hous'if^ a most useful 
article for sailors, containing needles and thread and a 
thimble and scissors, and, indeed, everything needful for to 
mend clothes. 

* TTis you who are good to me,' I cried, * and I thank you 
very much. And I hope. Mistress Winsome, you did not 
believe what Master Flinn insinuated against me.' 

* Why, no,' she said. ' I have little faith in Master Flinn. 
Not when I came to think it over. For if you were vexed. 
Shimmy, and showed it to him, it was the construction he 
put on my words, who, when I spoke to him about you, had 
but one thought, and that was to secure you a friend.' 

' I fear,' said I, * Flinn will be no friend to me.' 
^ If he is not,' said she, ^ you will tell him that I shall have 
nothing to say to him the next time he returns.' 

* That will go further than anything to make him civil. 
For he hath taken a monstrous great fancy to you, Mistress 
Winsome, and says you are to be his toast this voyage. " The 
Adorable Winsome'^ he calls you.' 

* The stupid boy !' she laughed, and yet I could see liked 
what I told her, * And who is to be your toeust. Shimmy ?' 

' Why,' said I, * I shall have no toast at all. For I could 
have none other than you, and you have been took.' 

* Nevertheless, I will be your toast,' said she, * and you may 
tell Master Flinn it is so with my leave ' (and then gave me 
her hand in the moonlight). ^ And you may kiss my hand. 
Shimmy, and tell him I allowed you to do so.' 

I went down on one knee, as she herself had taught me to 
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do what time I kissed the Princess's hand, and put my lips to 
hers. And then she bent down, and, in the sweetest way you 
could wish, gave me a kiss on my forehead. 

* There, Shimmy,' she whispered, * I kiss you " good luck." 
Only you must not tell Master Flinn that !' 

^ Oh, Mistress Winsome,' I cried, stormed by her kindness, 
* I do love you — I really do, do love you !' 

* Why, there,' she cried, * you are my dear little boy again, 
whom I taught his letters to.' And then sighed. ^ But when 
you come back. Shimmy, you will be a great man, or at least 
a midshipman, which is oftentimes more important. And I 
shall have to call my dear little boy " Master Rabbit !" ' 

' Nay, nay,' I cried. * Let me for ever be — ^your little boy, 
dear Mistress Winsome !' 

She glanced at me and shook her heaid, and ran into the 
house. But stopped at the foot of the stairs, and, looking at 
me, flung me a kiss that was never intended to strike me on 
the forehead. 

The next day I was informed that the Princess was herself 
going on board the Fearnought to see the vessel, and 
Captain Monday came ashore in his cutter in the forenoon to 
convey her there. Just before she started she sent for me, 
and Mrs. Sander conducted me to her room, where she was 
sitting dressed on her couch, and left me there at a sign given 
by her Mistress. 

*'Tis my custom,' said the Princess, *to gif all my boys 
some goot advice before I send dem out into de world. And 
so I have send for you. Shimmy, to say a few leetle words. I 
sail not burden you vid a long lecture, only tell you ^^ Be 
trootftd ; be obedient ; be brafe /" And alvays remember you 
are de " Princess of Vales'' leetle boy^ and dat votever you do 
must be done for to bring credit to her. You are now going 
into de Service of de King; bear in mind it is a noble 
Service, and dat de first ting is, " Be brafe in battle a/nd neffer 
dhow amyfeairr I tink dere vill come a time ver' soon ven 
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you sail be called on to fight for His Majesty. If dat time 
do come I sail look to you, Shimmy, as I do look to all my 
dear boys, to show dat you vas brought up by a Princess of 
Brunswick !' 

Her blue eyes gleamed as she said these last woi*ds, and it 
was easy to perceive she laid more store by her Brunswick 
birth than by her connection with the Royal Family of 
England she had married into. For even before me, who 
was so humble an atom in her sight, she displayed a soaring 
pride when she called herself ^ A Princess of Brunswick.'' 

Her speech took me all unawares, who had not been 
prepared for any such ordeal to go through. And then, all 
of a sudden, there came to me, young as I was, and full of 
excitement, and the great ferment of this new departure in 
my life, a gush of gratitude that swept away every other 
thought in my mind, and left me only remembering My 
Lady Kind and Bountiful before whom I stood. 

But that gratitude was choked, and could find no sufficient 
expression in words ; and all I could do was to burst into a 
weak, childish sob to think that I was parting from her (and 
thank God I had that feeling in me !), and say to her, even as 
I had said to Winsome : 

* Oh, Madam, I do love you — I really do love you ! And I 
will try to do your bidding.' 

*My little Shimmy,' she said, in a voice that I remem- 
bered long afterwards when half the world was against her, 
and, remembering, knew that woman could not be guilty of 
what they imputed to her, * My leetle Shimmy,' she repeated, 
in her kind, tender way, and gave me her hand to kiss, 
* I haf no fear but dat you vill do me credit. Dere is notings 
vill gif me greater pleasure dan dat. For I can neffer forget 
you vas ver' leetle and ver' frightened and ver' helpless and 
ver' veak ven I did you save from dat cruel man. Shimmy 
dear ; and if you do grow up into a big strong brafe man 
yourself, I sail tink to myself dat it vas de goot day ven you 
vas first sent to my protection.' 
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And then, with a sudden impulse, she stooped down and 
kissed me on the cheek — ^as, I knew with pride, she might 
have kissed one of gentle birth — and bade me dry my tears 
and appear cheerful and happy. 

^ For see, Shimmy,' she said, * here is a present for you V 
and slipped five bright golden guineas into my hand, with a 
smile and nod of her head. ^ And now you sail gif me your 
arm to de boat dat we go aboard in."* 

And so, with her hand on my arm, that was some day to 
be Queen of England, I entered the King'^s Navy as a mid- 
shipman on board the Fighting FearnoughU 



CHAPTER Vin 

TRAFALGAR DAYS 

This is not a story of the sea and its service and usage, nor, 
indeed, am I one who can write you of the * Glorious Deep 
Blue Ocean,' as Lord Byron calls it, which was never more 
glorious than during the first eighteen months I served in His 
Majesty's Navy. 

A few days after I was rated aboard the Fearnought she 
was ordered to join Lord Nelson's fleet at Toulon, and was 
engaged in all those subsequent strange and engrossing opera- 
tions which led his lordship such a pretty dance and chase 
after Villeneuve to Egypt and back, then quartering the 
middle Mediterranean, and so poising at Palermo to listen 
and look for those fleeing sail that had escaped the eyes of 
his cruiser-kites. And my Lord writing : * My good fortune 
seems to havefiown away. I cannot get a fair zvind^ or even 
a side wind. Dead foul — deadfoidT 

At last his genius extricated him from his difficulties and 
perplexities, and with * ten as fine ships^ as ably commanded^ 
and in as perfect order and health as ever went to sea'* 
(painted, note you, in his own particular way, the same being 
with two yellow streaks and the portholes black), he was 
able on the 6th of May, 1805, to lay a course for Gibraltar, 
and on the 11th to win through the Gut. 

And then, as the Atlantic opened out before us, our 
destination being the Spanish Main and the West Indies, 
whither had slipped Admiral Villeneuve and his eighteen 
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French and Spanish scamperers, Nelson gave this direction to 
his Captains : * Take you a Frenchman apiece if we overhaul 
thenij and leave me the Spaniards ' (there were eight of the 
Don's ships). ' When I haul down my colours^ I expect you 
to do the samej and not till then.'' 

We reached the West Indies early in June, and Lord 
Nelson was boggled there by false reports concerning the 
enemy. The consequence was much valuable time wasted in 
arrangements, that were quite unneedful, for the defence of 
Trinidad and Tobago, and further preparations to repel rein- 
forcements of fourteen new ships that were supposed to have 
followed in our track and joined Villeneuve; which was purely 
a phantom fleet, and only existed in the fevered imagination 
of the local authorities, who dreamed that they had seen 
this squadron. Much valuable time wasted ; for Villeneuve, 
hearing that Lord Nelson had scented him, scuttled out of 
Martinico, and on the 9th of June headed east, and away to 
snap up the temporary mastery of the Mediterranean, as we 
feared. We — at that time arrived at Antigua in our search 
after these scamperers — had no sooner learnt they were bound 
back again than my Lord Nelson starts us racing back, too, 
on the 13th of June, our course directed for Gibraltar, and 
our orders to carry sail so long as our spars and sticks stood, 
and win there before the French. 

We reached Gibraltar about the middle of July, the wind 
having served us ill, and found not our fox there ; only we 
had gotten the gates shut, and that was a mercy to be 
thankful for. 

Villeneuve had, indeed, taken a more northerly track, 
making for Ferrol, where was another squadron crouching 
in some harbour or other to support him when they had 
the luck or pluck to effect a junction. 

We, of course, did not know this, so Lord Nelson led us 
back into the Atlantic, with intention to cruise towards Ire- 
land, fearing Villeneuve might attempt a blow at our coasts. 
But the third day out from Gibraltar the sloop Termagant < 
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signalled us in mid-ocean, with despatches for his lordship, 
and the news that Villeneuve was to the north, where Sir 
Robert Calder had met and given him a trouncing, fix)m 
which the old fox had escaped under cover of night and a 
certain slackness of judgment on Calder's part, and managed to 
run to earth in Corunna harbour, where he had the immerited 
good fortune of effecting a junction with another French and 
Spanish squadron, whilst we (who only knew that Calder had 
engaged and lost the enemy) hauled up for Brest. And 
there we, too, effected a junction with the Channel Fleet 
under Admiral Cornwallis, that brought our force up to 
thirty-seven sail. 

In ignorance of Villeneuve's port of safety, my Lord 
Nelson now returned to England to report the failure of 
his chase of the French from Egypt to the Caribbean Sea 
and half-way back. He was received almost as a conquering 
King, the nation hailing him with a spirit that rent the 
welkin with hurrahs. For England perceived surely and 
truly that this weakly-constitutioned, one-armed naval man 
of forty-six years of age was the most redoubtable bulwark 
of Freedom and Liberty that the country possessed against 
the designs of the monster Buonaparte. 

At this time there was a complete bewilderment in England 
as to where the great French and Spanish combined fleets lay 
hid, for since Calder let them slip (for which he got duly 
court-martialled and as good as broke, though only riepri- 
manded ; but it meant never another command for him) they 
had not so much as shown the shake of a sky-sail on the 
horizon. But early in September information was received 
that Villeneuve had been sighted off Cadiz. Whereupon the 
Government, with whom Nelson was in constant and con- 
fidential communication, instantly determined the allied fleet 
must be attacked, and said my Lord Nelson: ^Wfiat is wanted 
is annihikUion, and ovdy numbers can annihilated Wherefore 
every nerve was strained by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Secretary 
Canning and the Cabinet to provide the Admiral with the 
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best Armada that England could supply after the impoverish- 
ment of ten years of war. 

CoUingwood commanded us during the absence of Lord 
Nelson, who reached the fleet near Lisbon on his forty- 
seventh birthday, the same being the 29th of September, and 
extra grog served out all round (as I well remember), and every 
Captain gotten aboard the Victory to congratulate the Chief, 
who on that day impaii«d to them his plan of action, did 
they have the fortune to fall in with the enemy and bring 
them to battle. 

And the Captains in Council declared with reference to this 
plan : ' It was new. It was singidar. It was simple. It was 
what my Lord Nelson himself named it^ ** the Nelson touch,'''' 
And it must succeed if ever the enemy allowed us to get at 
them^ 

And Trafalgar was the answer. 

Well, all this is not what I sat down to write about, but a 
subject I was thrashing out the other day with my old friend. 
Colonel Surges, and therefore fresh in my memory, that 
prepared myself for the disputation with him (who was for 
defending General Brereton, and asserting that he it was 
who saved the West Indies to our King, he being the very 
muddling soldier who did nearly ruin us!), whereby it has 
tumbled off my quill pat on to the page. And I leave it 
there as wrote. 

For myself, during those eighteen months I was being bred 
into a sailor. The which included in its curriculum (as Mr. 
Curtis would have phrased it) several fights in the midshipmen'*s 
Mess, especially with Flinn, who beat me cruelly every day for 
the first fortnight, after I had gotten over my vomiting, because 
I would toast my Mistress Winsome Lee, and compelled me 
on the fifteenth day to honour that toast with an unsuitable 
but prudential silence. Likewise encounters with every other 
midi^ipman, until I was drove to the conclusion there was 
not one of them I could beat at all, at all. And Captain 
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Monday reprimanded me for carrying more black eyes on to 
the quarter-deck than (said he) was decent, or even respectful 
to His Majesty the King. 

You see, I had overgrown ray strength at this time, and was 
more lanky than lusty, and although I believe I had the spirit 
to fight to a finish, that same finish always found me in a 
horizontal attitude on the deck of the midshipmen^s messroom, 
which came to be considered as a sort of natural reclining spot 
for me. But the sea-air was soon to mend my frailty, and by 
the time we had crossed the Atlantic, and I had ate some of 
the oranges, and pine-apples, and custard-apples, and mangoes, 
and guavas, and loquats, and bananas, common to those 
islands, and thrown off a touch of scurvy, why, I began to 
pick up, like a horse let out to grass, and grow mettlesome 
again. And got up three or four steps in the Mess by thrash- 
ing those of my messmates who had thrashed me least hand- 
somely in the previous year. But not yet able to drink my 
Mistress Winsome Lee'^s health aloud, and compelled to listen 
to Flinn doing so, the devil take him ! 

So now we come to Trafalgar and the glorious 21st of 
October, one thousand eight hundred and five. But there ! 
They do say that when I once get prating of that day I grow, 
first proud-bellied, then prosy, and, finally, unintelligible in my 
speech when it comes to the death of Nelson, and the flags 
half-mast high, and our battle won, but our Chief in heaven. 
And so I will not tell you the tale that is better known than 
any other in England's story. Saving only that Captain 
Monday did his duty, and was in CoUingwood's column, and 
though there was some dispute about it, it was undoubted 
that the San Jucm struck to us^ and a little later the Principe 
de Asturias must have done likewise, but for the darkness and 
confusion of the smoky conflict that enabled her to wear ship 
in mid-action and bear away for Cadiz, and so the cowards 
escaped. And for the rest, we, on board the FeamotLghty had 
only seven killed and twenty-six wounded, amongst the latter 
being Captain Monday, with a musquet-ball through the flesh 
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of bis left arm (who cried to think that his musquet-ball had 
not hit Nelson, and Nelson'^s him), and little the worse for it. 
And I got another black eye, with a splinter this time, and 
that was the only mark Trafalgar left upon me, except, 
perhaps, to make me a little proud, who had smelt the smoke 
of that historic victory, and more vain than I should be, 
because it was my luck to appear in the despatches as ^ Mid- 
shipman James Rabbity slightly wounded.'* 

And two evenings later I toasted my Mistress Winsome 
Lee aloud, and flinn held his peace.* But the weather was 
very foul from the south-west, and the fleet not in a position 
of safety, with great danger to the captured and crippled 
ships running ashore. And Flinn busy with his thoughts 
and anxieties. 

And Nelson dead on board the Victory^ with an example 
left to all England for all ages. 

***** 

The Fearnought was kept at sea until May, 1806, when we 
returned to Portsmouth, and were paid off*. I mode my way 
to Blackheath immediately for to pay my humble duty to 
the Princess of Wales, who was in residence at Montague 
House. 

Her Royal Highness received me most kindly and graciously, 
and was pleased to say I had proved myself a credit to her 
charity. And she did order a room for sleeping in to be 
assigned to me in the Round Tower (where I lay that time 
my leg was broke — the very same room, in fact), where I was 
to take up my quarters for the period of my leave. And 
herself gave me the sum of twenty guineas as a token of her 

* Note hy Mr, Hastings Surges Hastings, — Lieutenant Flinn told me in 
1820 that after seeing the feat Midshipman Jimmy Rabbit performed at 
Trafalgar^ he could never lift hand against him again. ^ Mr. Rabbity' 
said he, ^jumped overboard, and swam towards the San Juan to board 
her single-handed, and when she struck he was the first Englishman 
on her deck/ Twas like Jimmy, ever a mad Irishman in his blood, 
though English in his speech and bringing up ! — H. S. H. 
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generosity, and for to enable me to enjoy my fling without 
incommodation. 

All this, as you may imagine, was very flattering to my 
vanity (who was further complimented by being marked for 
promotion as soon as I had gotten to years of discretion), and 
I had been as happy as only a midshipman ashore can be 
but for one thing, and that was the manifest ill-health and 
depressed spirits of Her Royal Highness. For she, who had 
ever been so bright and brave and cheerful in her seclusion 
(albeit, as was natural, sad at times), was now to all appear* 
ances a broke-down woman, brooding over some secret 
trouble, and only to be comforted by the blandishments of 
little Willie Austin, who had grown up a merry little imp of 
nearly four years of age. What this melancholy arose from 
I was soon to learn ; but for the first month of my stay at 
Montague House I was unaware of the cause, and it is of 
that month I must tell you before I proceed to relate the 
more important matter. 

There had been little change in the Princess's establishment 
during my absence. Mrs. Lee and Winsome still formed 
part of her household, and the most of Her Royal Highness'*s 
old friends in as constant attendance as before — ^all, indeed, 
saving Sir John and Lady Douglas, who were now completely 
estranged from her. 

And there was one addition to the circle in the person of a 
young girl of the name of Annette Tempest, a charity child 
of the Princess's, whom she had elevated above the ordinary, 
as she had done me. And, would you believe it ? 'twas said 
by all, and observed by myself, that an extraordinary 
resemblance of face, or, at least, of the combined colour of 
hair and eyes, existed between Annette Tempest and myself. 
So that some even hinted it was my likeness to Annette that 
had secured for me the Princess's protection and particular 
favour. But tiiis I will never believe, for My Lady Kind and 
Bountiful was gracious to me only because I was weak and 
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helpless, and she brave and a Princess of Brunswick when she 
rescued me from Pasco. And Annette came under her care 
some three or four years before I did, and had spent the 
period at a school at Bath kept by a Mrs. Twiss, who was a 
sister to Mrs. Siddons, the accomplished actress; and Annette 
had not seen Her Royal Highness in the interim until now. 

It was when the Princess dismissed me after my first inter- 
view that I went to pay my respectful homage to my Mistress 
Winsome Lee. And found her in the garden, being directed 
by Krackeler (good Lord! how delighted that good fellow 
was to see me !) to a distant part of it, where was built a 
grotto by the Princess, that showed her extraordinary ill- 
taste, which deprived her Highnesses character of any claims 
to artistic sensibility. Not that I would abuse that grotto, 
which had a charm of its own in the complete seclusion it 
afforded, and wherein (on this day I am writing about) I met 
once again my charming Winsome, and with her Annette 
Tempest. 

Winsome received me with some embarrassment, who was 
now grown a biggish boy of fourteen years of age. Indeed, 
she called me * Master Rabbit^ when she shook hands, but, 
perceiving the look of disappointment in my face, added in 
her sweetest way : 

* Are you not grown too big to be called " Shimmy ^ ?' 

* Nay,' said I ; ' with you, who taught me my letters, I can 
never be anything but little.' 

She laughed. 

* You were very little,' she said. * Littler than I ! But 
now, why. Shimmy, you top me by four inches ! And I think 
it is very unkind of you !' 

* I shall be better able to fight for you,' said I, * if oppor- 
tunity favours me.' And thought of Master Flinn, with 
whom I had not yet fought it out to a finish. 

* You are very bloodthirsty,' said she, * since you helped to 
beat Admiral Villeneuve and Admiral Gravine. And how is 
your wound, Shimmy ?' 



I 
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* Do not ask me about that,' said I, ^ for 'twas nothing 
worse than a black eye at the very end of the fight, and not 
nearly so bad as some I contracted in the midshipmen's Mess.' 

* But you were mentioned as one of the wounded in the 
Despatches ?' 

*That, I think,' said I, and told the truth, *was more 
Captain Monday's kindness than my deserts.' 

And there you have it, for, beyond being dazed for a 
couple of hours, my ' wound ' was simply sufficient for a jest. 
And cost me many a hypocritical condolence and inquiry from 
my messmates, who never forgave me for having my name in 
the Despatches. 

Whilst this converse was going on, I was aware of another 
girl seated in a sort of inner chamber to the grotto (being 
just able to see her skirt), who was Annette Tempest. And 
now Winsome presented me to her. And I can tell you I 
was astounded when brought face to face with her, for it 
reminded me of looking in the mirror and seeing my own 
face transmigrated in that upside-down world, where men 
turn into women and women into men at the bidding of the 
fashionable visiting magicians. 

^ Annette,' said Winsome, * this is Mr. James Rabbit, but 
I call him " Shimmy " because I taught him his letters.' 

I took off my hat and bowed very low, and Annette gave 
me a formal courtesy, so that you might think we were two 
grown-up courtiers, accustomed to bow and scrape. She was 
older than myself by perhaps a year, and where a girl is 
fifteen and a boy fourteen, there is more between thetn than 
twelve calendar months, for the one is bordering on woman- 
hood and the other only half-way through boyhood. 

However, by token of my * Fame ' (which My Lady Kind 
and Bountiful had blazoned forth), Annette did condescend 
to grant me some slight ceremony, which had the effect of 
crushing rather than inspiriting me. For when my bow and 
scrape were finished, and a cough given, I had nothing 
further to offer. 
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In which pass Winsome came to my assistance, and, with 
her inimitable tact and kindness, set me at my ease by pro- 
posing I should tell them all about the Battle of Trafalgar. 

Which I did to the best of my ability, and depicted the 
smoke and confusion of sea-strife, and the tumult of the 
conflict, and the thunders that reverberated from the shores 
of Spain, and the flames of the ships that caught fire — ^all 
and everything in a glorious muddle as it recurred to my 
memory (being nervous in the presence of these two young 
damsels) until it came to the death of Nelson, and the Signal 
to the Fleet, and the Flags lowered half-mast high. And 
then I could not help it, but I found myself weeping as I told 
these two dear girls (for dear they both became to me) of the 
tears that were shed at even of the day of Victory by brave, 
hardy veterans when they heard that news, who were grinning 
in the face of Death that afternoon. And as I told them of 
the Battle won, and the wind wailing in the torn rigging, and 
Lord Admiral Nelson deaid on the Victory ^ there were tears 
in those two girls' eyes as well. 

So I dried mine (that had to set them a manly example), 
and acquainted them of how valiantly Captain Monday fought 
the Feammtghtj and got him a wound in the arm that he 
always cuffed us midshipmen with (for the which we in the 
Mess were mightily thankful, and did offer up a Magnificat 
to the God of Battles), and how Master Flinn came out a 
Lieutenant from that engagement, having comported himself 
in a style every way worthy of the service, so that we all 
envied him. (Notwithstanding, I must still fight him to a 
finish.) 

^ And how is Master Flinn T asked Winsome. 

* He drank your toast every day,' said I, * and would not let 
me do so aloud till after the Victory, and then '' 

^ And then — what, Shimmy ?' 

^ Why, he didn't interfere any longer.' 

* And was that the first time you drank my toast ?' 

' No, indeed. I drank it fourteen times, and got fourteen 
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thrashings from Master Flinn for doing so when we first went 
to sea.^ 

* The horrid, ugly boy, with his red hair T she cried. * TU 
never speak to him again !' 

* Why, then,^ said I, ' that is unjust of you. For he is a 
very gallant gentleman, and devoted to you, as all the Fear- 
nought knows, Mistress Winsome. And though I hate him, 
and have a battle to fight with him yet, I do think he deserves 
well at your hands."* 

* ni never speak to him again,' said Winsome, * if he beat 
you, Shimmy .** 

* Why, as for that,' said I, * he beat me for my good, and 
at his peril. Or, at least, for what he thought was my good. 
And I bear him no spite beyond the thrashing I mean to 
administer to him when I am strong enough.' 

* Why, Mr. Rabbit,' said Annette, * you are a most malicious 
midshipman to harbour such feelings !' 

^ It is a way with midshipmen,' I explained. 

^ Midshipmanikins !' said she, and laughed. And I did not 
like her at alL 

Notwithstanding, I do not ever remember enjoying a holi- 
day more in my life than that which I spent at Montague 
House in May, 1806. The Princess most kindly promoted 
me from the housekeeper's table to that where Winsome and 
Annette and little Willie Austin dined, which was called the 
Junior Service, and ordered me to take the head of that table. 
So conceive me, and the pride and pomp of me, and the 
importance of me helping the mutton and the pies and the 
pudding, and with two glasses of wine allowed me to my own 
cheek every day. And Annette calling me *Mr. Rabbit'; 
but my dear Winsome, I was still ^ Shimmy ' to her. 

And 'Shimmy' also to My Lady Kind and Bountiful, 
* Whom God preserve,' I prayed night and morning. 

Oh, it was a happy holiday, I do declare ! 



CHAPTER IX 

THE DELICATE INVESTIGATION 

And now the spinning Wheel of Fortune is to give the ball 
of my life another violent toss and twist, that jumps it clean 
out of His Majesty's Navy into the sea service of an honest 
Master Mariner and Merchant Adventurer. And it came to 
pass in this way. 

It was on the 7th of June, 1806, that Captain Monday 
suddenly arrived at Montague House, having been summoned 
there by an express messenger despatched at midnight by the 
Princess. He came in the early morning, and was closeted 
with Her Royal Highness for a couple of hours, in consulta- 
tion with the Princess'^s lawyer, who had been first sent for 
to give advice. For there was some matter of desperate 
danger impending. 

And the matter was this; for I may as well disclose it 
now, though I did not learn the full particulars till many 
years afterwards, when I chanced to see a copy of TTie Pro- 
ceedings cmd Correspondence upon the Subject of the Inquiry 
into the Conduct of Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 
From the pages of which I will now proceed to enlighten you, 
so that you shall follow the incident in this chapter much 
better than I could, notwithstanding I was an actor in it. 

I have mentioned how Sir John and Lady Douglas had 
become estranged from Her Royal Highness. The reason of 
that estrangement you may read for yourself in an interesting 
and, as I think, sufficiently authentic tract (though published 
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anonymously, and with asterisked names substituted) in- 
tituled, Tlie Death-bed Confession of the LcUe Cotmtess of 
Gvemsey (* Jersey,^ of course) ; and Lady Douglases char- 
acter is too contemptible a thing for me to transfer her 
personal mock modesty and imaginary miseries that incited 
her malice into my pages, which I desire to keep as clean as 
may be when one is writing of Royalty in the human. There 
remained the Result as it affected the Princess of Wales, 
namely, a lying Statement sworn to by Lady and (that weak 
fool and petticoat-ridden creature) Sir John Douglas, and 
presented to the Prince of Wales through the Duke of Sussex, 
herein that abandoned woman, and her husband atta,chedw, 
accused Her Royal Highness of being the mother of the boy 
William Austin, and of familiar conduct, involving charges 
of High Treason against her and several worthy gentlemen 
of her acquaintance — Mr. Lawrence the painter and Sir 
Sidney Smith and Captain Monday were three of them — 
with the punishment of Death if guilty. 

The Prince of Wales immediately prayed His Majesty the 
King to order an Investigation into these charges. The 
King, weak in his intellect and in the hands of his termagant 
wife, Queen Charlotte (who hated the Princess of Wales, for 
that Her Majesty had stolen and read a private Diary of the 
Princess, in which the Consort of the Sovereign was alluded 
to in no flattering terms), yielded to her pressure, which was 
rather her direction to him what to do, and issued a Com- 
mission on the 9th of May, 1806, appointing Lord Chancellor 
Erskine, Lord Chief Justice EUenborough, Lord Spencer, and 
Lord Grenville (the two latter Ministers in the Cabinet) to 
* inquire into the truth of certain Written Declarations 
touching the Conduct of Her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales.' And this was the famous Delicate Investigation, 

The Commissioners met at Lord Grenville's house in 
Downing Street on the Ist of June, 1806, when Lady Douglas 
and Sir John Douglas did both (in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, who €u:quitted the Princess entirely of the charge 
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of being the mother of William Austin, as was foully alleged) 
perjure themselves to try and ruin the character and wreck 
the life of the Royal Lady, whose intimacy they had enjoyed, 
and whose condescension and hospitality experienced times 
without number. 

On the 6th of June the Commissioners heard and recorded 
the sworn depositions of Robert Bigood, a menial man- 
servant in the employ of the Princess, and William Cole, 
one of her pages. And before five of the clock that after- 
noon a full Report of their testimony, together with that 
given by Sir John and Lady Douglas, was in the hands of 
Her Royal Highness, sent her anonymously by some secret 
well-wisher. 

No sooner received and read by her — and, sure, its contents 
were enough to cause the stoutest heart to quail — ^than the 
Princess, who had been ailing for five months past under an 
indefinite cloud of horror hovering over her, recovered her 
Spartan spirit. A galloping groom was sent to summon her 
lawyer that moment, and at midnight another to bring 
Captain Monday to Montague House, where he had not 
been since his return, having received a hint not to call there 
for the present. And at eleven o'^clock the next morning a 
council was holden by the Princess, her lawyer. Captain 
Monday, and Mrs. Lee. 

I cannot tell you what took place thereat. At nine I was 
ordered before him by Captain Monday, who bade me dress 
myself in my best uniform, with side-arms, and be ready to 
attend him to London, whither he was going on urgent 
business, and would start within the hour. 

I was ready, you may be sure, wondering what it all meant, 
and why this gloom had settled on the house, as though Death 
had entered it. For Mrs. Lee, who was a composed woman, 
was weeping bitterly when she came out of the Princess's 
apartments, and Winsome and Annette were by her orders 
most grave and restrained in their behaviour. 

^ It was bad news,^ Winsome informed me ; but that was 
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all she coald tell, knowing no more than I did. And Captain 
Monday was drinking brandy to his breakfast, the which was 
a thing I had never known him do before. 

Well, up to London we went, post haste, and says he to me: 

* Mr. Rabbit, you have ofttimes seen me at the Princesses 
at Southend and Ramsgate and at Blackheath — is it not so P^ 

' It is so, sir,e I said ; for it was the truth, although I have 
not took occasion to mention it to you before. 

* Did you ever know me rise from Her Royal Highness'^s 
hospitality sober P^ 

* Not strictly sober, sir,' says I. 

*Was it not ever a foul wind and much lurching, Mr. 
Rabbit P 

* You had as much as you could carry, sir, and sometimes 
even compelled to lay to with it.' 

*Did you ever know me repose for the night under the 
same roof as the Princess, Mr. Rabbit ?' 

*No, sir,' said I, * notwithstanding there were occasions 
when you had much better have done so than what you 
did.' 

* Thank God/ cried he fervently, *I never reposed under 

her roof! Thank God for that ! They are saying ' (I 

will not repeat the particulars or language of this speech, 
because it was only fit for the quarter-deck of a flying 
frigate.) 

* And who are " they," sir ?' I asked. 

* Well, there's four jof 'em Listeners — and we are now going 
to see them. And the others are Liars. And between them 
they want to wreck me (which is nothing) and Her Royal 
Highness, the kind, dear Princess. And one of the Liars is 
Sir John Douglas, whom I'll have out. And for his wife, she's 

a b , and cannot be come at. And for the lying lackeys, 

why, there's my coxswain and my boatswain can condescend 
to kill them, which is not permitted to an officer of my 
rank.' 

* Couldn't I kill one, sir ?' I asked eagerly. 
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He looked quick round at me, estimating me, as it were, 
his face very red and inflamed. 

' No,' said he, * I wouldn't pit you with any but a gentle- 
man, Mr. Rabbit, damn me if I would ! For you are a 
gentleman, and one I was proud to command on Trafalgar 
Day. And that is why I have chose you to be my witness.' 

* Thank you, sir,' said I ; and felt more proud at his speech 
than if I had been promoted Master's Mate. For I did dearly 
love Captain Monday, who was as good and gallant a Captain 
as ever sailed or fought under Nelson. 

* Mr. Rabbit,' said he very solemnly, * I am going to clear 
the Princess — or be broke.' 

* Oh, Captain dear !' I cried, frightened by his earnestness, 
' for God's sake, no ! Consider of it ' 

But he cut me short. 

* I have brought you with me,' said he, * not to give me 
advice, the which is no part of your duty, Mr. Rabbit, but 
in the nature of a breach of discipline. But to be a witness 
to what happens, and carry a Report of it to the Princess if — 
if-^ ' 

He did not complete his sentence, but I knew he was going 
into a greater danger for his honour than he ever risked when 
he went into action at sea, no matter whether the odds were 
two, or twenty, or two hundred to one. For Captain Monday 
was one of those fighting, fearless sailors who sent the 
carpenter aloft to nail^he colours to the mast, and recognised 
only two proper situations at sea — master of the waves or 
under them. 

We reached Lord Grenville's house in Downing Street, 
where the Commissioners were sitting, at noon. And in the 
hall whom should I see but Frances Lloyd, the coffee-room 
maid at Montague House, and Mary Anne Wilson, my old 
nurse, as you might call her, very white as she ran up and 
clutched hold of me. 

* Master Shimmy, dear,' she whispered, * 'tis a foul conspiracy 
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to ruin my mistress ! The pigs in there have been asking me 
the most disgusting questions. About the appearance of Her 
Highness'^s morning bed, and all — the indecent beasts ! Are 
you, too, ordered here to give evidence ? Beware of the dirty 
smooth old dog-fox at the head of the table !^ She referred 
to my Lord Chancellor Erskine. 

I shook my head in negative to her question to me, and 
before she could say any more. Captain Monday called me 
to escort him, and we went straight to the Commissioners'" 
Council Chamber. 

The beadle, who had announced Captain Monday'*s 
arrival (that desired to see their Lordships on the urgent 
business of Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales), opened 
the door for him to enter, and at the same time signalled to 
me to keep back. But I ducked and dived under his arm, 
who was an elderly, fat, pompous old codger, and into the 
room, from whence he had not the wit to expel me by word 
of command. And when the door shut I came to attention 
by the side of it, partially hid by Captain Monday, who at 
once advanced to the foot of the table, at the which were 
seated four gentlemen, whom I may best describe in the poet's 
words as * Most Potent, Grave, and Reverend Seigniors.' 

Potent they assuredly were, commissioned by the King, 
and met here to inquire whether the future Queen of England 
had been faithless to her husband. And as they fixed their 
eight stem eyes on my Captain I trembled for him. 

' And pray. Captain Monday, what is your business ?' asked 
he whom Mary Anne Wilson had described, not without 
truth, as the old dog-fox. For my Lord High Chancellor 
Erskine was ever a deep, dangerous man, who stuck at nothing 
to advance his own interests and pitchfork his relatives into 
the vast number of appointments that were in his patronage 
(a vice to which Lord Chancellors appear to be much addicted, 
especially when going out of office), and was a king of casuistry 
as well, and a toady and crony, in his old foxy way, of the 
Prince of Wales. 

8 
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* I am informed, my Honourable Lords, that certain Lies 
affecting my personal honour have been sworn to before Your 
Honourable Lordships.' 

^ Liest cried Lord Chief Justice EUenborough sharply, in 
the voice and manner he affected with junior counsel, whom 
it was his delight to browbeat from the Bench. ' Be careful 
what you say, sir. You are not privileged.** 

* I say Lies^ repeated my Captain as boldly and defiantly 
as he carried his ship into the enemy's line at Trafalgar. 

* My God, sir, do you know who I am ?' roared the Chief 
Justice. 

*I have not that honour,' says my Captain, with an 
inquiring eye cocked to coax the information. 

^ I am Lord EUenborough.*^ 

*What!' cried my Captain, a broad grin spreading over 
his face like a sunrise, ^ the same whose Lady smuggled the 

lace in her , and was smoked and stopped and searched 

and scented out by the Custom House Officers this side of 
Dover ?' 

(This was a fine story, and perfectly true, against Lady 
EUenborough, and striven to be kept a dead secret by her 
husband ! And how Captain Monday had gotten hold of it 
God only knows ; but he slaughtered the Lord Chief Justice 
of England with it that day by retaliating it in such prompt 
retort.) 

Lord Spencer, a ginger-coloured man, now came to the 
front, for (as I could see) Lord Erskine was too tickled at 
his legal brother's confusion to do more than heave and 
shake and grow amazing red in the face, with a wink to Lord 
Grenville and a sly cock of his thumb towards Lord EUen- 
borough, that did seem to increase the latter's chagrin. 

* What d'ye want ?' demands Lord Spencer rudely of my 
Captain. 

* I want my denial and refutation of these foul lies took on 
oath,' says my Captain, and draws himself up very proud and 
portly. 
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* Wait till yotfre called for — ^if you are to be called for at 
all,^ says Lord Spencer. 

* By God, there shall be no i;^ about it !^ roars my Captain. 
^ I am here to be sworn, and I command you to swear me !^ 

^Commcmdy sir?' snarls out Erskine. *Do you imagine 
you are on board your own brig ? 

* Brig — and be damned to you !' shouts my Captain, losing 
his head complete. * I ccuried the Fighting Fearnought into 
action at Trafalgar, bow to stam after Admiral CoUingwood, 
and he's the finest Admiral we have left since my Lord Nelson 
died. And there's not one of you lubbers here that wouldn't 
have been too sick from fright — even in the cockpit, and out 
of range of shot and musketry and sound of cannon — ^to have 
kept your swinish senses that day ! Brig, and be damned to 
you !' And with that, and swaying a good deal (for I think 
the fumes of the brandy, fermented by his excitement, were 
mounting into his brain), he lugs out his sword and holds the 
naked blade aloft. 

By God ! you should have seen those gentlemen forsake 
their seats and scuttle to the far end of the Council Chamber, 
calling * Murder !' and ' Help, help !' and the devil to pay ! 

' Lock the door, Mr. Rabbit,' my Captain orders me, and 
one twist of my finger and thumb, and it was done. None 
too soon, for there was a battering outside the instimt after. 
* Swear me !' cries my Captain, *for 'tis a lady's honour I have 
to defend, and will do so at my life's risque.' 

* Sir,' said Lord Erskine very smoothly, and creeping 
forward a pace or two, *you do forget yourself. Pray be 
composed. Explain more fully what you do desire, and we 
will — listen.' 

My captain lowered his sword at this polite speech, with 
a salute as polite. 

* My Lords,' said he, * I intend no violence. Only to lay 
down this : that villains have stated, I am informed, that I 
have been unduly familiar with Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales. The which is a foul and damnable lie. 
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I do therefore desire and require to contradict it, and have 
that Lie struck off your Records.** And he pointed with his 
sword to the papers and books littered on the table. 

* But consider, sir, if you please,^ says Lord Erskine, 
smoother than ever, * we are but servants of the King. His 
Majesty hath laid his Royal Command upon us (which no 
loyal servant of His Majesty, Naval, Military, or Civil, dare 
disobey). He hath bidden us examine certain unaffected 
witnesses, and no others. You, sir, are implicated in the 
affair, and, being so, your swearing cannot mend the matter. 
For, if I may so put it without offence, you are one of the 
accused in this trial. And the testimony of accused persons 
(your own excellent intelligence will assure you) cannot acquit 
them in law.' 

* Aye, and is that so ?' asks my Captain, turning very 
white, and sweeping the sweat from his brow with a flick of 
his finger. 

* It is so,' says Lord Erskine. * You may swear, sir, if you 
will. But your swearing cannot be took as evidence. Con- 
sider calmly of it. On your own fine Line-of-battle, when a 
Court-martial is held to try an officer for some offence — do you 
take his evidence? Does his testimony convince you he is 
innocent ? Is he not rather judged, solely and entirely, on 
the evidence of less partial and unimplicated parties ? 

* That is true,' says my Captain slowly and thoughtfully, 
somewhat recovering his reason. ' That is true.' And reflected 
a grim moment, his sword waving slightly in his hand. * Am 
I implicated on the oath of these damned Liars that have 
been swearing Her Royal Highness's character away ?' 

*Sir, you are implicated,' says Lord Erskine, and backs 
away a cautious step or two, and lets his hand fall on a chair; 
* but do not for a moment take me to assert you are guilty.' 

* And His Majesty ?' 

'We have His Majesty's commands to make this in- 
quiry- 



• into my conduct i^' 
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* Into your conduct, sir, as well as the conduct of others. 
But be sure we shall exercise the trust with the greatest 
circumspection and a single desire to do you justice.' 

My Captain ground his heel upon the floor, and his eyes 
fluttered over those spiritless Xx)rds, who feared the sword he 
still held in his hand. And just then came a battering at 
the door, with sounds as of forcing it. It drove my Captain 
to an extremity. 

*My Honourable Lords,' he cried, in a voice that no 
hurricane could have drowned, and whose sonorance echoed 
through the chamber like the summoning angel's trump, 
*I have used the sea, boy and man, for seven-and-twenty 
years. And served His Majesty King George the Third for 
every day and every hour of them loyally, and as an officer 
and gentleman should serve. I have served him in the Battle 
and the Breeze. I served him in Trafalgar Bay. And if — ^if 
His Majesty can think Matthew Monday is the man to 
seduce His Majesty's daughter-in-law, why, then — That for 
the King !' 

And with an action of noble pride and defiance, that lifted 
high above that timorous quartette of four of the greatest 
men and Ministers in the Kingdom, my Captain snapped his 
sword across his knee, and flung the broken halves on to the 
floor. 

What could I do ? He was my Captain. I must be loyal 
to my Captain ; and being loyal to him (my instinct told me) 
was being loyal to My Lady Kind and Bountiful. And so 
I stepped six paces to the front, and, lugging out my cutlass, 
made attempt to break it across my knee ; but the cursed 
blade was too tough for me, and so I cast it into the fire- 
place, and my dirk after it, where they clattered famously. 
And then, without a salute, stalked out of the chamber in 
the rear of my Captain (who had unlocked the door himself), 
with Lord Ellenborough running out to say to the gathered, 
astonished attendants, ^ Let the gentleman pass ; he is 
took ill.' 
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Not till we were gotten into the clean open air did my 
Captain speak. And then he tamed round, and held out 
his hand to me, and I grasped it. 

^Mr. Rabbit,^ he said, ^you will do me justice to Her 
Royal Highness T 

* By God, sir, I will,' I answered him. 

And with that he nodded and left me. And, as I heard, 
went straight off to the Admiralty hard by for to put himself 
under arrest. 

^ Shimmy,' said My Lady Kind and Bountiful, when I told 
her the story (as I have told it you) that afternoon, * you vos 
ever my leetle boy. And because you are still my dear boy, 
and Captain Monday my ver' goot and honest friend, you 
and he vill be ruinated in your profession ! Mine Gott, mine 
Gott ! It vere far better for you. Shimmy, had you never 
met poor Caroline of Brunswick. For she is an evil star to 
all who serve her, and to all whom she doth love.' 



BOOK II. (1814) 
UNDER THE REGENCY 



CHAPTER X 

THE PALACE OF SPIES 

I HAVE net sat down to write my own history, except so far 
as it brings me into contact with her late gracious Majesty 
Queen Caroline of England. Provided always that I must 
^ make a story of it,' as the saying goes. It is therefore 
necessary to string together the three periods of time I 
address myself to with a sufficient cord of connection. 

So now you will understand how I come to skip (like a 
kangaroo, which strange animal I saw in New Holland) from 
the year 1806 to the year 1814, with just a few odd facts 
wrote down to inform you of what happened in the general 
to me, during the interim. 

First, then, by favour of my generous Patroness, who 
advanced me the sum of Two Hundred Pounds sterling 
(after I departed His Majesty'^s Navy), I adventured that 
capital in a Mercantile Speculation in the ship Anna^ com- 
manded and partly owned by Captain Robert William East- 
wick, a creditable Master Mariner, with whom I came to form 
a true friendship (which still continues), notwithstanding he 
was a man of thirty-five and I a boy of under fifteen. 

Eastwick was in his way quite a remarkable man.* The 
most dogged, I think, I ever met in my life ; sincere, kindly, 
religious, adventurous, brave, audacious, when the occasion 
demanded, and ever worthy. I was introduced to him 

* Captain R. W. Eastwick's Life and Adventures have been pub- 
lished under the title ^ A Master Mariner,* 
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through a person called Jones, a wine merchant in Water 
Lane, Tower Street, from whom Captain Monday obtained 
his supplies of wine. Jones provided many ships with liquor, 
and amongst his customers was Captain Ecistwick, then fitting 
out the Anna for a venture to Buenos Ayres and the La 
Plata in South America, which places we had just captured 
from the Spaniards, and where was a good demand for 
English goods, and especially printed cottons. 

I may here mention that although there was no set attack 
made upon Captain Monday over that matter of the Delicate 
Investigation [from which the Princess of Wales was de- 
livered absolutely acquitted, except so far that the Lords 
Commissioners felt compelled to put in an expression of mere 
opinion * to save the whiskers ' (as the Moorish phrase goes) 
of the First Gentleman in Europe, and afford a colourable 
excuse for his action], my Captain^s name was marked, as was 
mine, if a midshipmcm'^s may be so distinguished, he being a 
mighty little mite. 

There was, in fact, nothing actually threatened; but 
Captain Monday could not find it compatible with his 
personal honour to continue to wear His Majesty^s uniform, 
more particularly with the Prince of Wales likely to be 
appointed Regent, and in consequence resigned his command. 
With his resignation went all my hopes and prospects by the 
board. He retired to his ancestral acres in Suffolk, and I, 
through his paternal advice and the Princess's generosity, 
made a new steurt in life as a Merchant Adventurer, attujied 
to the scale of Two Hundred Pounds, and had my venture 
with Captain Eastwick in his ship Anna. 

Well, the Anna left England early in November, I rated 
as fourth mate aboard her. We reached La Plata on Christ- 
mas Day, and spoke the frigate Medusa^ who informed us 
Buenos Ayres had been retook by the Spaniards, and the 
British Army temporarily retreated to Moldanado, to await re- 
inforcements and regain the city. And to Moldanado we were 
instructed to proceed if we desired the protection of the Fleet. 
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I am not going to inflict upon you the monstrous, dis- 
astrous, and disgraceful defeat that attended the British arms 
in the attempt to recapture Buenos Ayres, made the more 
humiliating by being at the hands of the Spaniards and 
within eighteen months of Trafalgar. We were beat and 
broke, scattered and shamed, and capitulated to the Dons ! 
It was solely due to General Whitelock, the most incompetent 
comn^ander that ever led a British army to the storm of a 
fortified city, with muskets unloaded by order ! The result 
was. South America lost to the British Crown, when, you 
may say. South America was ours by mastery of the Sea firom 
the Guianas to the line. 

And, to make the occasion more sad and heartrending for 
me, my old ship the Feartwugkt was there as the flag-ship 
of Admiral Murray. The Capitulation overturned all East- 
wick'^s plans. He had agreed to purchase sixty-five ships, 
prizes of war captured by the British cruisers, and ofiered for 
sale at the price of firewood, there being no merchants there 
with sufiicient enterprise to enter into so large a negotiation. 
This was just before the calamity. The reverse to our arms, 
and the troops compelled to be shipped back to England 
under the articles of capitulation, left our sixty-five prices 
certain to be retook by their original owners, being most of 
them coasting craft. It was a complete new complexion on 
afiairs, and Eastwick had no stomadi left for the speculation 
(who was ever a prudent man), and, abandoning the enter- 
prise, disposed of the cargo of the Arma at a meagre profit, 
loaded her with cocoa for the Cape of Good Hope, and 
himself returned to England, whilst I, promoted to third 
mate, sailed for South Africa. It was a great blow, for 
Eastwick had treated me more than generously, and with 
ordinary luck, and the British arms in the position they were 
accustomed to shine in every other quarter of the globe, I 
must have turned my Two Hundred Pounds into two thousand, 
and perhaps more. But it was Willed otherwise by the 
Inscrutable Decree of Providence (Eastwick said). 
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From the Cape I sailed to New Holland in the year 1808, 
and from thence, in 1809, in the quality of second mate, to 
the East Indies, where I joined the Country Service for a few 
months, and then entered the Bombay Marine as Second 
Lieutenant of a Brig-of- War, and rose to be Lieutenant-Com- 
mander. From 1810 to 1813 I was engaged in the opera- 
tions connected with extirpating the nests of pirates in thie 
Persian Gulf and off the coast of Cutchee. A hard service, 
owing to the great heat and fevers, but enlivened from time 
to time with excursions against the French privateers that 
rioted in Indian waters up to the year 1814 under such 
splendid seamen — ay, splendid, notwithstanding they were 
Frenchmen — as Constance in his swift, dai'ling UEvginie^ 
and Jean Duterte and Courson. Men of amazing mettle, I 
can tell you; bold, daring, defiant sea-dogs, whose names 
are as dear to French ears as Paul Jones's to those of the 
Americans or Commodore Dance's to Leadenhall Street. 

But here let me stop. Those were days I must not trust 
my pen to write about. That lustre of my life, the best and 
most crowded with incident, from a sailor's point of view, 
has no rightful connection with my story. If I mention it, 
'tis simply to show you where I was within the period indicated, 
that has to be skipped over, and to use it merely as a 
string to thread together my pearls, by the which I mean the 
incidents wherein My Lady Kind and Bountiful is concerned. 

And the mention of her brings me to make one remark. 
As was to be expected, all communication between Her Royal 
Highness and myself was stopped after I left England, saving 
only that on the 17th of May in each year (which was the 
Princess's birthday) I wrote her a dutiful letter, acquainting 
her of what I had done the previous twelve months, and 
wishing her my humble compliments. From 1807 to 1813 — 
seven times in all — I wrote her such a letter ; and it was my 
grievous ill-fortune that, although she replied to every one of 
them, by some evil mischance, never a single answer from her 
reached me. And there were in these gracious letters some 
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kind messages of remembrance from Mistress Winsome Lee, 
with two, or perhaps three, from Annette Tempest. Annette 
always vowed she never could exactly remember how many, 
being disinclined to allow more than two, yet admitting the 
possibility of three. 

So now we come to the year 1814, during which occurred 
those events that have to be recorded in this volume of my 
book. And herein we have to meet an old enemy, some old 
friends, and make a new acquaintance or two. 

In September, 1813, I set sail from Bombay in the ship 
Caledon^ being compelled by ill-health* to resign the service 
of the Bombay Marine, which I was prouder to belong to 
than to His Majesty's Navy. And it was on board the 
Cakdon that I became acquainted with Colonel Hastings 
Surges, with whom I struck up a fast friendship that hath 
lasted ever since, constant and unalterable, with the exception 
of a single occasion when we were hot to kill one another. 

Colonel Surges had been engaged in the expedition against 
Java, and no sooner was that come to an end than he was 
offered an appointment in the East Indies to defend the 
frontiers of our territories (newly acquired from the Mahrattas) 
against the incursions of the Pindarries, who were notorious 
mounted freebooters, led by two chiefs named Cheetoo and 
Dost Mahomed. Surges had as many stories to tell about 
these gallant ruffians as I about the Joasmi pirates and those 
of Cutchee and the French Privateers ; and I sometimes do 
think that between us we might have come at a very pretty 
book of battle and adventure by land and sea, such as would 
be able to be read. But then, again, a book of that description 
is not suited to our powers, and could only be done by writing 
each the other's adventures; and therein, being friends, we 
might be tempted to fall into exaggeration. 

* Jimmy Rabbit fought in seventeen naval engagements, and re- 
ceived eight wounds (one of which invalided him out of the Service) 
in the East Indies. He was known in the Island of Bombay as ^ Rabbit 
the DeviP to the men and ^Pretty Rabbit^ to the women. — H. S. H. 
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It was the third day out at sea on the Cakdon, whereon I 
was a passenger, being at that time incapacitated from active 
service, that I came upon Colonel Surges, ill with a grievous 
fever, lying upon the poop-deck, where the breeze was coolest. 
It so happened the slanting sun was striking on his face, who 
was unable to move, being taken in the throes of an attack. 
The little attention I paid to him brought us together. 

He was a fine figure of a man, with a pair of military 
whiskers and the military manner that is ever a trifle stilted 
and inclined to look askance at the sailor. Which manner 
he has to repress on board ship, where the sailor doth retort 
with calling the soldier a lubber, and gives glances at him, 
especially in foul weather, that are not so much askance as 
contemptuous. It has ever been so from the days of Lord 
Clive and Admiral Watson — ay, and long before them — to 
these very days wherein I am writing these lines, and the war 
in progress in the Crimea, with Naval and Military Officers 
exhibiting the strictest punctilio in their attitude towards 
one another. 

All this, however, is neither here nor there, and I must get 
back to my introduction to Colonel Hastings Surges. He 
thanked me for the trifling attention paid, and we passed into 
a general conversation, when the name of the Princess of 
Wales was mentioned. I think it was I who said Her Royal 
Highness had sent me to sea — ^and I saw him change face. 

* And so,' he said, * you know Her Royal Highness ?' 

* She hath been my kindest Patroness,' I told him. * Indeed, 
she saved my life, when I was a boy, from a murdering villfdn.' 

* And her household — do you know any of them ?' 

*I know all that were of the household at Blackheath. 
Mrs. and Miss Lee, Miss Garth, Miss Hammond, Mr. 
Angerstein, Mrs. Lisle '' 

* Did you know Miss Tempest ?' he asked, interrupting me. 

* Annette Tempest ? Why, yes, indeed ! She and I were 
playmates for a month, so far as you can call a boy of fourteen 
and a girl of fifteen playmates.' 
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^ Ah,^ he said, and relapsed into silence. 

* Did you know her ?^ I questioned him. 

* I did,' he said. 

* How and when ?' 

* 'Tis a story I do not care to recall,' said he, and changed 
the conversation. 

A week later, by which time we were gotten great friends 
(I come to be ' Jimmy ' with him, and he * Surges,' without a 
handle to his name, to me), he recurred to the Princess one 
night in conversation, when it was moonlight, and we becalmed 
in the Doldrums, and both in a state of health less ailing 
than when we shipped. 

* Jimmy,' said he to me, * Annette Tempest was the woman 
I loved.' 

' You could not have loved a more beautiful one,' said I, * but 
she had a temper of her own that was not to be trifled with.' 

* That — I take it — was when she was fifteen ?' 

^She was fifteen and three-quarters when I bade her 
farewell.' 

^Indeed. You do remind me of her somewhat in your 
features. But she had nothing save a sweet temper when I 
knew her.' 

^ And when was that ?' I asked. 

* In 1810.' 

* And the Princess ?' 

* I made my adieux to her on the 27th of September — ^nay, 
on the 28th (for it was three of the mom), 1810. It was a 
date that, closed a page in my Ufe,' he added moodily. 

^ And was the name of Annette Tempest engraven on that 
page ?' I ventured to ask him. 

^ It was,' he said, and looked as sadly as the moonbeams on 
the welter of the waves when they shiver under a passing cat's- 
paw of wind. 

I did not speak, observing he was much stirred in his 
soul. And presently he told me, there under the tropic 
moon and stars, with the steersmen nodding at the wheel, 
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and the watch asleep on the fo'castle head, and the ship 
heading all ways, the story of The Palace of Spies, 

* It was an episode in my life,' he said, * that must ever 
remain distinct and distinguished, albeit it was but a four 
months' masquerade. And I a mummer who did not know my 
part — ^yet played it, and in its playing wrecked my fortune. 

^It came about in this way. I had an Aunt, a Miss 
Hastings, who was as fine an old gentlewoman as you may 
meet. A very rich woman, who had intention to make me 
her heir. And one day, as she was taking a walk in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, she was accosted by a lady, who was none 
other than the Princess of Wales. 

* The Princess, without disclosing her quality, invited my 
Aunt to visit thfiit evening at Kensington Palace, and the 
latter carried me with her as a protection for her going and 
coming. As it happened, whilst we were in the Pcdace 
Garden, there came the alarm of a robbery that instant 
committed, and the outcry to pursue the thief, who was then 
in the act of absconding with tiie Princess's Diary that he had 
stolen. In this emergency the Princess revealed herself, and 
my services were requisitioned to follow the robber, and 
through the instrumentality and wit of Annette Tempest, 
who was a young protege of Her Highness, I was successful 
in overtaking him and recovering the Diary. But suffered 
the villain to escape, ignorant that he ,had also stolen a 
miniature to which the Princess attached the greatest value. 

' My success in securing the papers brought me into favour 
with the Princess, who now commanded me to try and 
regain the miniature. I am not going to weary you with the 
ramifications of the ensuing search. Sufiice it to say that it 
took me four months, during which I came to be very intimate 
in that Palace of Spies, and so constantly there that I fell 
in love with Annette Tempest, and incurred the enmity 
of Lady Sarah Torrington, who was a lady-in-waiting to 
the Princess, and, as 1 discovered, a spy of the Prince of 
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Wales to watch his wife. Having first entangled me, this 
designing creature ended by intriguing to have me ordered 
abroad to the East Indies when, through Annette'^s help, I 
was on the eve of implicating her in the robbery at the 
Palace, and discovering the actual thief, who was a lover 
of hers. 

* The very night before I sailed, my good fortune enabled 
me to track the thief to earth, and regain the miniature. 
That same night the Princess was giving a masquerade, and 
I attended it to restore the miniature to her. One of the 
guests at this masquerade was an Italian singer, named Sac- 
charini, with whom the Princess's conduct had long been very 
injudicious, and on this evenitig she had granted him an 
assignation in a secluded summer-house. 

* There was, without doubt, a plot connected with this 
assignation, in which Lady Sarah and another lady of title 
were concerned, and I verily believe the singer as well. And, 
somehow, Annette Tempest had discovered it, as the sequel 
proved. In attending the assignation, the Princess was to 
wear a black domino, and carry in her hand a peacock's- 
feather fan, to be recognised by it. 

*Havipg delivered the miniature to Her Highness, and 
discharged my duty by opening her eyes to the true character 
of Lady Sarah Torrington, she commanded me to keq) watch 
on the latter and the other lady of title who was with her, 
and a known spy of the Prince's. Before I left the chamber 
where I had been accorded the interview, I noticed a peacock's- 
feather fan, the more particularly because the Princess tried 
to hide it furtively. 

' Having found Lady Sarah and her friend in a distant part 
of the grounds, I attached myself to them, with a hint given 
(they were both masked) that their true characters were dis- 
covered. This led to an eclaircissement, ending in Lady 
Sarah taunting me with the folly of my fidelity to the Princess, 
whom she declared to be a woman unworthy of respect, and 
ofiTered to prove it to me there and then, she being actual] v 

9 
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on the watch for Her Highness, to break in on the assigna- 
tion, with the other lady as her witness. 

* Compelled, by command of the Princess, to keep touch with 
Lady Sarah, I found myself associated with her in her watch. 
Soon was descried a female figure, carrying a peacock^s-feather 
fan, and moving mysteriously in the direction of the singer^s 
villa, which adjoined the place where the masquerade was 
held. We three followed, I with my heart in my shoes, who 
imagined the Princess had set me to watch and take custody 
of Lady Sarah and her friend, in order that the way might be 
left clear for her to keep the assignation. The female in the 
domino stole along to the summer-house, and entered. We, 
close on her heels in the dark, followed her a moment fiifter. 
There was a scene, the singer pretending surprise, €md the 
female with the peacock^s-feather fan striving to avoid actual 
recognition. In this pass Lady Sarah, without having seen 
her features, boldly denounced her as the Princess of Wales. 

' Whereupon, like m«igic, the Princess herself appeared at 
the door of the summer-house, having cleverly outwitted the 
spies, and tracked those who were supposed to be tracking 
her ! The denouement resulted in the masked female proving 
to be Annette Tempest, who (as I conceive), to keep up the 
delusion that she herself had made the assignation with the 
singer, declined my escort to extricate her from a false position, 
and left the summer-house in the company of Saccharini, and 
under the most cruel reproaches from the Princess, who 
affected to believe her guilty. 

* My duty kept me with the Princess, and an hour later, 
when on the point of parting, I implored her to vouchsafe 
one word to clear the character of the woman I loved, who, 
in the moment of her humiliation, had rejected my support, 
and left me in a cruel tangle of uncertainty and bewilder- 
ment. 

* Her Royal Highness refused; she even repeated her denun- 
ciation of Annette, and would have me believe she was capable 
of having attended the assignation with guilty purpose.) At 
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this my indignation was fired, and I renounced my allegiance to 
the Princess, and we parted in anger at a little door which 
leads from the Uxbridge Road into the garden of the 
Palace. 

* But after she had shut this door in my face, and before I 
moved away, something caused her to relent. There fliuttered 
over the wall and fell at my feet a token that could only have 
been sent by her. It was a peacock^s feather. 

* I have it still,' said Surges. * 'Tis all that remains to me 
of those four months' masquerading. But nor Annette nor 
the Princess ever vouchsafed to write me a single line, by 
which I might know my position. They had both dismissed 
me, the one with studied coldness, the other in a blaze of 
anger. Within a few hours of our parting I sailed for Java, 
and, with my departure, that page in my life was closed. God 
knows whether I shall ever turn the leaves back, and pick up 
the thread of that adventure again !' 

It was the last day of the year 1813 that the Caledon cast 
anchor in the Downs, and iiie next we were at Gravesend. 
Landing in company with Colonel Surges, I took coach to 
London. Our way led through Eltham, and not far from 
Blackheath and Shooter's Hill — spots dear and familiar to me 
in the old days. I pointed them out to Surges, with many a 
story I remembered of seven years ago. 

We arrived in town in the forenoon, and engaged accom- 
modation at the Swan Inn by Holbom Bridge, where we were 
comfortably lodged. And after the manner of persons who 
have brought an end to a long and dreary sea-voyage, set 
forth that evening to enjoy ourselves ; Surges with the sobriety 
that Cometh of seven lustres, and myself with the wilder spirit, 
and less experienced head, of a youth lately arrived at his 
legal manhood. 

And first to Vauxhall, whose glories were somewhat faded. 
Surges told me, and sighed to think of them four years before ; 
but certainly better than Ranelagh, that had now d^enen^ted 

a— a 
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They dragged me off— six of them employed at the job, I 
have since been told — and the venerable Pasco wailing on the 
carpet, that was very thick and soft. 

The little white rabbit was revenged, as it had unconsciously 
been in my mind to revenge it all these years. For a child's 
memory is the longest memory of all. 

* He deceived me,' I was crying, * and he killed the little 
white rabbit. And he is a villain — a villain — ^a villain, damn 
himP 

They thought I was mad. Poor old Surges was almost 
beside himself, for that man loved me then almost as much 
as he does now. 

' Jimmy !' he cried, * get sober, dear lad. There are people 
listening.** 

* Let them listen ! Let the whole world listen !' I shouted. 
* He killed the little white rabbit, I tell you. I saw it be- 
headed, drawn, and quartered ! Oh, you devils ! let me get 
my hand at his throat again !' 

Surges was asleep in the same room as I when I awakened, 
and the door locked from the outside ; for I tried it myself, 
being in urgent need of a bucket of drinking-water. But he 
snored so comfortably I had not the heart to rouse him. And 
let my mouth go dry. And lay a-thinking. 

There was Pasco, and a Palace full of glitter and chink of 
gold, and red-hot brandy, and five-shilling counters, and, 
somehow, a little white rabbit. 

I was the little white rabbit. 

And Pasco ? 

Had fled. We were being accommodated in Pluto's Palace 
or, rather, in the house in rear of which it was builded. 
Surges and I, both sleeping in our clothes, of course, and on 
the floor. And when Surges awakened, and we summoned 
the people of the house, who should come and open the door 
(that had been locked from the outside by Surges' order) but 
—Sarah Wells! 
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I recognised her. Heavy though my head was, and dull 
my brfidn, I recognised the only woman that had ever shown 
me any love at all those years when I was struggling through 
my second lustre. And when the poor creature threw her 
arms round me, and called me ' her little Jimmy ,^ and kissed 
me, and down on her knees imploring me to ' spare him^ why 
all I could do was to kiss her back — for the sake of auld lang 
syne. 

There was no occasion to spare Pasco — and I believe I 
should have been fool enough to do so for Sarah^s sake — 
because he had fled! PhU6*s Palace was left without its 
proprietor, and there was never another stake called in it. 
The croupiers lost their last week's wages, and the landlord 
his last quarter's rent, because Dr. Pluto was non est. 

And for me — well, Sarah Wells had a tale to unfold. 

* Go to Ireland,' said she, ' to a place two days' distance 
fix)m Dublin in a single-horse chaise, driving the horse as far 
as he can travel. With the sun behind you in the morning, 
for Pasco thought the heat would suffocate you in that chest 
when the sun came round to it. And ask about a gentleman^s 
son that was kidnapped in the month of June, 1795. Ask 
for a boy named '* Desmond " — I do not know the other name, 
for Pasco would never tell it me — that was kidnapped seventeen 
years ago. It was you, Jimmy, and God forgive me, that 
was a silent party to the act.' 

Desmond ? Dessy ? 

Yes ; I remembered. And the house with the orchard, and 
my mother, and my nurse — I tell you God's truth, I remem- 
bered ! And the bend in the road, and the soldiers coming 
down it, and the wall — on the right — behind which Pasco 
and I hid from the cruel soldiers, and Pasco butchered the 
little white rabbit. 

It had all come back to me. 
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proprietor, and there was never another stake called in it. 
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And for me — well, Sarah Wells had a tale to unfold. 
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for Pasco thought the heat would suffocate you in that chest 
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CHAPTER XI 

'DE OLD FRIENDS^ 

I TOLD Surges the story of my kidnapping, so far as I could 
recollect it. A fairly coherent tale, for my memory, after 
having lain absolutely dormant for nine years, became suddenly 
vivid. From the day I fought for the King at Trafalgar I 
relinquished all concern about my father being a rebel ; and 
you might almost say had complete foigot ever having a 
father who was proclaimed. 

And now had come this incident of meeting Pasco again, 
and the confession of Sarah Wells, and, as I have told you, 
my memory quickened strangely. Which same species of 
quickening hath happened to me in my old age, in relation 
to other and more recent incidents : for I appear to possess a 
memory sometimes capable of being miraculously refreshed. 

* And what are you going to do ? asked Surges, as we got 
back to our Inn. 

' Well,^ said I, ^ I have done without a fairer and a mother^ 
these seventeen years, and am not in so desperate a hurry to 
go a-hunting for them as, perhaps, I ought to be. For the 
present, at least, I am determined to stop in London, and 
pay my duty to Her Royal Highness. And I hope to see 
Mistress Winsome Lee again, and Annette Tempest." 

* Annette Tempest !' he queried, laying some emphasis on 
her surname. ^ I do not think you will. I cannot imagine 
her with the Princess, after their last parting, any more than 
I can imagine one so beautiful still in possession of her 
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maiden name. She had a father in France, in the service of 
Buonaparte. I have no doubt she joined -him, and, ^tis 
possible, married a Frenchman." 

^ We shall see,^ I said, for I had no wish to raise any false 
hopes in him, who, try how he would to disguise it, still har- 
boured hope. * What are your plans ?^ 

* There is my aunt," he said, * Miss Hastings, and I feel it 
my duty to make inquiries whether she is alive or dead. For 
before we came to part she was amazing kind and generous 
to me, and if she is dead, why, I should wish to visit her 
gmve out of the respect and affection I feel for her memory. 
And there is that cousin of mine, George Slee, whom I told 
you of; the man like a tup. I have a mind to renew my 
acquaintance with him. Sd I shall go down to the Wells 
and make inquiries, and if they come to nothing return to 
town. I have told Bloodson to see if he can secure me my 
old lodgings with Mr. Davis, the tobacconist, in the Totten- 
ham Court Road. I shall certainly lodge there if they are 
procurable, for in addition to comfort and good cooking, you 
may supply yourself with the best pipe of tobacco in London. 
Moreover, I wish to draw his attention to certain segars, 
made in Manilla, of which I have brought home a supply 
with me, and think he may do an extreme profitable trade in 
them, can he but obtain them." 

* When you reported your arrival at the War Office yester- 
day, did you have no reason to expect employment ?" 

* From His Royal Highness, the Prince BLegent, and firom 
the Duke of York, I am too wise to expect anything." 

* You mean too proud to solicit anything ?" 

* Perhaps that is so," he assented gravely. * It was to avoid 
direct fealty to the Prince that I desired to be seconded in 
my proper regiment, and obtained leave to enter the service 
of the Honourable Company." 

The next day, being the 3rd of January, Surges left for the 
Wells, a journey I did not envy him as he climbed atop of the 
coach that started from the Blossoms in Lawrence Lane, for 
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that winter was the most severely cold known for many years. 
Myself had much to do to get my wardrobe remedied, and 
also to see a surgeon. Because in the carouse of the first 
night, and the assault on Pasco, the exertion opened an old 
woimd, and the cold catched hold of my liver, and I was in a 
plaguey bad way when Surges returned on the 6th to find 
me in bed at the Inn, with his man Bloodson nursing me, who 
was groaning and grunting and wheezing like an overfat lap- 
dog. It was a sharp attack whilst it lasted, but I had a very 
clever surgeon, who blooded me well, and in a few days I 
was recovered. 

While I lay ill. Surges made some inquiries about the 
Princess, and discovered that she had recently removed from 
Kensington Palace, or, to speak more by the book, been 
ejected by the order of her husband, to Connaught House, 
near opposite to Tyburn turnpike, which was a residence 
totally unworthy of and derogatory to her high station. For the 
moment Her Highness was out of town, having gone to Mon- 
tague House at Blackheath, where an entertainment was given 
on the 7th of January in honour of the Princess Charlotte''8 
birthday, who had attained her eighteenth year, the which is 
her majority in a woman. But the Duchess of Leeds, who 
was governess in charge of the young Princess, would not 
permit the latter to attend the entertainment on the plea 
that the weather was too inclement for travelling to so bleak 
and exposed a place as Blackheath; the real reason being 
that the Prince Regent had signified disapproval of his 
daughter enjoying the~ select birthday fete given in her 
honour by her own mother ! 

But for who composed the Princess's present suite, or 
were members of her establishment. Surges never learnt it, 
being one of those men who, notwithstanding a certain 
military superiority, are somewhat tongue-tied under circum- 
stances. 

Moreover, he had business of his own to attend to. His 
aunt, Miss Hastings, had removed from the Wells to Com- 
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wall, where the climate of Penzance was recommended, and 
his cousin, George Slee, had married Lady Sarah Torrington, 
and was now a captive in the Fleet Prison, ruined in purse 
and reputation. 

To his aunt Surges had written a manly and affectionate 
letter (for he showed me the draft of it), and been to see his 
cousin in the Fleet, whom he found drunk and retailing 
obscene stories, for the which he had a reputation. Slee had 
failed to recognise Surges, being too fogged with brandy and 
port-wine, which he habitually drank, mixed half with the 
half, and the latter was glad to beat a retreat undis- 
covered. 

* Jimmy,' said he to me, describing the incident, * G-eorge 
is what he ever was — a low-minded, foul-stomached swine. I 
was three minutes in his company, and he said such things 
and used such language as shocked me, who heard the troops 
swear in flat Flanders, when you were sucking milk, Jimmy ."^ 
(It was his delight to ape being old enough to be my father, 
though only twelve years my senior ; and I had never heard 
of a father at twelve, though Surges vowed it was common 
enough in India. As though I had never used the Indian 
seas, and he could smother me with his old soldier'^s tales ! 
Oh, I tell you the military in general are as bad as a long- 
shore boatman at inventing gruesome moving adventures and 
hair-erecting horrors !) 

^ And Lady Sarah P"* I asked him. 

*I have yet to discover where she is, and whom she is 
making eyes at,' he said. 

When I had renovated my wardrobe and was in a situa- 
tion to pay Her Royal Highness my humble duty, I wrote 
her a letter acquainting her of my return to England, and 
asking 'her pleasure, and sent it by Surges' man Bloodson, 
who was a most civil fellow. And there came to me — can 
you believe it ? — the following reply, so gracious, so kind, so 
womanly : 
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^CONNAUOHT H0C8S> 

^ Uth January, 1814. 
*Dear Shimmy, 

* It was vid de great pleasure I do receive your letter, 

and learn you vas back in England. You must come dis 

very evening (at five o^clock) and dine vid me, and see my 

■ dftught^ to whom you vas playfellow ven you vas "de 

Princess of Vales' leetle boy *"! 

^ I am so glad to tink you axe back again in England, 
Shimmy. I hope you are not too big for me to call you 
"Shimmy ''still. 

* Toujours, 

*C. P. 

* P.S. — Vinsome is still vid me, who do vant to see you 
ver' moch. Come early, so dat we may all be de oldjriends 
before dinner.' 

It was two of the dock when this letter reached me, and 
by half-past four I was arrived at the door of Connaught 
H^Hise. 

When my name was demanded and given, I was ushered 
into a small room that was entered by a door behind the 
grand staircase — a room that looked out on to a pretty 
garden, which ran alongside the Edgware Road, and showed 
by various signs and contents the nature of a lady's boudoir. 
And a minute later into this boudoir came a lady, whom I 
must confess I should have passed in the street without 
recognising her for Winsome Lee. 

Seven years had wrought a great difference in her, who was 
then a girl of less than sixteen, and now a young woman of 
over twenty-two. And the Winsome Lee I saw entering the 
room was a tall, elegant and graceful creature, with ravi^ing 
light golden hair, and hazel eyes that illuminated her with 
as rare a spirit as their own unique tint, and defended her 
beauty from that lymphatic languor which so often follows 
the blonde. Blonde she was, and yet displayed the * iron in 
the blood ' that belongeth to the brunette complexion. She 
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was fair, both in her hair, that some might have likened to 
sti-aw in its shade, and her cheeks were a fainter pink than a 
rose which is neither white nor pink. Yet she was of no 
neutral or half-tint in her moral colouring, for the hazel eyes 
of her, as they now sought mine, keenly yet kindly, bespoke 
her a Woman of Character. 

We stood, it might be, for a quarter of a minute, r^rd- 
ing each other in a mutual amaze, trjdng to remember and 
reconcile. For, I may tell you, I, too, had changed (yet in 
no wise improved) in those seven years ; being now nearly 
six feet in height, with shoulders broad and limbs lumber- 
some for a sailor, and a skin on me that had no need to go 
to a tannery, had you a fancy to make a purse out of it ! For 
the hot winds of the Persian Gulf had effectually desiccated 
and preserved it. There remained my black hair — that 
was still abundant ; my eyes, which some called violet ; my 
nose, that hesitatingly, but ultimately, pointed to a better 
world ; my mouth, not too large, but held to be the most 
cantankerous in the Bombay Marine ; and my chin, which (I 
was once told) procured me respect and obedience. And 
being a sailor, home to the girl he had been dreaming of for 
seven long years in the tropics, you will pardon the conceit of 
this description of my charms. 

It was Winsome who spake first.^ 

* Are you Jimmy ?^ she asked. 

^ Thank Grod, I am,^ I cried, and had her two hands in 
mine the next moment, and we were boy and girl again, with 
the little distance in our distinct breeding clean forgot ! For 
I had commanded men in battle, and mixed with the most 
select female society in the Settlement of Bombay of late 
years. 

* How ill you look !^ she said. * What ails you, Mr. 
Rabbit r 

^ 111, Mistress Lee ! I never felt so well in all my life, to 
be met so kindly by you.^ 

She dropped her eyes to the carpet. 
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* You never wrote to me,"* she said, and added slyly, * and 
I taught you to write, sir.' 

* And ought I to have presumed to do so until you gave 
me permission ? 

^ Did you not get my messages T 

* What messages V 

* Why, in every letter that the Princess wrote you ?' 

* I have never received any letter from Her Highness/ 

* And she answered every letter of yours,' declared Winsome 
in no small surprise. 

* She answei*ed every letter ! Ah ! ' 

My speech was interrupted by the entry of the Princess 
herself. And in all my life I never experienced such a shock 
as I did at that first sight of her. 

My senses were, at the moment, attuned to the feminine 
improved — ^I might almost say perfected. I had observed my 
Mistress Winsome Lee developed from a straying slip of a 
schoolgirl into a woman elegant, exquisite, and fascinating. 
I had seen the beauty of the rose in blossom passed from the 
stage of budding, which displayeth the green husk or covering 
of immaturity, and cannot be appreciated at its ultimate 
worth. 

And now I looked on the blossom of a woman faded, grown 
tawdry, hardened and coarsened — ^you could not tell whether 
from some secret canker, or from too much fierce sun- 
light. 

For the Princess of Wales had grown as I would not have 
had my Lady grow. Now in her forty-sixth year ; her face 
bloated in some degree ; her figure corpulent ; her neck, that 
was ever short and German, lost altogether ; her expression 
careless and bold. Drest in a crimson velvet robe, buttoned 
up to the throat, its high waist accentuating her physical 
defects, or, to speak more correctly, their superabundance; 
much lace and many jewels ; colours ill-matched (her fan, for 
instance, a cruel orange tint, against the crimson background 
of her robe) ; her hair showing silver threads in the auburn 
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that had lost its matchless, burnished beauty, and grown 
darker and duller in shade. A disappointment altogether, I 
can tell you, for one to whom she had been, and was, and 
ever must be, his ' Lady Kind and Bountiful.' 

She came towards me with a quick, heavy tread, ungrace- 
ful, almost unwieldy, yet impulsive and kind, in its action of 
welcome. Her hands extended, as to a protege, not to a sub- 
ject. I dropped on my knee, and taking her right hand, 
pressed it to my lips, and gave it three kisses. 

* Ahy she said, and smiled, and patted my head, as I had 
been a child again ; * 'tis de Princess of Vales' leetle Shimmy ! 
I do see dat — I do see dat !' 

I rose from my knees and once again raised my eyes to her, 
and she met them with her own. And so we stood a slow 
second, recollecting and reconciling. At last she broke into 
a smile — a smile that for Caroline of Brunswick was one 
of abashment — and said, with an echo of sadness in her 
tone : 

* You do find me moch changed. Shimmy ?' 

And all I could do for an answer was to bend and lift her 
hand again and kiss it. For I never was a courtier, and 
could not truthfully look into her eyes and say she was not 
changed. 

We had a short converse. Her Royal Highness, Winsome, 
and I. I told my tale briefly ; I heard from them that my 
old Captain and Patron, Matthew Monday, who followed 
Collingwood into action at Trafalgar, had died of * dock rot,' 
being killed by a country life, with not even a smuggler to 
fight or chase. Annette Tempest was still with the Princess, 
absent for that month, but expected back early in February. 
Mrs. Sandar and Monsieur Sicard remained in Her High- 
ness's employ, and Flinn a lieutenant in command of the 
Pickle schooner. Mr. Edmeades, the surgeon, dead, and his 
daughter Emily married to a very worthy ironmonger at 
Blackheath. Mr. Curtis retired from the scholastic profes- 
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sion, and the shining light of the Greenwich vestry in his old 
age. All this I learnt in laughing conversation ; so, you see, 
we were * de old friends "^ again before dinner. 

At five o'clock the Princess led the way to the drawing- 
room, where was a small company assembled, and did me the 
honour of introducing me. There was Lady Anne Hamilton, 

* dressed like a mad Chinese ' (as I overheard a lady whisper 
in confidence to a friend); Miss Garth, who had formerly 
been governess to the Princess Charlotte, a very quiet and 
gentle creature; Lady Charlotte Campbell, a brilliant 
woman, who wrote a brilliant book in after years, * The 
Court of England wider George /F.'; Mr. Gell, Mr. Craven, 
and one or two others. I was made something of a hero, for 
reasons which I need not specify ; and Lady Anne Hamilton, 
who was sister to the Duke of Hamilton, and a Dragoness of 
Virtue, but a mischief-making, hysterical creature ('twas 
she who wrote a very evil, inaccurate book, * The Secret 
History of the Court of England^^ that was suppressed) — 
Lady Anne troubled me more with attentions than ever 
did the Joasmi pirates or the French privateers with their 
intentions ! 

A little later arrived the Princess Charlotte, attended by 
the Duchess of Leeds, a sour-looking old Dowager, very 
haughty, and her assistant-governess. Miss Sjiight. (She, too, 
hath wrote a book, so you see the intellectual company I was 
gotten into the midst of !) The Princess saluted her mother 
with a cold formality that was not pleasing, and I noticed' 
her manner hurt Her Royal Highness, who took Lady Char- 
lotte Campbell's arm and retired to the fireplace, over which 
she bent as if to warm her hands, the weather being bitter 
cold, and the room large and ill-heated ; but really to hide 
the impulsive tears that had leapt into her lids. A little 
later, when she had recovered her composure, she came up to 
me, and taking my hand, in that sweet, protecting, unassum- 
ing way of hers, which she ever displayed towards her 

* Charity Boys,' led me to her daughter. 
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* Charley,' she asked, ' do you remember dis gentleman ? 

The young Princess looked at me. She was a bonnie girl, 
with the Guelphic eyes and cast of countenance (I have seen 
it repeated in some of our gracious Queen Victoria''s daughters 
with a stai-tling similitude), and a charming variety of 
expressions, chasing each other over features that must have 
been accounted pretty and full of sensibility in any station of 
life. Her arms and bands were fit to be sculptured, but she 
had too early inherited her mother's failing, namely, embon- 
point^ and her figure was almost that of a nursing mother. 
Moreover, her skirt might have been three to four inches 
longer (I am informed, yet do not hold it as my own opinion) 
with improvement, even though she was admitted to have as 
pretty ankles as ever a man clapped eyes on. 

She looked at me royally : the way that a Sang looks at a 
cat that looks at him. 

* Who is it T she snapped. 

* Do you not remember Shimmy Rabbit, dat used to act as 
your page at Margate ? 

* What !' she cried, * the little boy whose leg was broke by 
the Highwaymen V And instantly her manner changed, and 
with an impulsiveness truly inherited from her mother, she 
gave me her hand (the prettiest I ever kissed, saving one^ of 
course), and when I would have kissed it (which I did later) 
wrung it with a hearty good shake, so that I could not carry 
my homage into effect, and told me she was delighted to see 
what a * fine handsome man the little ** DeviPs Shrimp ^ had 
grown into !' 

It was very embarrassing, but I attempted to laugh it off, 
and she called Winsome to come and join us, and compelled 
her and me to sit on a sofa with her, herself in the middle, 
mid did do the matchmaker with all the consummate skill of 
a mother of seven marriageable daughters. Letting out to 
me, with an artful heartlessness, and much to Winsome's con- 
fusion, all that the latter had said of me on various times and 
occasions from 180S up to the present year of grace, and 

10 
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giving me a clue that I snatched at and hugged to my bosom 
in silent joy and amazement. 

Our convei'sation was interrupted by the arrival of the 
Princess Sophia, sister to the Prince Regent. This Princess 
was in no way kindly disposed to Her Royal Highness, and 
her presence there, in conjunction with the Duchess of Leeds, 
intended as an act of restraint on the mother of the Heiress 
to the Throne and her daughter, for whom the strictest 
orders had been issued that she and her mother should never 
exchange a single word that was not overheard by those in 
charge of the younger. Much to Her Royal Highnesses 
chagrin, no sooner had the Princess Sophia arrived than the 
Princess Charlotte attached herself to her Aunt until dinner, 
with only a word spared now and then for her old governess. 
Miss Garth. 

At the table the Princess Charlotte was seated next her 
mother, and I was but two places distant from them and 
could overhear their conversation. The which was a con- 
tinued lamentation on the part of the Princess of Wales at the 
way the world treated herself and her daughter ; and more 
especially some cutting remarks intended, no doubt, to reach 
the Prince Regent^s ears, of hpw the country had been dis- 
appointed in the Promotions, Emancipations, and Rejoicings 
that, under a more worthy rigvme^ must have heralded the 
coming-of-age of the only child of the Heir Apparent. 

* Oh, but the War, and the great expenses of the Nation,' 
protested the Princess Charlotte, ' these are the reasons why 
the celebration of my coming-of-age is deferred for the 
present.' 

* And are you child enough to believe that ? retorted the 
Princess of Wales scornfully. And then added, * Never 
believe a single word your father says ; for he cannot speak 
the truth.** 

And with that turned her blue eyes boldly and defiantly to 
the Princess Sophia and the Duchess of Leeds. 

Thus was the Conflict carried forward — the Conflict that had 
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begun with Her Royal Highnesses marriage, and was to 
continue to her death. I observed them fighting — fighting — 
fighting with cold, cruel, well-bred smiles all the evening, 
and the bowing courtesy that is handling a dagger in its 
pocket when engaged in its prettiest salute, and the conversa- 
tion bristling with innuendo, deceit, and veiled hatred. 

And if My Lady Kind and Boimtiful was changed in these 
Seven Years, I knew the reason why, and pitied, imd excused 
her, and understood it all — listening there. 
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CHAPTER XII 

COLONEL SURGES 

I THINK it was the very next morning that there came a letter 
for Surges from his Aunt Hastings, asking him to go down 
to Penzance to see her as soon as the weather permitted. At 
this time the whole country was boimd in frost and buried in 
snow, mid a journey to Land^s End almost beyond the bounds 
of possibility. But nothing would content him except to 
start off at once to pay his duty to his relative. Seeing him 
so determined, I gave him a bit of sailorly advice — ^namely, to 
travel it by sea. For this he was so thankful that by way of 
repaying the obligation he installed me in his lodgings, which 
he had secured in the Tottenham Court Road, with his man 
Bloodson to look after me during his absence. 

This was comforting to my necessity, for beyond a pension 
of ninety pounds a year, and a hundred guineas saved up 
prize-money, I had no resources, but was told at Leadenhall 
Street the Honourable Court intended to bestow on me some 
suitable appointment connected with the supervision of their 
shipping at the docks. So that you might say I was neither 
harassed with the prospect of poverty nor wealth. 

I told Surges about Annette Tempest, and how she was 
expected back at Connaught House in the middle of February; 
and although he made no reply at the moment, he did pre- 
sently let drop a remark that he should not extend his visit 
to Penzance beyond the tenth of the next month. And I 
understood. 

[148] 
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* Shall I tell Her Royal Highness you are m England ?' I 
asked him, as we drove to the Pool, where his craft was 
anchored, and at some danger from the ice that was fast 
forming on the surface of the river. 

^ Do as you please, and as you think best,^ said he, ^ only do 
not consult me. I am no person to say " yea^ or " nay ^ in 
so delicate a matter. You know my story. You are my 
dear friend. I trust you as I love you, Jimmy. I would 
rather trust you than myself in this case.' (You see he could 
come down from those military stilts of his on occasions ; 
other times I have known him swear a sailor had neither 
sense nor sensibility.) 

' I shall use my judgment,' said I, the last thing before we 
parted. 

You must not suppose that whilst these matters were 
happening I had forgot the one matter which should be 
greater than any other — namely, the discovery of my parents, 
or, at least, of my parentage. But the middle of Ireland — 
where I took my birthplace to be situated — was a long 
distance, the journey expensive, the weather outrageous, 
coaches all over the country being snowed up, and the mails 
sent forwards by postilions on horses ; even Canterbury cut 
off from the metropolis on January 21st for three days ; and 
the passengers in the Beuibury coach, which became entire 
buried, only escaped at the hazard of their lives on foot, and 
several times up to their chin in snow before they reached 
Wolvercot. 

And-— well, there was Connaught House open to me, and 
Winsome Lee to be seen and spoken to. So I deferred my 
quest to a more clement season of the year, when it might be 
accomplished at an easier cost to my health, which was none, 
too good, and to my purse, which was none too heavy. 

Her Royal Highness, with her characteristic kindness of 
heart, had extended to me an open invitation to visit at Con- 
naught House whenever I felt inclined. This was, naturally, 
daily ; but I was wise enough to curb my inclinations. Wise, I 
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may say, in my own interests, for you must understand I had 
fallen clean and deep in love with Winsome, and to see her 
daily would have been putting my powers of self-restraint to 
too great a test. Twice a week I made it, and would like to 
have asked her to be my wife at the third visit (no sailor being 
slack at wooing). And the dear thing informed me (later) she 
would have accepted me at the second had I but offered myself ! 

Shall I ever forget that third visit ? It was in this way. 
I made a morning call of it, or rather a morning cissignation 
in Hyde Park. I had informed Winsome my health required 
purer air than was to be found in the Tottenham Court Road, 
notwithstanding its fragrant, flowery breezy blowing from 
the fields and nursery-grounds over beyond PancraB and 
Gower Streets. My surgeon (I said) recommended the air of 
Hyde Park as particularly salubrious for my coipplaint, and 
likewise the water of a certain well in its north-west comer, 
used with advantage to bathe bad eyes (mine being somewhat 
afflicted with ophthalmic weakness contracted in the Persian 
Gulf). Well, Winsome declared her interest in the curative 
properties of that well, and was delightful enough to say she 
would accompany me thither one morning, and observe its 
miracles for herself. I was to promenade just behind the 
parapet wall, with its iron railing, of Hyde Park, opposite to 
Connaught House, and she to join me. The which she did, 
not issuing by the front-door, but by a cunningly contrived 
little side-door (that you may see to this day) which could 
tell many a tale did it disclose the people who had stole 
through it after nightfall, and under what circumstances ! 

On this particular occasion it was eleven of the forenoon, 
'and Winsome the person who slipped out, like a hare ftt)m 
its form. And joined me a little further down, by the gate 
beyond St. George's burial-ground. And so to the remarkable 
well, I blinking more, perhaps, than was necessary ; but the 
hair and eyes of her were as dazzling as the sunshine on the 
rippled green waves of the Persian Gulf, or the moonlight 
rays on its yellow furrowed sands. 
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* Mr. Rabbit,' says she, * you are blinder than usual to-day.** 

* You dazzle me,' says I, and did not dare to glance at her. 
^Dear me! And is that so? I should have come out 

veiled. You was telling me about the veiled ladies of Bushire, 
and how they did interest and fascinate you.' 

(This was an error of judgment on my part, who had very 
foolishly mentioned them.) 

* Do not call them " ladies," ' says I, * who were but brown 
heathen savages, mid wore no shoes or stockings.' 

* And your interest,' says she, * was it for the cure of their 
souls ?' 

*By heavens, you have hit it off,' says I. *I could not 
abide to think of the poor creatures drifting to perdition in 
their ignorance.' 

* Perdition,' says she. * Tis a phrase I have heard in con- 
nection with sailors '' wid stopped. 

^ Do not credit what you hear about sailors imd the ladies,' 
says I. * They are a much maligned folk. I have known a 
midshipman jump overboard to save an old Hindoo lady of 
eighty-seven from drowning.' 

She looked at me mistrustingly, and somewhat archly. 
* Would you do such a heroic deed as that ?' she asks. 

* Why, yes,' says I, * if you were looking on.' 

* But you profess not to be able to see,' says she, ^ and I 
doubt if you would be certain of your heathen grandmother 
buffeting in the waves. And certainly not of me, if I may 
judge by you this forenoon.' 

* Mistress Lee,' says I, * if I were stark dead, and you bent 
over me, I should see you, were only my eyelids up.' 

* Would you ? says she, dropping her glance to the ground. 

* Yes,' says I, * and worship you.' 

With that we were gotten to the well, and I began, clum- 
sily enough, to sluice my eyes with the healing water, kneeling 
on one knee, so as not to soil my pantaloons. (They were a 
new pair, and very fashionable.) Suddenly, before I knew 
what was happenings Winsome wa& on both her knees by my 
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side, her little dainty lace handkerchief whipped out, plumped 
into the water, and applied to my eyes. 

The cure was complete. She even acknowledged it herself, 
whilst confessing violet-coloured eyes were weak, and bad for 
seeing with. 

But they saw her face well enough as she said it ! 

Then there was another day — my fifth visit, I think — ^and 
it was dull and foggy with the frost freezing the smoke as it 
thawed the atmosphere about the chimney tops. We were 
sitting by the fii'e in the little room that was called the Blue 
Boudoir. Who should come in but Lady Anne Hamilton, 
who was a gad-fly to me ; and begin with her hystericks. And 
had I really killed eighteen men ? And did their ghosts 
never haunt my dreams ? And did my soul approve War ? 
And was I aware of the cost of War to the Nation ? And 
what of the National Debt, and the price of Omnium Stock, 
and the increasing expenditure of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? And how could I abuse Buonaparte? Sure, 
was he not the greatest man that ever lived ? And if he 
began the Great Wars with his Ultimatums, was he not 
fighting for liberty and freedom ? Did not the Dutch do the 
same, and gain the world^s respect ? I tell you, that woman 
was a trifle irritating that was pro-French, when the French 
were anxious to cut our throats and drive us out of Europe 
and Ireland. And, what was a much worse crime, she drove 
Winsome out of the Boudoir with her politics ('tis the 
weakest side must ever argue the loudest), and me left to 
listen to her damnable chatter. 

^ I must be going. Madam,' says I. 

And she : * Oh, but I am only just come into the room. 
Would you make so marked a display of your ill-breeding as 
to leave me within the half-hour ?' 

* Within the half-second. Madam,' says I, * for I have no 
breeding. I am but a charity boy. If my manners seem 
rude to you, put it down to my rude birth.' And fled. 

In the hall was Winsome, waiting for me as it seemed. 
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* This way,* she whispered, and carried me to the House- 
keeper's room. 

And oh, we had a splendid warming of our feet and hands 
over the Housekeeper'*s fire. And some passing pleasant jest- 
ing and conversation. And decided Lady Anne Hamilton was 
a mad magpie that had learnt the English tongue. 

All this time My Lady Kind and Bountiful was gracious 
to me, but, natheless, a little distant. I cannot tell you for 
why, though I may suspect it. She had asked me, ^ Do you 
find me changed. Shimmy ?' and my answer had been to kiss 
her hand. She did not completely forgive me that silence for 
six years ! 

And now for Surges' affairs. I took Winsome into my 
confidence, so &r as I might, and kept my word to Surges. 
She knew nothing of the episode of the Palace of Spies, 
having been at school when it occurred. But this she did 
know, that Annette Tempest had refused many offers of 
marriage, several of them the Princess's own arranging ; and 
the Princess never angry with her, but only extraordinarily 
sad. Which, seeing what a selfish woman she was where 
other women were concerned, was remarkable. 

It was not for me to tell Winsome the story my friend had 
confided to me under the tropic moon and stars, in one of 
those phases of life when the garment falls from the soul, and 
it stands forth naked and not ashamed. Moreover, it was 
not a clean matter I could mention to Winsome. And yet I 
had the will to do my friend a good turn. For I loved 
Hastings Surges, even though he was a soldier and had all a 
soldier's faults. 

In this pass I determined merely to mention the fact that 
Surges had come home on the same ship with me ; that we 
were dear friends; and that he was shortly returning from 
Penzance, whither he had gone to visit a relative. And I 
also observed he had once enjoyed the honour of the Princess's 
€u;quaintance. 

' I have heard of him,' said Winsome ; * he was the gallant 
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^ntleman that pursued a thief who had committed a robbery 
it Kensington Palace.' 

^ That is the man,' said I. 

^ Annette Tempest knows him/ she said. 

^ Does she speak of him P' I asked. 

^ No. On the contrary, she dislikes to speak of him. But 
the likes to hear him spoke of.' 

* How do you know that ?' I asked in some surprise. 

^ She is a girl, and I am a girl. And I know. Because we 
— we have confidences.' 

^ Mistress Lee,' said I, ^ if you can bring those two together 
—do so.' 

* 'Tis difficult,' she said, * but to please you. Shimmy, I will 
:ry. I mean " Mr. Rabbit.'* ' 

So I had a piece of news for Surges when he returned from 
Penzance with the deplorable news that his aged Aunt had 
3een ruined by that rascally cousin of his, and Lady Sarah ; 
ind that Surges was necessitated to make her an allowance 
Tor the rest of her natural life, to enable her to keep herself 
n that station to which she had been accustomed. For she 
ivas living in a small cottage, with but one young maid to 
ittend upon her, all her fortune having been devoured by 
bhat cunning woman. Surges returned on St. Valentine's 
Day, and held it to be a good omen. When I told him my 
lews he made no remark, but I noted the flushing of his 
landsome face, and it told its own tale. 

And true enough Winsome accomplished it, being not only 
i great favourite of the Princess, but one of those young 
i¥omen who are constituted to g^t their own way. And as a 
[•esult there came an invitation for both of us to dine at 
[Donnaught House on the 22nd February ; the one to myself 
wrote by Winsome, the other to Surges by Her Royal High- 
ness in her own hand, with the spelling after her own 
Grerman-English fashion. 

Surges showed me the letter ; it was,, ia a manner,, formal ;, 
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yet addressed to him personally, and the underscription wrote 
very legibly, * Tour's sincerely.'' 

* TTis a sincere note,' said I, as I handed it back. 

^ I believe it is/ he said, ^ and Her Royal Highness is my 
debtor for some sincerity .'* 

* You will accept, of course ?** 

* It is a command that cannot be disobey^ — even if I so 
desired. Miss Tempest, you tell me, is to return on Monday; 
that is the day after to-morrow.' 

*Yes, on the Slst. She hath been delayed by the foul 
weather.' 

^ Does she know I am returned ?' 

^I do not think so. Unless the Princess is informing her. 
Mistress Lee hinted to me she should say nothing.' 

' I would not take her at a disadvantage,' said he. ^ She 
was 30 took once, and suffered — innocently.' 

* Take her as you get her, man. 'Tis no business of youris 
except to go in and win her.' 

^ You sailors were ever brutal,' he declared, and sat down to 
write his reply to the Princess. 

As it happened, the first meeting between the Princess and 
Annette Tempest and Surges was accomplished happily and 
with no awkwardness, owing to a curious incident which was 
in everyone's mouth and the sole topic of conversation; a 
sort of nine days' wonder, though it lasted but a few hours. 
You will remember that the end of 1813 saw the tables being 
turned on Buonaparte, and the armies of the Allied Powers 
* desecrating the sacred soil of France.' Blucher had crossed 
the Rhine, Bubna entered Geneva, and in January following 
there was a great meeting of the Emperors of Russia and 
Austria and the King of Prussia. Then, suddenly. Napoleon's 
star, that had seemed to be falling, shot up into the high 
heavens again. On the 10th of February he met and 
defeated the Russians at Champ-aubert ; on the 12th claimed, 
if he did not achieve, a victory over Blucher ; and on the 14th 
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aflicted a further defeat, the despatches boasting of 10,000 
)risoners, 10 cannon, and 10 stand of colours captured, and a 
'ast number of the enemy killed. And the hopes which had 
>egun to germinate, that Napoleon's long day was dying, 
irere shattered for the fortieth time, and the faces in the 
Liondon streets gloomy and full of foreboding, with men 
)rating of * that Devil who cannot be destroyed,' and ' that 
verlasting, ever-triumphant angel of evil,' and * that Great 
least predicted in Revelations,' and investing him with 
upematural life and powei*s. 

Conceive, then, the wild gust of delirious joy that burst 
rom London when it was announced that Buonaparte was 
lead, but whether in battle or by assassination no one could 
ay. The news had been forwarded by telegraph fix)m Dover, 
laving been promulgated there by a (pretended) foreign 
officer, who called himself Colonel de Burgh. A tall, dark, 
bearded man, dressed in scarlet and gold, the coat turned 
(^ith green, a star on his breast, and a long sword at his side, 
^t Dover he hired an express to carry him to London, with 
iitention, as he gave out, to drive to Downing Street direct, 
nd hand his despatches to the Ministers. Previous to start- 
ng he wrote to Admiral Foley, announcing * the Death of 
Napoleon, and the hoisting of the Bourbon standard in 
Vance.' And then started in his express, lavishing gold 
apoleons on the way (with which his pockets were filled), 
ven at the turnpikes. His hurriedly told story was that he 
lad been landed between Dover and Deal by an open boat, 
nd in testimony he showed his fine, new uniform all wet and 
tained * with the spray of the sea that beat over the boat as 
he grounded.' 

Well, he never got to London in the flesh, only his news, 
rhich set the Stock f^xchange in a bustle instantly, and sent 
)mnium up from 27^ to 88, with not less than half a million 
terling changed hands. And someone made a fortune. 

It was, in short, a base fraud practised upon the Stock 
Exchange, and although we may laugh at it now, and at 
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ourselves who were gulled, it was no laughing matter, but 
one of huge rejoicing and importance that Tuesday afternoon 
when Surges and I went to dine at Connaught House. The 
Princess Charlotte was there, come to gossip over the 
startling intelligence with her mother; for the end of the 
war promised her early marriage. And there was the greatest 
excitement and exultation over this amazing news at the very 
moment when we were ushered in. 

It was, on the whole, a thankful circumstance for Surges, 
for it prevented that natural awkwardness that must have 
otherwise arisen from this renewal of his homage to the 
Princess. ^ Buonaparte dead ! The Monster assassinated ! 
The Bloody Villain laid low with a bullet in his own vitals ! 
Righteous retribution !' Such was the chorus of buzzing con- 
versation in the drawing-room as we entered, and Surges was 
received by Her Royal Highness, and her hand kissed, and 
then he and I told to seek Annette, whilst the Princess turned 
to continue her conversation. 

And now came Winsome, and took us into the back draw- 
ing-room, where, behind the shelter of the heavily-draped 
curtains, stood Annette, grown a beautiful and elegant young 
woman. But very pale and trembling, with her soft violet 
eyes fluttering in a frightened suspense. And first she shook 
hands with me, and then bowed low to Surges— bowed as 
she had bowed (he told me) in her domino and tasselled 
sandals to the Princess of Wales one night three and a half 
years ago. 

And Surges drew himself up very erect, and, in that 
stilted military style of his, returned her bow. And there 
passed the glance between them of two proud souls, neither 
of whom would make the first advance. 

It was Winsome, with her winsome ways, that brought us 
all together. 

* Is not Shimmy grown ?' she asked of Annette, treating me 
to the Princesses name, which was sometimes done out of 
compliment to Her Highness and friendly kindness to me. 
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And Annette looked me up and down, and into my eyes, 
with a puzzled expression on her face, and breaking into a 
smile. 

* I, do hardly recognise you, Mr. Rabbit," she said. * You 
had a girlish face and a pale complexion, and now — why, 
dear me, you are as bronzed as you are big, sir ! And I shall 
not be able to bully you like I did during th£|.t summer holi- 
day at Montague House. Do you remember it ?** 

^Remember it!' I cried. *With you and Mistress Lee 
for my playmates! Could I ever forget that golden 
month ?' 

* La, Master Shimmy," she cried, * you have learnt to be 

quite the courtier in your travels. And yet ' she flashed 

a glance at Surges, ^ "tis a good thing sometimes to forget." 

* I agree with you," put in Surges gravely, * so long as your 
dictum does not apply to persons." 

* The application is for you to make. Colonel Surges," she 
told him. 

^ May I make it ?" asked Winsome sweetly. 
They both looked at her inquiringly. 

* You can neither of you forget each other," she declared 
audaciously, * and you never will." 

^ The sweet, salt speech of a sailor"s lass," I cried with some 
enthusiasm, and not in the best taste. But I was anxious to 
help her in the task she had undertook. 

^ Indeed, sir," said Winsome to me, ^ I prefer the military. 
Sailors sail away and leave their lasses for too long a time 
altogether." 

* Why was I not made a soldier ?" I cried. * If Boney is 
dead there will be no more wars, and no more soldiers 
wanted." 

* Soldiers are always wanted," declared Winsome, with a 
roguish look at Annette. 

* And sailors ?" groaned I. 

^I declare I love sailors," said Annette, taking my side 
suddenly. 
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But we got no further in our conversation, for just then 
Lady Anne Hamilton fussed in upon us, and threw herself at 
Surges^ head, so to speak, having met him in 1810 at Ken- 
sington Palace. And demanding now a diary of his daily 
life for the last third of a decade, and his opinion about 
Buonaparte, and could he approve the cost of War to the 
Nation ? Oh, she was a very trying female ! 

He was not rescued till dinner was announced, when, by the 
particular command of My Lady Kind and Bountiful he 
handed Annette to her seat, and I Winsome. And I do 
think that over the meal he made as much progress with his 
partner as I did — nearly. But then it was said of me I never 
lost a chance to improve my position from distress of 
modesty, be it in a battle of badinage or a chase after a 



We four humble folk hummed low, whilst our betters 
talked in that loud way which was fashionable at the Prin- 
cess'*s table. The Royal conversation presently came round 
to the Prince of Orange, between whom and the Princess 
Charlotte there was a marriage much talked of, if not 
actually negotiated. To this Her Royal Highness referred 
in the thoughtless, unconventional way of hers that often- 
times gave discomfort, pain, and not unfrequently offisnce, to 
those whom her words concerned. It was so now with her 
daughter, for although the company was a small one (Mr. 
Whitbread, Mr. Gell, Mr. Craven, Mr. Campbell, the poet, 
were the only gentlemen besides Surges and me ; and the 
ladies Her Royal Highness, the Princess Charlotte, the 
Duchess of Leeds, Lady Anne Hamilton, Winsome, and 
Annette), just a dozen all told, the subject introduced was 
yet delicate to be so publicly discoursed. 

There was some remark let drop that roused the ire of the 
young Princess, and suddenly she burst out at her mother, 

* Or when he laid his brig-of-war alongside an enemy five times her 
metal.— H. S. 
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raising her voice so that everyone could hear (she stammered 
a little, like her father, the Prince Regent) : 

* I th-think the Per-prince of Orange so ug-ugly, that I 
sometimes am obliged to te-tum my head away in disgust 
when he is ta- talking to me. I will never marry him. But 
marry I will — and de-directly, in order to enjoy my liberty.' 

^Your liberty r echoed her mother grimly. *My dear, 
dere is a species of liberty dat is too dearly bought, ven you 
pawn your person for it ! And remember dat whomsoever 
you mfiirry vill become your King as veil as your 'usband, and 
you vill gif him de power over you.** 

* My King ! Pho, pho !' cried the Princess Charlotte 
scornfully, and drawing herself up to her full height in her 
seat. * Never! The man I marry will only be my first 
subject, never my King.** 

* Bravo, bravo !** cried the Princess of Wales, clapping her 
hands. ^ Dat is de spirit of de House of Brunswick. You 
have inherited dat from me, not from dat Schweinehund P 
And she glared at the Duchess of Leeds, whose duty it was 
to report everything spoke here to the Prince at Carlton 
House. 

The Duchess bent over to the Princess Charlotte and 
whispered something into her ear, which brought a flash 
into the girPs eyes. But she retorted nothing, and for the 
rest of the meal would not open her lips. 

The evening passed dully enough. There was a little 
music in the drawing-room, but a tone of ill-temper had 
settled on the three great ladies, and it hushed the rest of 
us. It was not until Her Highness curtly ordered the 
Princess Charlotte's carriage to be brought, and the latter 
had departed, very sulky, that Surges obtained a word with 
our hostess. 

* I am greatly glad to see you. Colonel Siu'ges,'* she said to 
him, * and if you haf de leisure and de inclination, vhy, you 

salJ come here every Sunday, as you used to do in de old days, 
ven you vas my brafe cavalier in Kensington Palace.' 
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^ You h(»iour me. Madam — ^and you make me happy/ said 
Surges. 

' Tis zat I vish to do,' she replied, * if you vill only believe 
it. So I sail look to see you. Shimmy vill tell you I nefier 
forget my friends. I haf known him tree times so long as I 
haf known you.** 

She gave me her hand, and as it lay on the back of mine 
and I kissed it, pressed with her fingers. A trifling act — 
but it spake firom her kind and Gracious heart straight to 
mine. 



\\ 



CHAPTER XIII 

I SUCCEED TO MY HERITAGE 

Well, it is time that I forged ahead with my story, and for . 
Surges let me mention, and dismiss the topic for the present, 
that he made his course with a slanting sail, drawing well 
enough all through the month of March and into April, on 
the 11th of which — the very day, by the same token, the 
tidings arrived of the entry of the allied Powers into Paris, 
and the abdication of Buonaparte ; with all London drunk 
from joy, if not firom wine, and illuminations that complete 
extinguished the lustre of the stars — I made a start for 
Ireland for to discover who I was, if that mystery were to be 
found out. 

I left Winsome with a xliscontented heart, there being no 
word of troth exchanged between us. For what was I to do ? 
A pension of ninety pounds a year, with the promise of a 
post, so soon as it should be vacant, to bring me another 
hundred, with the necessity to lodge at Wapping, was no 
life to translate this girl to, who had been bred up in a 
Palace atmosphere. Her mother (I should have mentioned) 
was now a confirmed invalid, and not expected to survive 
long ; and on her death there was little or nothing to come 
to Winsome, who must provide for herself by a prudent 
marriage. Which one with me could not be esteemed by 
any manner of means. 

Surges was not quite as advanced in his suit as I. You 

[ 162] 
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see he was naturally a high-chinned individual, and although 
his sail was drawing, not sailor enough to steer ne£U*-and-by, 
but lufSng oftener thatn a sound man should, over some 
stupid trifle, generally, because he would stand on his dignity, 
as is the habit of the Military. But that is neither here nor 
there, and only related because, had he been a sailor, he 
might have saved himself seven years'* sorrow. Only 'tis ever 
the way with your soldier-officer, who must needs expose 
himself to the bullets out of a stupid pride. And poor 
Surges was to be laid low by one, as you shall presently hear, 
when he was on his highest stilts. (And if there is any 
inconsistency in this string of metaphors, you must ascribe it 
to the Irish birth which now overtook me.) 

So now to Ireland on my own affairs, and Dublin reached 
on the 15th of April, having took my ease on the road. For 
it was passing pleasant for me, who had sailed through dull, 
green seas, coasting the Indies for many years, to be drove 
through bright, green fields and English meadows. I'gladly 
travelled by the slow coach, which was also the cheap one, 
and, making a good crossing of it, fetched up at Dublin on 
the fifth day, instead of the third or fourth, and at three 
guineas less expense. 

Here I set about making enquiries, that took but twenty- 
four hours; for there was a very civil gentleman in the 
coffee-room of Morrison's hotel, where I put up, who cracked 
a bottle of wine with me, and to whom I confided my story. 
A shrewd man, for he began to computate and chronologise, 
and came out with the time of year and month in which he 
stagged it that I had been kidnapped. But, then, I was 
ever a poor hand at working out a logarithm, or a latitude 
or a longitude, and chanced it with a dead-reckoning when- 
ever I could ! 

That done, we went to the town-major's office, where a 
guinea secured me an attentive ear and the services of one of 
the officers, when he scented another to follow. He looked 
up the records of the year 1796, and presently hit upon the 

11—2 
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very thing I was seeking, for what diould he come across but 
an old printed bill, on the which was set forth, 

' FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 

^ Lost or trepcmnedy a boy named Desmotid Tempest^ aged 
five years^ black hair^ blue eyes^ very pretty and nice- 
rrumneredy marvellously disappeared from Tempestown^ and 
supposed to have been stolen by gypsies. The above reward 
will be paid to whom^soever shall give information that leads 
to his recovery. Apply to Desmond Tempest, Esquire, of 
Tempestown.^ 

I tell you I was queasy. For I knew in a flash of inspira- 
tion, or awakened recollection, that I was Desmond Tempest ! 
And there instantly came to me the thought of Annette, and 
her singular likeness to me ! 

By God ! I tell you I was queasy, and my new-made friend 
had to fetch me a noggin of rum (which I ever fetncied over 
your fashionable brandy, being a more honest and seamanlike 
liquor. A dram, indeed, has started me fighting again when 
none thought there was the ability left in me !). And now 
it did me a great service, and made a new man of me again, 
as I required to be, who was no longer Jimmy Rabbit at all, 
at all. 

Tempestown (I found) lay some sixty odd miles south- 
west of Dublin, and I hired a post-chaise to take me 
there. Twas a poor road, even for an Irish one, and ran 
through a hilly and beautiful country, and it took me two 
days to traverse it. I cannot tell you what sent me there, 
except that it was a sort of instinct; for my friend at 
Morrison'*s hotel advised me to put my affairs in the hands of 
an attorney, and lay proper legal siege to my rightful in- 
heritance. But no, I was obstinate, and would not listen to 
his advice. I had a mighty great longing to see the place 
with my own eyes, for I was conscious that my memory was 
awakening. On my journey hither I had remembered inci- 
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dents of my journey hence eighteen years before ; the woman 
in the coach who gave me an orange, the dispute Pasco had 
with the owner of the chaise when he had been compelled to 
pay a couple of guineas compensation, and the very words he 
had taught me to say, * My father is dead, and my mother is 
dead, and my name is Jimmy Rabbit, and this is my uncle, 
Dr. Pasco, who is taking me to be schooled.' And now, if it 
were as I surmised, and I was Annette'^s brother, I knew that 
my mother and father really were dead, and that it was my 
father's brother who held the estate, that was entailed, and 
mine by right of succession. It did not concern me to 
mention it earlier, but Annette's father was one of those who 
perished in the retreat from Moscow, in which campaign he 
held a high command in Buonaparte's cavalry. 

Early in the afternoon of the second day my chaise arrived 
at some cross-roads, and the postilion informed me, *One 
moile, sor, and we'll rache Timpistown.' Upon which the 
thought came to me to walk this last mile, and, descending 
from the chaise, I told the man to follow me, and footed it 
down the road. 

And had not proceeded half a mile when I came to a lane 
that ran up on the right, between two stone walls, and some- 
thing induced me to stop and contemplate it. And still a 
little further and came a bend in the road, and a stone wall 
on the left, and I stopped and contemplated that, too. 

And, looking, there came to my lips, unbidden, the words, 
* Poor little white rabbit P 

I walked on three hundred yards, past another bend, and 
suddenly there opened an orchard — tJie orchard I remembered 
playing in as a child. And adjoining it mt/ home. All in an 
instant I recognised it, and could have sworn to it. 

Up to the door I strode, and rang the bell 6tnd knocked 
loudly, as though I had \)een master of the place. And 
there came a pretty little Irish colleen to open it, and asked 
me my business. 

* Who's master here ? I asks. 
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^ Sure, then,^ says she, * "'tis Mister Tim Timpist." 
^ I want to see him,^ says I. 

* Why, then, you can't,' says she, * for he's closeted wid a 
strange ould gintleman, and 'tis as much as me waages are 
worruth to disturb him.' 

* And what's the strange ould gintleman's name, honey ?' I 
asked her, dropping into my native brogue quite naturally. 

* 'Tis a Docthor Pasco,' says she. 

* Pasco !' screams I, ' then take me there at onst !' 

But she said she couldn't, for 'twas as much as her waages 
were worruth. 

Notwithstanding, I was in the room with him and Tim 
Timpist, that was my bad uncle, under the two minutes, and 
the door locked, and Pasco cowering in the comer, praying 
my uncle to save him from being murthered in could blood. 
(The Irish thrick of spache returns to me, ye will be noticing.) 

It happened I had a double-barrelled pistol in my pocket 
(it was Winsome wished me to carry one, me going into a 
dangerous country like Ireland), and I whipped it out. 

* Ye rabbit-massacring villain !' I roared at Pasco, ' so I've 
got ye at last, have I ?' 

' What does all this mean ?' demands my uncle. * Who is 
this riotous fellow ?' 

* I'm Desmond Tempest,' says I, * and the rightful Master 
of Tempestown !' 

^ Desmond Tempest !' he gasps, and his face goes the 
colour of fat pork. Then looking round viciously at Pasco, 
* What's this, you dog ? You never told me you had told 
him. What d'ye mean by tricking me out of my money ?' 

' I never told him !' cried Pasco. * I swear to Heaven I do 
not know how he has found out. Unless it was that cursed 
wench Sarah !' 

^ You rogue !' I shouted at him. * Do you think I was ever 
going to forget the little white rabbit that you butchered — 
there, behind the wall, down the road, where Fve just passed ? 
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And the woman that gave me the orange in the coach, whom 
you told I was dangerous and bit people ?' 

He looked at me blankly, for certainly this last incident 
had not engraved itself on his memory as it had on mine. 

* And the Select Coffee House, and your carrying me away, 
and holding me over the side of the roof, you cruel, dastardly 
devil ?' 

I brought my pistol to bear on him, and he shrank into 
the comer, howling for mercy, and he would * confess all.' 

* Confess V I commanded him, and let him feel the cold 
touch of the muzzle behind his ear, as he turned his distorted 
face away from the weapon. For, to tell you the truth, I 
think he was scared by the cut of my cantankerous mouth and 
the bulge of my chin. 

And now my uncle Timothy had something to say : 

' Give me back my draft, you swindling thief !' he cried. 

Whereupon Pasco drew a paper from his pocket and began 
to tear it up. Something in the eagerness of his action 
struck me as suspicious, and before you could crack a whip I 
had him pinned by the neck, with my fingers squeezing his 
glands, and he just hung limp and let me take the paper 
from him. 

Twas only torn in half, and I pieced it together without 
difficulty, and read what was wrote : 

' To THE Bank of Ireland, at Dublin, 

^Pay to Dr. Pasco^ or his order ^ the sum of One 
thousand two hundred pounds, for value received. 
' This 19th day of April, 1814. 

'Timothy Tempest." 

' What " value received "^ ?' I asked. 

My uncle Timothy shirked the question, but Pasco, who 
was still in an abject terror, said he had given the receipt to 
Mr. Timothy Tempest, who had it in his pocket. 

Whereupon I demanded it, but my uncle was in no temper 
to render it up, which was not to be surprised at, seeing 
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what a compromising document it was. And being in a 
despemte pass, he began to show some spunk, and try 
blustering. 

^ And who are you P^ asks he, ^ who dares to come to my 
house and threaten and brow-beat me like this ? 

* The Master of Tempestown,' says I. 

^That has got to be proved,^ says he, ^and meanwhile get 
you out of my house.' 

' Tis you who'll be glad to fly out presently,' says I, and 
swings the pistol round towards him. 

^ You scoundrel !' he cries, ^ would you murder an old 
man?' 

^ Yes,' says I, ^ as soon as look at him, if it was you. And 
faith ! shooting's quicker out of your pain than being sent 
to Botany Bay, as your accomplice Dr. Pasco, here, can tell 
you.' 

* Who'll send me to Botany Bay ?' he asks. 
' Why, the Law will.' 

* What for?' 

* For robbing me of my estate.' 

* Your estate !' 

* Who was kidnapped by this rogue in 1796, and a reward 
of <f^600 offered for my I'ecovery. Major Sirr at Dublin has 
told me all about it, and shown me one of the bills, and — 

and ^' (the thought crossed my mind very pat) 'there's 

Sarah Wells to prove who kidnapped me, and bring it home 
to you.' 

* Heaven's curse on her !' ejaculated Pasco, in a mortified 
tone that convicted himself. 

* Who's Sarah Wells ?' asked my uncle keenly, addressing 
the question to Pasco. 

* She's the woman who had charge of me when Pasco 
carried me away from here. The woman who knows who I 
was, and can give evidence if it is necessary. But Fm my 
own witness ^' 

* YouP he sneered. 
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'And if that's not enough, there's my sister Annette 
Tempest, and Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 
who rescued me from this villain P 

I saw my uncle's face grow very gray ; he had not antici- 
pated I could be in touch with my sister, and the shock 
of this new revelation silenced him. Whereupon I followed 
up my advantage, and striding up to him, demanded the 
receipt that Pasco had given him for the draft. 

He made pretence to fumble for it in his pocket, and my 
eye instinctively followed his hand. In that instant he 
exchanged a glance with Pasco, and with a simultaneous 
bound they both threw themselves on me, one from the 
front, the other from the rear. It was a lubberly position 
to allow myself to be taken in, and for a moment they had 
the best of it, for Pasco had pinioned my pistol hand ; and 
had they been younger and stronger men, it had gone hard 
with me. But whilst they attacked my fighting-tops, they 
forgot my broadside. Tis well enough to fire at the top- 
hamper when the enemy seeks flight, but of little advantage 
when you and he are beam to beam. One kick and Pasco 
was doubled up on the floor, being a man of very gross habit, 
to whom a plug in the stomach meant more than it did 
to most men. And when he was prostrate my uncle hauled 
down his colours, and delivered me up the paper as mild as a 
Hindoo. 

* So that's how the wind blows,' said I, and looked at my 
uncle, who had tumbled back into a chair, very green about 
the gills, and at Pasco, who was still writhing on the floor. 

They had not the spirit left to curse me, and I was able to 
peruse the paper I had captured at my leisure. 

No wonder my uncle had defended it as long as he was 
able, for it was a prize worth fighting to keep or win. This 
is how it told its tale : 

* RECEIVED from Mr. Timothy Tempest the sum of 
one tJiousand two hundred pounds, being the arrears of an 
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annuity of ^100 per annum due to me since 1802, the con- 
ditions being that I do not cail upon him for interest^ simple or 
compou/nd^ so long as he continues to pay me the said annuity 
punctually in future during the lifetime of Jimmy Rabbit. 
'Dated this 19th day of Aprils 1814. 

^P. Pasco; 

Well, I did not require any explanation as to why this 
annuity was contingent on the life of * Jimmy Rabbit !' I 
went to the door after ringing the bell, and when the pretty 
little Irish colleen came, ' Avoumeen,' says I, * whereas the 
nearest magistrate or Justice of the Peace ? 

' Sure and there's Mr. O'Brien at Ballydaly, sor.' 

*Send a man for him,' I ordered, *and have him here 
express. Tell him tis a high crime has been committed.' 

She looked at her master in amazement and at Pasco 
gurgling on the floor, but they neither of them had any 
objection to offer. 

' And who will I be sending ?' she asked, scared like. 

' Send Pat,' said I, which was a safe order to give and satis- 
fied her, for she went to do my bidding. 

It might have been an hour before Mr. O'Brien arrived, or 
it might have been more ; but about half-way through the 
time Pasco recovered himself and took a seat opposite my 
uncle, and they began talking at each other, and from 
talking came to abusing and accusing, being as savage as 
two foxes caught in traps alongside one another; and pre- 
sently, in their violent and unreasoning rage, worked them- 
selves into a frenzy of recrimination, during which they 
revealed more than I could ever have gotten out of them 
short of the cat or a thumbscrew. 

During the which I sat silent, perfectly contented to be a 
passive listener to their amazing accusations and revelations, 
who had quite lost their heads in their virulent, mutual 
malice, and harboured but one thought — each to implicate 
the other. By the time the magistrate arrived, attended by 
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a constable, my chief business was to prevent my uncle and 
Pasco from falling upon one another and killing. 

No sooner was the magistrate in the room than they each 
tried to capture his ear and profit by an information first 
laid, and their voices rang out in a jangle of rapid, discordant 
speech. As Mr. O'^Brien knew my uncle (though not on 
friendly terms with him), he decided to hear him first. 

But when my uncle began to tell his tale he fell into a 
quandary, and from that into a quagmire ; for, after abusing 
Pasco for having black-mailed him for eighteen years, he was 
asked : 

' What was Pasco's power over you that you submitted to 
be black-mailed — ^you, a man so strong with the Government 
in 1800 ?' 

Whereat my uncle fell into a sulky silence that was as 
good as pleading guilty to a crime. 

Then came Pasco'^s turn. He had recovered himself by 
this time, and made his defence. Mr. Timothy Tempest 
hired him (he said) in the year 1796 to kidnap and kill 
young Master Desmond Tempest, the heir to Tempestown, 
saying that if he refused then a bloodier villain than he 
should be paid to do the job. AVherefore, solely out of a 
desire to prevent murder, Pasco consented, and carried me off 
in the month of June in that year, first to Dublin and then to 
England, where he had given me a kind home and a good 
liberal education at his own expense ' 

' Thou liar !' interrupted Timothy, ' thou didst first have 
five hundred pounds on the plea that the brat was lying 
at the bottom of the LifFey, and then you brought him to 
life again and sucked me for a hundred pounds a year till the 
summer that peace was declared. And then, not hearing 
from you — ^I thanked God you were dead! — until to-day, 
when you come and tell me the youth is alive, and unless 
I pay you twelve years' arrears of the annuity, you will tell 
him. And when I have given you a draft for the sum, in comes 
the very man himself to confute and confound you and me !' 
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*As the Lord is my judge P declared Pasco solemnly, *I 
know not how he found out, or his way hither. He hath a 
personal animus, very malicious, against me; and only the 
other day did cruelly assault and batter me, and compelled 
me to fly from my business with great loss to my respect- 
ability and pocket And I made inquiries and found he wets 
Lieutenant James Rabbit, of the Bombay Marine, a pensioned 
officer. And how was I to know that he knew ?' 

Well, I am not going to weary you with all that followed. 
Timothy Tempest and Pasco were arrested on their own con- 
fessions, or rather on the strength of the accusations they 
made against each other, and lodged in the gaol at Dublin, 
whither I went and put my case in the hands of a very clever 
attorney and perfect scoundrel from truck to keel, if you may 
judge him by the bill he ran up against me. He would have 
me fight the whole case out in the court, which meant a great 
business to himself; but the lawyer who was defending my 
uncle made a proposal that if I would withdraw from the 
prosecution he would surrender the estate peacefully, and 
account for the profits of the past fourteen years. My 
anxiety being all to return to London and declare my 
passion for Winsome Lee, I very readily agreed to this, much 
to my man^s disgust, who wanted a long suit and the judgment 
of the High Court. There only remained Pasco to deal with, 
who made an ad misericordiam appeal to my mercy to be 
content with the ruin I had brought upon him by the break- 
ing up of his gambling palace. And on the top of this came 
Sarah Wells, and was down on her knees before me, cr3dng 

and imploring — poor creature ! — so that Well, I let the 

villain ofi^, and, as it happened, to go and accomplish more 
evil than ever. 

And now I must tell you in a few words the story of 
Tempestown, that you may comprehend how I came to be 
Master of it. 

My father, Desmond Tempest, was the second of three 
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brothers, whereof himself and the eldest, Terence, were by a 
mother of the Desmond family, and Timothy, the third, 
by a second marriage, which my grandfather had contracted 
with a Presbyterian Scotchwoman, who was his housekeeper 
before he married her. Terence quarrelled with his father 
over this, and went abroad to take service in the army of the 
Duke of Brunswick, where a mutual regard arose between 
him and the Princess Caroline, then a girl at her father'^s 
Court. It was terminated by the betrothal of the Princess 
to the Prince of Wales in 1794, and after that my uncle 
Terence turned reckless, and courted the death which he met 
on the field of battle in less than two years. 

Meanwhile, in 1795, my grandfather died, and at my uncle 
Terence's request my father went to live at Tempestown, 
whilst his stepmother removed to Dublin, where her son, 
Timothy, who was a Protestant, was being bred into a 
lawyer. 

Those were the days when it went hard for good Catholics, 
and many a good Christian lost his estates because he was 
a good Christian. My father professed the Romish faith, 
and was, moreover, a man of strong political views ; and 
having but little to lose when he was but a younger son, 
attached himself to the revolutionary party, which desired to 
follow the example of France, and throw off the monarchial 
form of government. 

In this way he got implicated in the political conspiracy of 
the times to such a degree that when my uncle Terence died 
in 1795, my father could not or would not withdraw himself 
from his political associates. Two children had been bom to 
him, my sister Annette and myself, and when he succeeded to 
the estate, and the dangerous course he was entcmgled in 
predicted but one ending, I alone stood between iTmothy 
Tempest and the heirship to the estates. But my father's 
love and concern for me were so great there was a chance he 
might relinquish his political schemes out of regard for my 
futiwe. 
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It was under these circumstances that my unde Timothy 
negotiated with Pasco to have me kidnapped, and, with his 
intimate knowledge of Tempestown, indicated the way it 
might be easiest accomplished. Luck and circumstances 
favoured the villain, and I was spirited away, as you have 
heard. The shock of it threw my mother into a fever, which 
terminated fatally, and this concatenation of disaster so 
distracted my father that, like my uncle Terence, he sought 
oblivion in action, and threw in his lot with the Wicklow 
rebels in the mad attempt of ""OS. 

Everybody knows the story of that miserable fiasco, with 
its gleam of transient victory followed by eclipse. My father 
fled to France, a proclaimed man. A little later came the 
Union, and my uncle Timothy proved himself very useful to 
the King's party, whereby he obtained the favour of Castle- 
reagh, and was able to bargain it that the family estates 
should not be escheated, but himself allowed to succeed to 
them because he was such a loyal man ! Indeed, you may see 
his name in the Black Book in such handsome company as 
Lord Clanmorris, the Marquis of Ely, Lord Castlecoote, 
William Handcock, St. John Daly, Henry Deane Grady, 
Lord Loftus, and others who sold their country'^s indepen- 
dence for lucre. 

In addition to the succession to the estates Timothy was 
rewarded with a receivership of Customs, worth d&l,200 a 
year. He was a thrifty man, his mother having come from 
Glasgow, a very unfeeling woman, who ate cold haggis for 
her breakfast, I have been assured. He lived on the income 
of his receivership, and spent every penny of his rent-roll on 
the improvement of the estates and their enlargement. When 
he was wrongfully settled in them the acres were many but 
the production little, and the income scarce two thousand 
pounds a year ; when he was compelled to surrender them, 
acres were increased by a thousand, the whole land drained 
and reclaimed, and the rent-roll so near five thousand pounds 
per a/nnvm^ that my own pension made up the deficit. 
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I was delayed at Dublin nearly a month before I was able 
to announce to the Princess my astounding good fortune, and 
beg Her Royal Highness to believe me to remain ever her 
humble, grateful, and unchanged servant, Jimmy Rabbit. 

On the same day I wrote (about this particular afiair ; I 
had wrote her two letters about others) to Winsome, and also 
to my sister Annette, asking her permission to become her 
brother. The which she accorded in as dear a letter as any 
sister ever wrote to any brother, long lost, newly- discovered, 
or what ! For she vowed she never wanted any other man in 
the world to love and protect her other than her dear brother 
* Shimmy.' 

For that fellow Surges had boggled it again, with his con- 
founded punctilio, and was gone (as Winsome wrote and told 
me) God only knew where ! But it was suspected to Canada 
to fight the Americans, in the stem struggle then proceeding 
for the dominion of the northern continent with a nation we 
should have been drinking wine with, instead of intent on 
drinking their blood. I vow it was a most irritating thing, 
for — mark you — Annette was now my sister, and I her legal 
guardian, who had to think of her first of all. 

The case was this. The very Sunday after I left, Surges had 
visited at Connaught House for the afternoon reception, and 
Her Highness, seeing how deep he was in love with Annette, 
invited him to stop supper. The supper was in (what was 
ceAled)petit comitS. And there came to it the Signor Saccharini, 
a stout, bulky old glutton, who was a great favourite of the 
Princess because he had a sweeter voice than any man of that 
generation, she said. It was his custom to attend often and 
entertain her company (of an evening), though not invited to 
her more public receptions. 

Seeing him enter, Surges, in that damnable high-soldier 
way of his, rises, bows to the Princess, and offers his arm to 
Annette to escort her from the room. She declined it. And 
with that the idiot bows to her again, very formal, and again 
to the Princess (who was crimson with rage), and stalks out of 
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the house ! And the next day writes a prodigious long letter 
to Annette, telling her that Connaught House was no longer 
a fit residence for her, or any pm« maid, and she must chuse 
between him and the Princess ! 

Well, my sister sent him his letter back, very rightly, 
which was a correct rebuke for his impertinence, and taken 
as sudb by him, who never showed his face again. She con- 
tinued to hold her peace about what she had done until 
Surges' continued and unaccountable absence compelled her 
to disclose the reason. 

But in that month I was away the roses faded from her 
cheeks, and the glad light from her eyes. And when I 
returned, and clasped her in my arms, I saw that my best 
friend had wrecked my sister's life ! And so in finding a 
sister I lost one whom I had come to esteem as dear as a 
brother. 



CHAPTER XIV 

AND AM LUCKY IN LOVE 

It was on the 15th of May that I got back to London. It 
took me but two minuted to be brother and sister with 
Annette. She was heart-sore, and wanted a brother; at 
least, she said she did. And for me, I wanted a sister, which 
is a grand thing to have. Especially if you are in love, 
because women, as a sex, are better equipped with the 
principles and strategy of love than men. 

I have not spoke much of my being in love, but you must 
take it I really was, and very desperate. And, although a 
sailor, nervous withal, now that I was rich and it came to 
tacking into harbour. It was, indeed, my wealth that was 
overmuch cargo for me, and made me ride too deep instead 
with the light, buoyant motion of a ship in fine ballast. And 
in this unaccustomed condition I confided my precarious 
position to Annette, who, sister-wise, instructed me what 
course to pursue. 

* Shimmy,' said she (she never called me by any other name 
to the last day of her life), ' I vow it is a most blessed and 
seasonable thing this fortune coming to you. With five 
thousand pounds a year ^' 

* Nay, dear,' I interrupted her, * 'tis only two thousand and 
five hundred pounds.' 

* Why, how is that ?' she asked, much surprised. * You 
told me five thousand a year !' 

[ 177 ] 12 
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* That assuredly is the inoome of the Estate. But I have 
a sister ' 

* Oh, Shimmy,' she cried. And the next moment she, who 
had but just presented me with half a dozen most respectable, 
cold, sisterly kisses, vouchsafed me a dozen most warm ones. 

* Never, never, Shimmy,' she protested. *Only a little room 
of my own in your house, until "* 

* Until what, my dear?' 

'Until I can summon up courage to return to our old 
family faith and enter a convent.' 

* You will be a nice catch for a convent, Annette,' said I, 

* with your two thousand five hundred pounds a year income. 
Be sure and choose a poor foundation, my dear.' 

And — strike my colours ! — if she did not b^n there and 
then to cry. And put me to confusion. 

Well, we came to reason in about ten minutes, for she had 
a touch of the Tempest temper in her as well as the Irish 
pluck ; only the girl was overwrought with the treatment she 
had experienced from that villain Surges, who, as I oft told 
him afterwards, deserved to be triced up and have his thirty- 
nine lashes weekly for a twelvemonth for his ill-behavioui* to 
her ; the which he admitted to be the simple truth. 

^ Let us talk sense, dear,' said I. ^ Gro into a convent if 
you wish. Tis not a life I would choose for you, but you are 
your own mistress entirely. Keep out of one, if you are so 
disposed, and be a shining light of joy for ** Shimmy's" eyes. 
Who fancied, years ago, he saw in your face the face that 
might have been his own had he been bom a girl; and 
thereby felt more drawn towards your forlorn condition, so 
that nothing delighted him more than to^be legalized to be 
your guardian and your protector. Do as you please, dear 
sister ; but we share and share alike in what our father has 
left us.' 

(And this reminds me I have most atrociously forgot to 
mention tiiat, whilst I was m Ireland, Annette heard of jwir 
father's death. But as she had not seen him for fifteen years, 
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and I never within my memory, the sad circumstance had not 
that poignant effect upon our feelings that the decease of a 
parent should rightly give rise to.) 

There ensued another scene, such as women will indulge in 
on occasions ; and I leave you to imagine my feelings, who 
was saluted with more compliments than ever before in my 
life, and, by the irony of Fate, from my own sister, a relation- 
ship that does not ordinarily terminate in compliment ! And 
all because I, who had suddenly and unexpectedly come into 
a warm income, could not reconcile it to my conscience to 
withhold her share from a sister who was begotten of the 
same parents, and my elder by a year. 

Of course it was no decent time for arguing the division of 
patrimony and estate. So I left the matter where it stood, 
she protesting she would never accept a guinea, and I having 
wisdom enough to hold my peace and look wise. 

So now we come to Winsome. You see, she knew I was 
to call on that day,'on my return from Ireland, and there was 
to be the first meeting between my new-found sister (as such) 
and myself; and Winsome had arranged it should be in 
private, and in the Blue Boudoir. 

The hour of my arrival happened to be that when the 
Princess was out for her accustomed afternoon drive, with 
Lady Anne Hamilton on this occasion. As I remember, 
because, when I heard that, I took particular precautions to 
avoid her discovering I had returned. She being a most irri- 
tating female, I do declare, and a gossip giddier than any 
ever bred before or since. 

Winsome was, in fact, in her room when I arrived ; and 
after my opening conversation with Annette the talk natur- 
ally came round to the girl who was her bosom friend and 
my lady dear and always. 

' Where is Winsome ?' I asked presently. 

* Where do you think, Shimmy ?' replied Annette, with a 
roguish look. 

* Out driving with the Princess ?' 

12—2 
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' No, sir; 

* Walking in the park ?' 
' Again wrong.' 

*She hath not gone to see her mother?' (who lived at 
Richmond). 

* She returned from there yesterday — because you were 
coming back, Shimmy. At least, such is my belief, though 
she would not confess it for a Song's ransom !' 

* Is she in the house ?' I ventured. 

^ She is, Shimmy. Waiting a summons, if you must know 
the truth. So that she may congratulate you, as is done in 
polite society when one's friends come in for a fortune. She 
said, indeed, if she failed to do so you would sure take it 
as a sign of very ill-breeding, and that would make her 
sorry. Who ever tried to do credit to Her Royal High- 
ness's bringing up. And she actually grumbled that a sister 
should suddenly spring into existence, and interpose for the 
first compliment between her and her little scholar — ^that 
was!' 

* 'Tis monstrous polite of her,' I declared, and looked at my 
coat, wishing I had put on my best one. 

I thought I caught a quizzing look in Annette's eyes, who 
was very quick to observe trifles ; and it disconcerted me. 

* Sit down,' I said, for we were standing, * I wish to have a 
little brotherly converse with you.' 

'Why, Shimmy,' she protested, *that is not returning 
Winsome's politeness — to keep her waiting !' 

* Tis about Winsome I wish to speak,' I said, * if you will 
favour me.' 

' What about her. Shimmy ?' asked Annette, taking a seat, 
the which afforded me great relief. 

'Do you think,' I asked her, 'that a man is justified to 
propose matrimony to a lady older than himself?' 

' It depends,' she answered critically ; ' if a man is forty he 
is a fool to do so.' 

' But if a man is twenty-two ?' 
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^ It depends on the man.^ 
' And if the man was me ? 

* You are cut out to marry a woman older than yourself, 
Shimmy. For you want controlling,'* said she. 

* Winsome is older than myself," I adventured. 

She held her peace, which I took to be unkind of her. And 
there being no help for it, I blundered out : 

* I want to marry Winsome.' 

* And Winsome wants to marry you. Shimmy,' she declared 
in a most horrid, calm, matter-of-fact voice. 

* Hath she said so ?' I cried eagerly. 

* Certainly not, silly boy. No modest maid says that of the 
. man she loves, though many feel it.' 

* And when shall I ask her ?' 

' Have you got the words pat, Shimmy ;?' 

* Faith, no ! But me new-bom Irish birth should stand me 
frind when it comes to honey words,' said I, airing a suspicion 
of the brogue. 

* Well, suppose I send her down ?' suggested Annette, 
rising and making for the door. 

*0h, wait — wait!' I cried, *I am not so red-hot ready 
with my speech as I should like to be. Give me a little 
grace to compose my feelings and marshal my words. For 
'tis a thing I might have carried off easy enough before I 
came into this fortune, and I wish to Heaven I had. For 
I would rather offer myself as a poor man than a rich 
one.' 

Annette caught me by the lappels of my coat, and pulling 
my face down, kissed me in a fleeting way. 

*'Tis the man Winsome wants. Shimmy, and not the 
money,' she whispered, and ran from the room, leaving me 
trepidated. 

Whether it was done on purpose I do not know, but Win- 
some kept me waiting a good ten minutes. And a worse ten 
minutes I never experienced in my life — ^no, not even when 
the wind threatened to fail me in a chase, and the pirates' 
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harbour close, and their craft supplied with sweeps to enable 
them to crawl in. 

I could not stand idle, and so began altering the situation 
of the furniture in the room ; and yet never knew what I was 
doing until I had done it, and heard a hearty laugh from 
Winsome, who had slipped in silently and saw me double- 
reefing the curtains, with the sofa anchored in the middle of 
the carpet, and the chairs huddled in a comer, as it might be 
in dock. God knows how, when, or why done ! 

Well, that started me in a pretty confusion for the action 
that was imminent, and whilst I was endeavouring to explain, 
sweet Winsome was putting the things back in their places, 
and I without the gumption to lend a hand till it came to the 
sofa, which was too heavy for her strength. So I gave her a 
help with it, and, at her suggestion, rolled it into a comer 
that was snug and its back to the light. And then something 
impelled me to sit down on it, and pull her into the seat by 
my side. 

She had no objection to urge. And the touch of her, and 
the dear smile of her, and a something I cannot explain in 
the attitude of her, gave me heart. And all of a sudden I 
grew as bold as a lion — though, maybe, I did not show it. 

^ Winsome,' said I, ^ you taught me my alphabet/ 

^ Did I ?' she replied, affecting forgetfulness. 

* And reading."* 

* To be sure.' 

* And writing.' 

* Which you apparently have forgot."* 

* I will show you my private log, if you will let me,' said I, 
* with " God Bless my Mistress Winsome Lee '' wrote at the 
end of each day's entry.' 

* Ah,' she said, and caught her breath. 

* And you taught me manners,' I went on, inexorably ful- 
filling my preconcerted scheme. 

^ You ever had good manners, Mr. Rabbit. At least, so 
the Princess declared.' 
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^And you taught me something else,^ I cried, rising and 
standing in front of her, and seizing hold of her hand to 
inspire me with courage. 

^ Not such manners as these, sir ! Something less hurtful, 
I hope,^ she answered provokingly, pretending that I grasped 
her hand too roughly. 

That was a shift of the wind I was not prepared for ; too 
much on the bow, now, and wanted skilful steering to make 
it serve for my course. So I hauled my wind, and went about 
on another tack. 

^I have a remedy for bruised hands that is infallible," I 
told her. 

* And pray, what is that ?" 

* Will you give me leave to apply it ?" 

' Indeed no, unless you discover to me the ingredients first." 

* I will catalogue them. First " Hommr^ " 

^Is that an Eastern ointment, Mr. Rabbit?" she asked 
wickedly. 

^ No," I said, ^ it"s a salve when retained in defeat." 

* I take you," she said, * and the next ingredient ?" 

* Cherish: 

^Cherries!" she teased me (as she afterwards confessed). 
* What sort of an ingredient is " Cherries ?"" " 

* Faith," said I, retorting with a quip, * cherry lips are 
a very good medicine for many woes. But I did say 
"CherwA.""" 

* 0-oh !" And she affected to comprehend, and sit 
corrected. 

* And the third ingredient is — Love P 

' Honour — Cherish and Love !" She ticked them off on her 
fingers, most exasperating. 

*And these three ingredients," said I, *go to make an 
application. Which is a Kiss P 

And gave her one. 

And tiie next moment she was returning the application, 
with her arms around my neck, and her sweet pretty hazel 
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eyes and golden h&ir* making her fairer for to see than any 
maid I have ever looked on in my life. 

And the feeling came to me that nothing in this world 
could come between me and my winsome Winsome ! 

When Annette came down, which she did in about half an 
hour (with a discreet knock at the door, and to warn us Her 
Royal Highness might be back at any moment) she found 
Winsome and me as oblivious of time and circumstances as 
only newly-engaged lovers are capable of. There was no need 
to tell her our news ; she read it in a glance from Winsome^'s 
blushing cheeks and my embarrassed attitude. 

She came up at once, and putting her arms ai'ound Win- 
some, kissed her with a touching tenderness. 

* What a lucky girl I have been to-day," she said, ' to have 
gained a brother and sister in one afternoon." 

' But we have always been sisters, Annette,' said Winsome. 

^TTwas you who called me your sister when I was the 
Princess's Charity-girl,' said Annette softly. 

^ And took me for your pupil when I was Her Royal High- 
nesses Charity-boy,' I i-eminded her. 

^She hath many good qualities. Shimmy,' said Annette, 
toying with Winsome's pretty, silken-golden curls, ' but the 
greatest of them is Charity.' 

* Charity,' declared Winsome with a half^smile, * covereth a 
multitude of ' 

^ Graces,' I broke in, ^ and is the divinest grace of all. As 
Annette and I — Charity-boy and Charity-girl — do know. 
Who have experienced it from Our Lady Kind and Bountiful, 
and from our Winsome.' 

And I can tell you that in all living London there was not 
a happier and more thankful heart than mine ; and Winsome 
claim^ to be similarly happy ; and Annette too— only 
Winsome and I knew that Annette, gazing on us, could not 
but think of her lover that was lost to her. For although 
Surges was a stilted soldier in his punctilio and his pride of 
pedigree, with his name after the great Mr. Hastings, he had 
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somehow gotten complete possession of Annette^s heart. But 
that is the way of women, aye, even of those accounted 
sensible in household life ; often most foolish where they are 
most fond. 

When the Princess returned, and was disrobed, and in the 
drawing-room, Annette went to inform her that I had returned 
from Ireland, and was desirous of paying my humble duty to 
her. And came back with a command for Winsome and me 
to attend Her Royal Highness at once. And that, I think, 
was the only time in our lives that Winsome and I were shy 
and nervous of entering the Princess's presence. 

Her Highness looked at me with a roguish, whimsical ex- 
pression on her face when I entered the room, for Annette 
had told her of our engagement, and she was ever one who 
loved a jest and prank. 

* You must introduce me to your friend, Miss Lee,' said 
she, very fine and grand in her speech, ^ for I am told dis 
gentleman is Mr. Desmond Tempest, a person of great 
estate and de ancient feunily in Ireland. Nay, vas it not 
mentioned dat he is descended from de Kings of dat 
country?' 

* No, no, Madam,' I cried, and knelt before her, and solicited 
her hand, * I am only Jimmy Rabbit, that Your Royal High- 
ness saved from the Highwayman, and was Patroness to for 
twelve years, and more Gracious and Kind and Bountiful to 
than any poor words of mine can express. And oh. Madam, 
dear Madkm, let me always remain Jimmy Rabbit to 
you!' 

She seemed about to stretch forth her hand that I might 
kiss it, when suddenly she changed her mind, on the spur of 
an instant, you might say, and rising from her chair in some- 
what of a flurry (as it seemed to me), walked quickly to the 
window without a word, and stood looking out. And then I 
observed her secretly draw out her lace handkerchief from her 
pocket and wipe her eyes. 
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The next moment she turned round, the dew still in her 
blue eyes, but the kindest smile upon her face, and came 
towards Winsome and myself. 

* Children," she said, ^ for you haf both been my diildren 
— Oh, I am ver' glad, ver' glad! And you sail always be 
" Shimmy "^ to me ; and if I did love you before. Shimmy, for 
your own sake, I do love you now for your nucleus, dat vas a 
dear, loyal firiend of mine." She beckoned to Annette to 
approach, and went on, * See, you two— broder and sister — 
did you vere my nephew and my niece I could not love you 
more. And dat is vat you might haf been, if de goot Gott 
had not cursed me wid de Royal Birth." . 

And with that Her Royal Highness condescended to kiss, 
first Annette, then myself, and lastly Winsome, to whom she 
added with a smile, ' You do now belong to de same family, 
Vinny, and I viU be a foster-aunt to you all !" 

Thus was my engagement sanctioned and approved by My 
Lady Kind and Bountiful, and the only thing needed to com- 
plete it the blessing of Mrs. Lee. Concerning this I knew 
there would be no difficulty, but only delight, for I had called 
on the poor invalid lady thrice before I went to Ireland, and 
I may tell you she was very fond of me. 

Her Highness commanded us all to dine with her that 
evening. There was a considerable company — ^Lord Fitz- 
William, Lord and Lady Essex, Lord Hardwick, Mr. and 
Miss Gratton, Lady Charlotte Campbell, Lady Anne Hamil- 
ton, Sir William Gell (he had just been knighted), Mr. Keppel 
Craven, and om* three selves. The Princess was in the most 
genial spirits, and spared neither Winsome^s blushes nor my 
own embarrassment, for she publicly announced our engage- 
ment, and invited the company to drink our health. And 
when the ladies and gentlemen toasted me as ^ Mr. Desmond 
Tempest,' Her Highness held up her glass high, and looking 
at me with eyes as kindly as those which looked at me that 
day I lay on the table, and my broken leg was being set by 
Mr. Edmeades, she called her toast : 
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* Shimmy, de Princess of Vales' leetle boy dat vas, and now 
her extra equerry so long as he do please to serve her !' 

And so you see the skipping ball of my life, that had 
jerked and tossed me hither and thither into all manner of 
strange places, took a new twist that dropped me (for two 
months) in the appointment of a Court Official. And Jimmy 
Rabbit was become Extra Equerry to the Princess of Wales ! 

* You must come and live under my roof, Shimmy,' said 
My Lady Kind and Bountiful, as I took my leave of her that 
evening, * and den you vill be able to see plenty of Vinny. 
And ven you vant to be married, you sail haf my plessing, 
and my prayers for your happiness and long life !' 



CHAPTER XV 

A PERSECUTED PRINCESS 

Conceive me now an extra equeny to Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales, and sometimes even wearing the 
uniform of the Bombay Horse Marine — as one or two wits 
described it. But what did I care, who was in love, with 
every opportunity to indulge it, and My Lady Kind and 
Bountiful to serve, honour, and obey ? And Desmond Tem- 
pest, Master of Tempestown, and extra equeny to the future 
Queen of England could always levy respect from cits and 
wits with his square chin and cantankerous mouth, if his 
birth and breeding failed to command it. 

It was altogether a new life, and earned me behind these 
scenes where Royalty poses before the footlights, leaving the 
tights of humanity at the wings — a costume to be adopted 
when it returns from the stage, where robing and strutting is 
part of the pantomime. And the pantomime very apparent 
to those who attend the Royal mummers when they have 
done their acting. 

Standing to attention at the wings of the Theatre Royal 
Connaught House I learnt many things. For in this queer, 
complex comedo-tragic drama I was now assisting at as super, 
there was much to observe. Its shallow littlenesses, and its 
deep realities, its farcical jealousies and its sombre pathos, 
its innuendo and its intrigue, its comedy that merited laughter, 
and its tragedy that compelled tears. I tell you it was very 
human. 

[188] 
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V I do not think I can do better in this chapter than place 
you in possession of the actual stattis and events appertaining 
thereto, which surrounded Caroline of Brunswick, Princess of 
Wales, during that last eventful summer preceding her de- 
parture from the country that had invited her to make her 
home in it, as wife of the Heir to the Throne. 

Her position was briefly this. She was the outcast and 
outraged wife of the Prince Regent, who, in a brutal com- 
munication to her, written within a year of their marriage, 
and known as ' The Letter of License,' invited her to go her 
own way, and indicated his intention of pursuing his. For 
six years she lived a life of absolute retirement, and blameless 
unostentation, such as no nor-maid-nor-wife-nor-widow could 
have;4iRtered in rectitude or discreetness. It was elevated 
by her charity and her love for orphan children, whose own 
child was inhumanly torn from her arms. 

Then her husband, tempted by the foul plot and sugges- 
tions of Sir John and Lady Douglas (wherein Lady Jersey, 
His Royal Highnesses former mistress, was an accomplice) 
attempted the ruin of the Princess by the loathsome and 
contemptible process of the Delicate Investigation — an 
abortive conspiracy which covered him with the shame and 
disgrace he was not gentleman enough to recognise and regret. 
Thereafter for eight years he pursued his malevolent course 
of tyranny and spite, encompassed his wife with spies, 
and even desired to rake into flame the despicable dead 
embers of the Delicate Investigation, and in the face of 
British principles of Law and Justice, to have tiie issue re- 
tried. 

Oh, it was most damnable and offensive to us who loved 
Our Lady. It was most damnable and offensive to Common 
Fairness. It was a second villainous shot discharged at an 
unarmed adversary (and she a woman) in a duel, who, being 
unable to return the shot, had yet not flinched, but stood up, 
with all the pride and bravery of Brunswick, a proud and 
brave target for further attack. Even the sluggish intelli- 
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gence of the people of England (who are a century behind the 
Irish in chivalry) perceived it and revolted. The which that 
same intelligence seldom does against anything saving taxa- 
tion ; its proprietary being, in Buonaparte^s words, truly a 
nation of shopkeepers. 

Matters were culminating in a crisis when I was ap- 
pointed extra equerry to Her Royal Highness. On the 
4th of March previous had died Sir John Douglas, the weak, 
invertebrate Lieutenant-Colonel of Marines, who had been a 
pliant tool in his wicked wife's hands, and, wearing the King'^s 
uniform, and decorated with the Eing^s knighthood, had 
sought to ruin the KingX niece and daughter-in-law. The 
remains of this pinchbeck hero were accorded a pompous mili- 
tary funeral, to the disgust and contempt of everyone who 
saw the passing pageant, in which the Duke of York, with 
his sycophantic subserviency to his brother the Prince R^ent, 
took a part. 

I cannot catalogue all the matters which went to make up 
what the Moorish proverbs caUs ' the last straw that broke 
the camePs back." Insult was piled on insult, outrage on 
outrage, by the Prince Regent, or his toadies or minions, 
who conceived a woman and a Princess as fair a quarry to be 
baited as a badger is. I vow it was most damnable and offen- 
sive to chivalrous feeling — ^and yet not a man to be called to 
account for it. It was a cowardly campaign, for the foe who 
twanged their poisoned darts were hidden ; and it culminated 
in humiliations so intolerable that even the Princesses brave 
spirit was crushed. 

And first with regard to the Princess's treatment by her 
compeers. There was Prince Paul of Wirtemberg arrived, 
her own sister's son, and a poor cme to look at, being a 
squinting, lean, finicking canary-bird creature. He ignored 
the Princess, and failed to call upon her in order that he 
might stand better with the Regent. Another Royal visitor 
was the Grand Duchess* Catherine of Oldenburg, sister to the 
Emperor of Russia, who also failed to call at Connaugfat 
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House, with the excuse given out that she was awaiting the 
arrival of her august brother ! For after the abdication of 
Buonaparte, and that fantastic folly of making him King 
of Elba, it was arranged that two of the great allies — the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia — should visit 
England and the Prince Regent, whose pride was swollen 
to such a pitch that he conceived himself the successor of 
Buonaparte^s political supremacy ! But could yet stoop to 
the pettiest spite against his wife, and sent one of his 
Ministers (either Lord Pliable Liverpool or Lord Unscrupulous 
Castlereagh) to prevent Alexander of Russia from paying 
that duty which courtesy demanded. The same with the 
King of Prussia, in whose case the insult was levelled at the 
daughter of the Prince who had squandered his fortune on 
this faithless sovereign, and given his life for him on the field 
of battle. Prompted by the First Grentleman in Eiux>pe, 
neither of these gallant Sovereigns called on his wife, not- 
withstanding that she was the future Queen of Englimd. 
Such was the treatment My I.*ady received from her com- 
peers! 

The Regent^s Ministers insulted Her Royal Highness with 
studied slights and intentional disrespect; for none could 
hope to stMid in the good grace of the Fountain of Honour 
who was not positively rude to his wife. But what (I think) 
made the Princess's life the most unbearable was the know- 
ledge that ^e was surrounded by spies, and that her domestic 
servants, no matter how often changed, formed a school of 
espionage in the Servants' Hall. In this matter Her High- 
ness took me into her personal confidence, and set me the 
task of spying on the spies, and my cmly r^ret was that I 
never caught one in an act which might have justified me in 
cracking his skull or clouting her ears. 

To complete this picture of the connubial I must afford a 
few lines to a description of the Prince R^ent. In 1814 he 
was in the prime of his life, and more magnificent than ever. 
In short, the acknowledged King of the arts of dressing and 
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hairdressing. He changed the colour of his wig about this 
time, and the fashion of its curls, and decreed darker-coloured 
clothes. So excellent was his taste, that all the Tailors 
and Barbers in the Kingdom acclaimed him as their Prince, 
Prophet and Apostle. 

His gallantries have been oft described, but cannot bear 
description in these pages, which I wish to keep decent, and 
wherein I have no room nor inclination to relate the secret 
amours of Colonel ^ Fox ^ and his valet. Colonel M^Mahon. 
The Public Mistress in favour (when I was at Connaught 
House) was Lady Hertford, who had supplanted Lady Jersey, 
to be herself presently supplanted by Lady Conyngham ; and 
the state and consequence of these reigning harlots was an 
insult to the virtuous womanhood of England. As for the 
Prince Regent's personal behaviour, his notorious potations 
were deeper than ever, and he was, perhaps, more frequently 
carried to bed than not. 

As for public popularity, he had none, but only the con- 
demnation and disgust of the nation as apart from the syco- 
phantic and servile few who crawled into and basked in the 
fickle sunshine of his magnificent smile. Whenever he drove 
abroad at this period of which I am writing he was bom- 
barded with groans and hisses, and did you hear a sound of 
riot and hooting in the streets, you mig^t pretty safely guess 
it was the passage of the Prince Regent's coach, and him in it. 
The British people may be a nation of shopkeepers, and the 
Irish one of pauper patriots, but they both loved honest 
dealing (which the Irish never received) and cleanly lives 
(none more so than that most virtuous of all nations — the 
Irish, as the bastardy tables will prove to you), and when 
they groaned and hissed it was at the absence of these 
essential qualities in the man who ruled them by the * Right 
Divine.' The which doctrine, so freely used by Jacobites 
and other Royalists, has always struck me as a singular insult 
to the intelligence of the Almighty. 

And now, since I have mentioned the Prince and his para- 
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sites, I must not shirk reference to those whom the Princess 
condescended particularly to mark out for her favour. And 
first of all William Austin, the child she adopted as a babe 
in the same year as she rescued me, and whom some fools 
and liars foully suggested was Her Royal Highnesses own off- 
spring ! He was now grown a boy of twelve years of age, 
and much spoiled by the Princess, and, in consequence, by 
her household and entourage. A shrewd, impertinent little 
ape, and when he and I had a difference of opinion, and he 
attempted to bite and kick me, I set him on the top of a 
six-foot cupboard, and let him howl there while I laughed at 
him for ten minutes, and — well, after that we were very good 
friends, and his behaviour to me such as it should be from 
such a little midshipshrimp to one who haA commanded his 
ship at sea. And to show you a trait in the Princess's 
character, when Willikins ran to her complaining about my 
ill-treatment of him, she told him it served him right, and 
thanked me for what I had done. 

Other favourites of the Princess's were Sir William Grell, 
a most sound, honest gentleman, and Lord Henry FitzGerald, 
to whom she was very partial. And there was that whiskered 
old baboon, Saccharini, who sang like the tenor notes in 
an organ, and enchanted Her Highness. I think she was 
top condescending to him (though ever with a sort of con- 
tempt at his rapacity), and I blame her for it. But, then. 
Her Royal Highness was so essentially human ! Did I not 
know it, to whom she had displayed the truest humanity ? 
Did not all know it who knew her ? Who saw the unaffected 
candour of her daily life and its actions ? And for that fool 
Surges, who affected to see what was never to be seen, I had 
no patience to listen to him, but, though he was my elder by 
a dozen years, bade him hold his tongue when he began with 
his cough-broke periods and objections and mtidsms of a 
character he could not understand. 

For My Lady Kind and Bountiful was an honest good 
woman, even though she might have been indiscreet, flippant, 
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and free in her etiquette. An honest good woman I swear ; 
and the man who dares hint to the contrary must fight me. 

And now to continue my story, which I pick up again in 
this month of May, 1814. On the 26th the Princess went to 
Worthing for a short sojourn, taking Winsome and Annette 
with her in addition to her usual small suite, whereof I now ^ 
formed one by reason of my official position. We did not 
reach our joumey'^s end until midnight, much to the disap- 
pointment of the worthy townspeople, who had illuminated 
their streets and houses, and waited up until eleven o^clock 
with the intention of unhorsing the Princesses carriage and 
dragging it themselves to the house she had taken for her 
accommodation. 

One reason for this visit was to enable the Princess to 
escape from London, and the threatened effect of an insulting 
letter from Her Majesty the Queen, wrote at the instigation 
of the Prince Regent, and forbidding the Princess of Wales 
to attend two Drawing-rooms it was intended to hold in 
honour of the visits of the allied Sovereigns. His Royal 
Highness publicly announced : ^ It is my fixed and unalterable 
determination not to meet the Princess of Wales upon any 
occasion, either public or private,' To which Her Royal 
Highness composed a spirited reply, expressing, equally, her 
determination to be present at these Drawing-rooms; but 
Mr. Whitbread, who was her Parliamentary chaunpion and 
mentor at this time, would not allow her to send the letter, but 
^compelled her to return an answer acquiescing in the Queen'*s 
demeaning command. . Next came Mr. Brougham into the 
Princess's councils, with advice of an opposite tenor. Where- 
upon a third letter was wrote and despatched by the Princess, 
taking up the stronger attitude which her own spirit had first 
dictated. Ultimately, a copy of the correspondence was 
forwarded to the Speaker of tie House of Commons, and a 
Debate ensued thereon; and from that Debate, and the 
publicity thus given to the intolerable position of the Princess, 
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spriuig the moticm to increase her allowance, and make her 
independent of her husband, who (pace his excusers) had 
treated her in pecuniary matters with a parsimony that found 
no logical justification in the argument that his own income 
was considerably decreased by the necessity of setting aside a 
part to pay off his debts incurred in his extravagant and 
dissipated way of life. 

In these counsels and counter-counsels the Princess was so 
much harassed, worried, and made so wretched that they 
affected her health, and compelled her to seek rest and re- 
cuperation by a change of air to the seaside. 

As I have said, now was a culminating point in her un- 
happy fortunes, and it came to this, that she had arrived 
at the determination to leave England, and seek in foreign 
lands and travel the distraction denied her in the country of 
her adoption. The chief obstacle in the way was the in- 
veterate malice of the Prince Regent, who was deemed capable 
of cutting off his nose to spite his face. For many thought 
he would forbid her to leave the country, not because he 
would be anything but eased and pleased to have her out of 
it, but because she would be glad to go ; and he had rather 
suffer himself than be a party to her gladness in any shape or 
form! 

Her presence in England was, indeed, a thorn constant in 
his side and a perpetual grit in his eye. For the people to a 
man and woman were for the Princess, whom they vocifer- 
ously cheered whenever she was seen abroad, and only the 
peerage and fashionable world were in favour of the Prince, 
who was their glass and mould, as well as the fountain source 
of honour, promotion, and Court festivities. 

Then there was another thing which was a great care and 
curse to the Princess, namely, the restriction put on her 
intercourse with her daughter, the Princess Charlotte. Any 
private meeting between them was positively forbid, and the 
rare occasions, sometimes with months^ interval between 
them, when the daughter was permitted to pay her duty to 
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her mother, were rendered irksome and derogatory by the 
presence of the Duchess of Leeds, with orders to report every- 
thing that was said. This policy and (I have no doubt) the 
subtle stream of poison that daily trickled into the Princess 
Charlotte^s ears were not without their effect on the im- 
pressionable nature of the young girl, who inherited some of 
her father^s bad qualities with many of her mother'^s good f 
ones. It is not for me to judge the conduct of a Princess, 
who, although so young, was so august ; nevertheless, I will 
venture it that there was not at this time the absolute 
sympathy and respectful affection between mother and 
daughter that should have existed ; and the person to blame 
was the husband of the one and the father of the other. 
That the Princess oft behaved indifferently to her mother is 
a statement not to be refuted ; but I am not in accord with 
those judges of her character who declared the daughter did 
not care for the mother, or reciprocate her affection, my 
experience being contrariwise. I was privileged to enjoy the 
Princess Charlotte^s acquaintance about this time, and I 
ascribe her conduct more to a natural thoughtlessness and 
impatience of character than to any substantial infraction of 
the fifth commandment. Nor should it be forgot that it was 
difficult for her to honour her mother (as the Bible requires) 
when that ill-used Princess suffered so much dishonour and 
contumely at the hands of the very people by whom the 
Princess Charlotte was surrounded and influenced. 

Her Royal Highness spent a fortnight at Worthing, and I 
do not know that I ever remember to have enjoyed a more 
refreshing holiday. The weather was singularly fine, the 
temperature agreeable, and no more rain than was seasonable 
(although a deluge followed in June) and the Princess, with 
her usual thoughtfulness, made but the smallest demands 
upon my time, so that I was able to spend the most of my 
days and evenings with Winsome and Annette, and to 
solidify those attachments in a way that could never have I 
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been achieved in the conventional atmosphere and under the 
artificial code of Society. To have your own sister for a 
chaperone to your sweetheart, and to be yourself spoiled by 
sweetheart and sister, is elevating a man to a place which can 
compare with Heaven in some particulars ; and I speak from 
experience of the former, and a very lively Irish imagination 
with regard to the latter. 

It was a fortnight of smiles and sweetness, of wooing and 
Winsome, of Annette and most lovable associations. We 
three basked in a continual sunshine, and thanked God. For 
the sunshine was the gracious favour of Our Lady Kind and 
Bountiful, which (for me) sanctified the smiles and the 
sweetness and the associations of that golden fortnight. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE BEARDING OF THE REGENT 

Hee Royal Highness returned to London on the 8th of 
June, which was the day after the arrival of the Emperor of 
Russia and the King of Prussia. The Brunswick pride was 
fermenting within her, and the advice of Mr. Brougham 
encouraged her in a course of action calculated to support her 
own dignity. 

Her Royal Husband had declared he would not meet her 
on €uiy occasion, public or private, and Her Majesty the 
Queen warned her she could not be admitted to her Court. 
This roused an obstinacy in Caroline, and she determined to 
meet the Regent face to face in public. For she had a spirit 
of contradiction in her which was increased and never sub- 
dued by opposition, and it flashed out now in one brilliant 
scene, which we who loved her ever remembered, and shall 
continue to, with pride, satisfaction, and admiration. 

It happened on Saturday, the 11th of June. For three 
days Her Royal Highness had scarce spoke, but only read 
and re-read the journals of the day, that were full of the 
doings of the potentates and princes now visiting at the 
Court of St. James's. She was nursing her wounded soul in 
{^oud silence, and listening to the commiseration of her 
friends and followers with a subdued dignity that rose 
superior to the querulousness of her general character. A 
great crisis in her life was approaching, and she elevated her- 
self to meet and surmount it. 

[198] 
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Much trouble encompassed her about this time. There 
was her daughter, who had been permitted to go to 
Worthing on the previous Saturday, to inform her that every- 
thing was fixed for her marriage to the Prince of Orange, 
whom she did not truly love (and who was an enemy to 
her mother), but whom she had consented to mcury. Her 
Royal Highness was devoted to her daughter, notwith- 
stimding the base attempts made to estrange them by false 
calumnies concerning each other whispered in their ears ; 
and to see the young Princess thus drifting into a marriage 
that had not in it the promise of happiness, and with no 
appeal allowed to her mother, was a cruel, bitter, and un- 
natural blow. 

The bravely -endured woes of this ill-used lady attracted to 
her standard an army of sympathizers, especially amongst the 
himibler classes, and as her popularity increased the popu- 
larity of her husband decreased, or, to speak more correctly, 
his unpopularity became greater. * God bless you, but never 
forsake your mother !' cried the mob to Princess Charlotte 
when she was recognised out driving. And similar senti- 
ments were fireely expressed to Her Royal Highness when she, 
too, was abroad in her carriage, both in the streets of London 
and in the quiet country roads. And there was a host of 
anonymous letters sent her almost daily, filled with abuse of 
the Prince Regent. One in particular I remember at this 
very time (the Princess gave it me to glance at and bum in 
the fireplace), which predicted that His Royal Highness would 
shortly be assassinated. Coming at that crucial hour, when 
he was straining every nerve to humiliate and undo her, you 
might think human nature must have read that letter twice, 
and the features given some indication of the conflict of her 
mind. But no ; the Princess glanced through it carelessly, 
and tossed it to me with a nod (that signified ^ Read it ^) and 
a point of her finger to the fireplace. 

* Bum it, Shimmy ; it is not sufficient to tear it up,' was 
all she said. *Dey do piece de bits together.' And in st 
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voice so commonplace you might have thought it was a 
begging petition for her patronage from some aspiring 
tradesman ! 

At Connaught House our indignation at the treatment to 
which the Princess was subjected grew intense. Sir William 
Gell was the ringleader in voicing our opinion, and most 
violent in his condemnation of the Prince Regent. 

* I feel myself contemptible,' he declared, * to be living in 
this country, and witness to this political and fashionable 
prostration before one so unworthy as the Prince Regent. It 
is fast coming to this, that all who fail to bow down before 
him will be imprisoned. I could wish some public disturb- 
ance to arise and make an end of this despicable state of 
things ! Were other men's minds strung to the same tone as 
mine, there would be a revolution — or, at least, a very worthy 
riot.' 

For three days, firom the 8th to the 11th of June, 
H^ Royal Highness waited patiently for some sign — a 
chamberlain calling, a letter, or even a message indirectly 
delivered — that the Emperor of Russia and the King (^ 
Prussia had no intention to forget their duty towards the 
daughter of the Duke of Brunswick and the niece of the 
King of England. The sign never came. On this Saturday 
of which I am writing, as the clock struck the hour of 
noon, the Princess, being in the great drawing-room upstairs, 
suddenly altered her whole comportment, as a person does 
after a certain stipulated hour is passed and a time-bargain 
expired, and, as I believe, closed a chapter in her life. Her 
husband had spurned her for eighteen years, and now these 
two Sovereigns of Europe were similarly inclined to ignore 
her. And she determined to assert herself — not as the 
Princess of Wales, but as Caroline of Brunswick. 

The last stroke of twelve rang out from the clock, and 
the Princess, who had been fidgeting on the sofa, sprang 
to her feet. 
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* Shimmy,' she ordered me, *go to de Opera House, and 
give de Management my commands for a double box to- 
night opposite de von de Prince Regent and his guests do 
haf. Bid dem make de arrangements for me to be escorted 
to it mit de respect and attention due to my rank/ As 
she spake she walked towards the door of the apart- 
ment, on the threshold of which she halted. * Annette, 
attend me. I have some letters for you to write. Vin- 
som, ven Lady Charlotte Lindsay and Lady Charlotte 
Campbell come, say I do vish to see dem both in de Blue 
Boudoir. And tell Sicard dat de two Doctors Bumey and 
Lady and Miss Rawdon sail dine vid me to-night. Covers 
for twelve, and ve must have dinner at six o'clock punctu- 
ally, as de Opera is timed for half-past seven, and I do intend 
to arrive dere simultaneously vid de Regent and deir 
Majesties.' 

Thus she advertised her intrepid intention to throw down 
the gauntlet and beard her husband and his guests in public. 
And with head erect and defiant features strode out of the 
room in an acted hauteur that triumphed over the humilia- 
tion rankling in her breast 

I proceeded immediately to the Haymarket to execute the 
Princess's commands, and to my indignation and disgust was 
told by the official in charge of the house that all the boxes 
were engaged, and not one could be supplied to Her Royal 
Highness, who should have applied earlier if she desired one. 

I tell you I was struck nearly mute at this churlish 
insult to my dear Mistress. And I could not contain my 
passion. 

* Sirrah,' I cried to the scoundrel, ' if the box Her Royal 
Highness commands is not promised to be at her dispel 
this instant, I will go out and publish the fact in the streets 
by proclamation, and she shall be escorted here this evening 
by the Citizens of London, who will wreck you and your 
damned Opera House if her command is not obeyed.' 

* Do you threaten me ?' he cried. 
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^FaitV said I, ^Fll thrash you in two seconds if you 
presume to cock your fish-eyes at me like that ! A guarantee 
for the box this instant, or I will do as I have warned you.^ 

I believe I must have looked very cantankerous, for he 
went off the boil as quick as a saucepan half filled when you 
brim it up with cold water. And with no more ado promised 
me what I had come for. 

' Tis well for you,' I told him, ' and I will now do you the 
favour to inform you that Her Royal Highness will not dis- 
pense with her escort of Citizens. But I will undertake to 
keep them in rank if yoiu: execution of the Princess's com- 
mands merits it.' 

And so back to Connaught House. 

So incensed at the treatment she was compelled to endure 
was the Princess that, to make her revolt the more prominent, 
she had conceived the idea of taking Willikins to the Opera ; 
and when I entered the drawing-room was disputing the point 
with her ladies and Sir William Grell, who were trying to 
dissuade her from doing that which her best friends could not 
but hold as injudicious, and her enemies would certainly 
ascribe to worse motives. Pausing before I presumed to make 
her my report, I heard her voice raised in anger and insistence : 

^ Damn me, den he sail go ! Dey did say he vas my son ! I 
vill show him to dese Majesties dat dey may see vot sort of * 
son dey did accuse Caroline of Brunswick of bearing ! Villi- 
kins' face is de best answer to de liars and de plotters.' 

There was no reply to this, but only a painful silence, such 
as ensues when one in authority acts or speaks in the wrong. 

* Ah,' she cried, perceiving me, * so you haf return. Shimmy ! 
You sail decide dis puzzle,' and told me what she had proposed, 
and how all her suite were against it. * You vill side vid me, 
Shimmy, von't you P' she asked, just as a child might. 

*' Madam,' I said with a low bow, ^ I should certainly side 
with Your Royal Highness, but for one thing.' 

* Vot dat ?' she asked, frowning. 

And then I told her how I had been refused a box for her 
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at first, and only obtained it by a threat. And as I spake 
the thought came to me to add that there might be some 
tumult, for I had unburdened my indignant mind to some of 
the people who were crowded outside the ticket-office, and I 
thought Willikins was too young €md puny to be exposed to 
such a risk. 

Her Royal Highness was shrewd enough to perceive that I 
tempted her from the obstinate position she had assumed 
with an easy way of escape, and she accepted it gratefully. 

* Vy, dat alters de matter,' she said, with an affectation of 
considering of it, *and Villikins sail not go to be frightened 
out of de leetle vits de poor shild have in his head. You vas 
very right and vise to vam me, Shimmy. And so you sail go 
instead of him !^ 

Which was an unexpected honour for me, who was only an 
Extra Equerry, and not entitled, officially, to attend Her 
Highness at these great fetes and junketings. 

Those who accompanied her on this memorable evening 
were Lady Charlotte Campbell, Lady Charlotte Lindsay, Lady 
Elizabeth Forbes, Sir William Gell, and myself. We drove 
to the Opera in two carriages, without outriders ; in the first, 
the Princess, Lady C. Campbell, and myself; in the second, 
Lady C. Lindsay, Lady E, Forbes, and Sir William, with 
whom Her Highness had had a slight tiff during the evening 
(he had been very insistent against her taking Willikins with 
her) ; and this was her punishment to him, not to drive iikher 
carriage! 

I may tell you I was extreme glad of this change in the 
groupings of the suite. It had been my intention to go 
to the theatre beforehand, and see that the Management 
kept its contract ; my being invited to attend the Princess 
changed this plan. Had I been in the second carriage I 
should not have been as near the scene of action as I liked, 
but with the Princess I found myself in the very best situation 
for operating. And if there was any disposition to place Her 
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lioyal Highness in a false position, my fixed determination 
was to storm the house — the which, in the temper of the 
K>pulace, was easy done. 

* Shimmy,' said the Princess to me, as the ccurriage fell into 
I walk down the Haymarket, and I began to reconnoitre 
through the window, * Vy you look so fierce ?' 

* Faith, Madam,' I said, * I may have to rally your 
jscort.' 

* May you ?' she cried, and clapped her hands in glee. ' Oh, 
shimmy, Shimmy, if you could only bring disgrace on him to- 
light !' And looked keenly into my eyes, and nodded her head 
o that I could read as plain as if it were printed for me to 
ee, the thought passing through her mind. 

Further converse was rendered impossible by a prodigious 
ound of hooting and groaning that now filled the air, and 
lur carriage was stopped at the bottom of the Haymarket by 
he military posted in the sti*eets to keep order. 

'Vy you stop my carriage?* demanded the Princess, 
hrusting her head out of the window. ^ I am de Princess of 
^ales.' 

The officer in charge came to the salute, and then explained 
hat the Prince Regent and their Majesties the Emperor of 
lussia and the King of Prussia were just entering the Opera 
louse. 

* So. And de people are groaning at dem ! Oh, my dear 
;oot people !' siie cried. * I tank you — I, de Princess of Vales, 
lo tank you.' 

A man near at hand caught the words spoke, and 
mmediately burst into cheers with shouts of, * Long live the 
Vincess of Wales ! Way for the Princess of Wales ! Way \ 

OT the People's Princess ! Long live the Innocent !' f 

It was caught by the multitude, with tumultuous and 
icreasing huzzas, and, dashing the soldiers aside, they 
scorted the carriage to the chief door, where the red carpet 
^as spread, and formed into a lane for Her Royal Highness 
pass through into the House. j , 
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She was drest in royal crimson, with a crown of diamonds 
on her head, and in her hand she ccirried a black satin fan, on 
which was embroidered in white the device of the Black 
Brunswickers — a skull and cross-bones ! And her bare neck 
and ample bosom, her ears, her wrists, and her fingers sparkled 
with flashing gems. And for her face, I seldom saw it look 
more handsome and dignified. 

Oh, proud day for Jimmy Rabbit, the charity boy ! It fell 
to me to give My Lady Kind and Bountiful my arm. She 
accepted it, and I felt her hand — the brave Brunswick hand 
— trembling with excitement as it lay on my sleeve, and with 
courtesies right and left, through the dense avenue of 
acclaiming Citizens, whose hats and kerchiefs waved their 
wild, extravagant welcome, she entered the Opera House 
three minutes after her husband had been hooted into it ! 

The theatre officials were all engaged in attending him and 
his Royal guests to the Royal box, situated on the right side 
of the auditorium. The one I had secured for the Princess 
was on the left (as I knew), and I gave a short, stem command 
to an inferior official to lead the way, with a look which so 
overawed him that the lackeyfied fellow preceded Her High- 
ness, walking backwards and bowing at every pace, as it 
might have been to the Queen herself ! It was like a con- 
juror's trick, done so instantaneously, secretly, and success- 
fully ; aild Her Highness entering her box but a few seconds 
after the Prince Regent had entered his, and whilst the 
musicians were still in the act of performing ' God save the 
King,' and their Majesties settling themselves in their places. 

I rapidly pushed a chair for Her Royal Highness into the very 
front centre of the box, and the Princess seated herself. There 
came a roar as she appeared, and the Regent glanced up ; 
then I saw his jaw fall and his florid cheeks grow yellow. 
The Emperor of Russia on his right whispered a question 
into his ear that he was too flurried to reply to, and the 
King of Prussia, who had recognised my Mistress, buried his 
nose in his snuff-box. 
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Next to the Royal box was another very large one, wherein 
were grouped a mass of Royal Persons and Minor Princes and 
distinguished men — the Princes of Oldenbiurg, Saxe-Coburg, 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg, the Princes Royal, Frederick, Henry, 
William, and Augustus of Prussia, the Hereditary Prince of 
Orange (the same whom the Princess Charlotte was engaged 
to), the Duke of Orleans, the Duke of Saxe- Weimar, 
Marshal Blucher, and the Duke of Wellington. In the 
Royal box was the Grand Duchess Catherine of Oldenburg, 
the Duchess of York, the Princess Sophia, the Duke of York, 
and several courtiers in the rear. Never before had the eyes 
of that generation beheld such a galaxy of Royalty as on that 
memorable night ! 

But there was one person absent that had a right pre- 
eminent to be there, and that was the Princess Charlotte, 
Heiress Presumptive to the Throne of England. Her father 
had caused her to be confined at Warwick House, where she 
lived under the strict surveillance of the Duchess of Leeds, 
and was treated more like a child than a Princess come to 
those years when she might have sat on the throne and wielded 
the sceptre by law but for two lives. 

And now one word for the * House,' as it is called, which 
was the most brilliant ever known in the history of the 
Opera. The building was comparatively new, having been 
erected to replace the old one burnt down in 1793. It con- 
tained five tiers of boxes, each curtained according to the 
fashion of the Neapolitan theatres, and the fronts of them 
painted in compartments, a blue ground with broad gold 
frames that glittered like actual metal, and reflected the 
lustre from the chandeliers and mirrored candelabra. The 
roof was dome-shaped, and painted to resemble a sunset sky, 
with crimson and flame colour predominating. Everything 
was rich, magnificent, and surpassing what the imagination 
esteemed possible in architectural and decorative art. The 
pit held 800, the boxes 900, and the gallery 800 people on 
an ordinary night; but on this occasion it was estimated 
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there were 3,600 spectators, and the coup d'ml was such as I 
have never seen excelled, there being a living floor and living 
walls of faces from the ground to the dome. The prices 
were raised for the night to double the usual rates, the 
gallery being ten shillings and the pit a guinea, so you may 
imagine the quality that filled even the cheapest parts of the 
House. And every woman there displaying her best jewels, 
so that the necklaces and brooches and earrings and rings on 
the hands that waved fans scintillated like the morning sun 
dazzling on a rippled sea. 

I tell you, too, it was a sight that wanted some pluck 
to face when the general attention was drawn to your direc- 
tion, as was soon to happen to the Princess's party. I would 
sooner have stood up to the broadside of a line-of-battle 
ship in action than those myriad searching eyes now directed 
at us. 

For directly the Royal Anthem was concluded the pit rose 
in a mass, with every face turned towards the Princess as she 
sat, conspicuous and calm, in the exposed front of her box, 
and their backs, or, at least, their sides, turned towards her 
husband and his guests, and applauded her. An instant later, 
and the gallery grasped the situation, and down from the 
seats of the distant gods above thundered a second chorus of 
acclamation. But from the five tiers of boxes, wherein sat 
the bejewelled and bedecorated Society and Fashion of the 
Kingdom, never a kerchief fluttered, never a voice was dared 
to be raised ! 

I vow it was a monstrous impressive spectacle, and made 
the more so because the Princess sat immovable in her chair, 
without any recognition of this amazing reception. And 
there, in front of her Royal Husband's box, the outcast wife 
received, and yet would not recognise, the fervid homage 
of his subjects to the woman he had treated with insult 
and contumely. 

It was amazing. Motionless she sat, staring at her husband 
with relentless gaze. She might have been a Princess sculp- 
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tured in marble or moulded in wax. And two thousand 
throats roaring at her in welcome ! 

' For God's sake ! Your Highness, respond to this reception/ 
whispered Sir William Gell. 

She just let her blue eyes sneer at him from their comers. 
Sir William was still in disgrace. 

* Dear Madam, I entreat you to vouchsafe one courtesy,^ 
said Lady C. Campbell. ^ Suppose they take offence ?** 

At that the Princess turned her face slowly round to the 
lady-in-waiting. 

*My dear, Punch's wife is nobody ven Punch himself is 
present,' she said, with a smile that was a scorn, and pointedly 
jerked her head in the direction of the Prince Regent's box, 
her face turned to the House so that all could see it, and 
a thousand spy-glasses directed on her. 

^ We shall be hissed,' said Sir William G^l timorously, as 
from one or two of the boxes came ominous sounds, and an 
indignant stirring amongst their occupants. 

* No, no,' said the Princess, turning half round, and in- 
dulging in a real smile for the first time. ^ I know my 
business better dan to take de morsel out of my husband's 
mouth.' 

All this time the excitement was increasing rather than 
subsiding, and the applause growing uproarious, as though 
Pit and Galleiy were in league to compel the Princess to 
acknowledge the compliment so obviously intended for her. 
The musicians strove to strike up the overture, but they were 
drowned in indignant dissent. The drama preparing behind 
the green curtain was nothing to this human drama perform- 
ing in front of it. Husband and Prince of all the Land on 
the right ; scorned wife and persecuted Princess on the left ; 
the most potent Sovereigns and Royalties of Europe spec- 
tatoi*s ; London Society and Fashion in the boxes, silent and 
subservient to the Regent; and London's citizens shouting 
themselves hoarse to show their sympathy with Her Royal 
Highness. 
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It hath been said that The First Gentleman in Europe was 
gifted with a wondrous tact and the very finest manners, and 
with a smile that could not be bettered. The situation was 
becoming acute, when he valiantly plunged into the breach ! 
Rising to his feet, his portly bosom swelled out and blazing 
with orders, his plump white hand pressed to his heart, his 
elegant dark wig distinguished by the curl he had invented, 
bending low and low and low, he emitted one of those superb 
salutes for which he was famous. For, would you believe it ? 
he assumed the applause to be intended for himself, and 
bowed his gracefullest — fat fop that he was. 

And now mark you how this was translated by the 
obsequious flatterers and toadies and sycophants by whom he 
was worshipped. It was instantly noised abroad that His 
Royal and Gracious and Elegant and Polite and Well- 
dressed and Faultlessly-wigged and Perfect Highness hcul 
bowed to his wife. And was ever a deed done (asked his 
courtiers) so transcending in beauty and magnanimity and 
chivalry and taste and exemplary charity ? 

The truth being that in his ridiculous vanity, with the 
very backs of those cheering turned to him, this immaculate 
master of Fashion appropriated the applause for himself! 
But Russia on his right and Prussia on his left bent their 
heads low to hide the crimson flush of shame on their 
Imperial and Royal faces. And Blucher, peering round 
from the adjoining box, tugged his rugged moustache with a 
curl of contempt on his rough, honest features. And the 
Duke of Wellington, with his strawberry-leaves fresh in his 
mind, standing to attention, was striving not to see the 
comedy that covered his master with such contempt. 

It was said in society that the Princess should have risen 
and returned this salute to her, and she was blamed and 
abused and vilified for omitting to do so. But I say she 
acted right. And I was a close and critical spectator of the 
whole incident. The Prince bowed to the audience, not to 
the Princess. And seeing his object and his deportment, and 

14 
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the magnificent smile of self-satisfaction upon his visage, no 
woman, much less his insulted wife, could have retained any 
self-respect had she assumed the bow intended for a salutation 
to herself, and demeaned herself by returning it. 

After this the audience allowed the performance to begin. 
But all through that evening the Princess, rigid and relent- 
less, sat in the front of her box, her eyes fixing the Prince 
R^ent, and never wandering otherwhere. I tell you it was 
awful, that concentrated gaze of scorn, contempt, and hatred 
with which she bathed him, sitting there between an Emperor 
and a King — a big, stout man made shrivelled, small, and 
mean by that conspicuous stare he could not escape from. 
If glances could kill, he must have died a thousand deaths ; 
if frowns torture, endured a million agonies ; if slinking eyes 
could secure escape, his must have carried him to the North 
Pole or the centre of Africa. It was a silent duel between 
man and wife, and the wife for once — perhaps the only time 
in her unhappy life — scoiurged her husband. And I vow to 
you the Prince Regent cut a very sorry figure. 

Grassini was singing — the famous, ever-green Grassini, who 
had queened it on these boards almost as long as Mrs. Jordan, 
the wife of the Duke of Clarence (afterwards known as 
William the Fourth, but more commonly as * Silly Billy ') had 
queened it on the boards of Covent Garden Theatre, where 
this very year she bowed her farewell to the public without 
the exalted patronage of her brother-in-law, the Prince 
Regent. Grassini was singing, an elderly Frenchwoman, who 
exaggerated the short waist of the period, and made a cari- 
cature of her figure, which was formed by nature graceful 
enough. But she could act, and did act this night before 
that brilliant audience, although the richness had gone out of 
her voice, and showed herself a true and time-serving actress 
by bowing to everybody in the house — saving the Princess of 
Wales! 

But the Princess never looked at her; she had her own 
part to act. In the front centre of her box — ^to her it had 
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become the forefront of battle — she sat, immovable as an 
odalisque^ inexorable as a jealous Sultana, her blue eyes never 
released from her husband's twitching features, her black fan 
with its skull and cross-bones gently swaying to and fro 
before his eyes. 

Once she beckoned to me and whispered : ^ Shimmy, get me 
some water ; hate makes me thirsty.' I brought her a glass, 
and she moistened her lips with it, and that was all. 

At last the Opera was over, and the Prince Regent, with 
manifest relief, rose to go, and Their Majesties with him. A 
little applause rang after them, intended for our ally, the 
Emperor of Russia, and for Blucher, whose strong, weather- 
beaten, moustachioed countenance, with its eagle nose and 
masterful chin, could be seen in the rear of the box. Almost 
hurriedly the Royalties withdrew. There only remained 
behind the discarded wife of the Ruler of the Kingdom. 

And then the audience would take no denial. With voci- 
ferous acclamations they shouted her name from Pit and 
Gallery, and called for cheers for her, and gave them with a 
frenzied energy. It was a marked contrast to the half-hearted 
^ Bravas ' that had saluted the departing Sovereigns and her 
Husband. Here and now and clearly spoke the heart of the 
People, from their heart to hers. 

I saw my Mistress's hand pressed to her side. She rose in 
her chair, stood for a stately second surveying the uprisen 
house, and then made it three low courtesies, and instantly 
withdrew. She was too generous to linger longer over her 
triumph — ^for assuredly it was the triumph of a single woman 
ovCT the pomp and Majesty of half of Europe's Royalties. 

Again it fell to me — Jimmy Rabbit, the charity boy — 
to give her my arm, for Sir William Gell had once more 
ruined his chance by that impolitic speech of his about the 
hissing. She clutched my arm, and leaned heavily on it, 
trembling violently. The audience in the Pit was pouring 
into the lobbies, those in the boxes holding back when they 
saw who was coming towards the vestibule; there being 
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those amongst them who had courted her, and deserted her, 
and betrayed her ! And as I proudly escorted my Princess 
onward, the cheers rang out in an overwhelming welcome, 
and — well, I tell you Jimmy Rabbit was the proudest man 
in London that night. 

There was some delay in getting to Her Highness'^s carriage, 
for the lesser Royalties were blocking the way, the little 
Wurtemburger hopping about in the vestibule like a grass- 
hopper, the Princelings of Prussia clustered like a litter of 
piglings, fussy Mettemich and elegant Lichtenstein emd the 
rest of the galaxy of courtiers and diplomatists jostling eeu;h 
other. And there was Marshal Blucher, who seemed to me 
to be waiting for somebody, and it was for my Princess. 

No sooner had he caught sight of her descending the last 
flight of stairs than this veteran of a hundred victories per- 
formed one of the worthiest actions of his life. 

For he cleared the way for her, with his heavy hand laid 
indiscriminatingly on Prince and noble and commoner. And 
as she passed by, the grim old warrior, struck by a sudden 
impulse he could not and would not control, drew himself up 
to attention, and saluted the daughter of the Black Bruns- 
wicker who had died on the field of battle for Prussians King. 

Her Royal Highness dropped my arm, and, stepping 
conspicuously forward, gave him a courtesy that honoured 
Blucher and rewarded him more than did the blue ribbon 
which, but two days before, the Prince Regent had fastened 
on his shoulders with his own august hand. 

Once again the Marshal saluted, his moustachioed face 
crimson with pride at the compliment paid him. 

Silence had reigned for the few seconds during which this 
dramatic incident was being enacted. And then a louder 
hurricane of cheers burst out, and amidst this salute, which 
cannon could not have bettered, the Princess of Wales took 
my arm again, and I led her to her coach. 

I saw her in, and Lady Charlotte Campbell after her, and 
then, at her command, again took my place on the front seat 
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as I had done in coming. And so — ^with Marshal Blucher 
still standing to attention — we drove off. 

Our rightful way led by Charles Street, and the coachman 
attempted it ; but the crowd of carriages collected there was 
so immense that it was impossible to force a passage through. 
Wherefore the horses were backed with great difficulty, and 
their heads turned towards Pall Mall, which carried us past 
the open space in front of the splendid Corinthian facade 
of Carlton House, whose windows were ablaze with light. 

The mob had learnt who was in the carriage when it left 
the Opera House, and now recognised the vehicle by the 
colour of the horses, which were a pair of finely-dappled grays, 
with the Brunswick colours in their rosettes. Instantly the 
people surrounded the carriage, pressing closer and closer 
with the wildest enthusiasm, and crying out, * Long live the 
Princess of Wales ! Long live the Innocent !' 

A minute later one bold varlet grasped at the handle and 
opened the carriage door. I rose in my seat and raised my 
hand to thrust him back and shut the door again, when Her 
Royal Highness interposed, and standing in the doorway — 
the carriage proceeding at a slow walk — submitted herself to 
shaking hands with those that pressed forward to secure the 
honour. 

He that had the audacity to open the door was first 
honoured, and as the Princess released her grasp of his great 
fist, he clapped it to his mouth, and gave the palm a resounding 
kiss, crying, * God bless the Innocent Princess — she hath shook 
it !' and kissed it again, screaming in his excitement, * God 
bless the Innocent Princess ! God bless the Innocent Princess !' 

His success thus publicly advertised encouraged a hundred 
others to make a bid for similar gracious favour, and they 
pressed forward for the chance. And then one burly ruffian 
roared out : 

* Say but the word. Your Royal Highness, and well bum 
down Carlton House, and the Prince Regent and the whole 
bag of tricks !^ 
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And the cry was took up, * Aye, aye ! Bum down Carlton 
House ! Down with the Regent !' 

It was come to danger. We were but two stones'^-throw 
from the Prince'^s residence, whither he had returned with 
Their Majesties of Russia and Prussia. It needed but a word 
from the Princess for the threat to be put into execution. 
And there flashed to my memory the expression of her unfor- 
giving eyes as she looked at the Regent that night ! 

But she was equal to the occasion. Leaning half out of 
the carriage she held up her hand with an action of command. 

* No, no, my goot people,** she cried, and the voice of her 
instantly hushed the babel of the multitude. * I do tank 
you from de bottom of my heart. But be quiet — be quite 
quiet! I entreat you let me pass, and go home to your 
beds.' 

* Way for the Princess !' roared the same burly ruffian who 
had suggested burning down Carlton House, and sprang to 
the heads of the horses. * Way for the Princess of Wales ! 
Long live the Princess of Wales ! Way for the Innocent 
Princess of Wales !' 

And, leaning still further out of the open door. Her High- 
ness called to the man, who was but a common labouring 
fellow : 

^ I do tank you, sir, and please get me on my way home."* 

Twenty minutes later we were passing through Tyburn 
turnpike, and a few yards brought us to Connaught House. 
For half the distance the mob had followed the carricige, 
acclaiming the Princess with enthusiastic cheers, but as the 
streets grew clearer, the coachman shipped the gallant grays 
on, emd we left our escort of London'*s Citizens behind, still 
breathlessly crying after the carriage, * Way for the Innocent 
Princess !' 

I had to €issist Her Royal Highness up the stairs of Con- 
naught House into the great drawing-room, for she was 
overwrought with excitement and overfatigued. 
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* Shimmy," she whispered to me with a faint smile. * Help 
me, Shimmy. I did help you vonce. Do you remember ?' 

* Oh, dear Madam," I cried, the tears welling into my eyes, 
for my nerves, too, were strung high, * could I ever forget ?" 

* You were ever de Princess of Vales" leetle boy," she said, 
and slowly climbed the stairs. 

It was a beautiful summer"s night, and the French windows 
open that led on to the balcony which looked upon the Park. 
Her Royal Highness passed at once to this balcony for the 
cool air to revive her, who was much incommoded and 
heated. 

^ Bring me a glass of vater, Shimmy," she said; and I 
fetched it for her. 

She sipped at it slowly, looking out on to the dark Park 
and the glare of London beyond it (for the city was illumin- 
ated on account of the Royal Visitors), and stood there, 
with myself at attention just behind her, gazing — ^gazing — 
gazing for some ten minutes, her face very grave, her eyes 
introspective, her expression one of intense concentration. 
And I could see she was recalling the events of this 
tumultuous night. 

At last she turned to me, speaking as if for a relief to her 
bitter feelings : 

* De Prince — de aristocracy, dey are bad — ^bad — bad !" she 
said, ^ and dis Kingdom vants more moch dan ever France 
did, a Ripvblique — a Robespierre !" Her eyes gleamed, and 
a grim scowl disfigured her countenance. * No !' she cor- 
rected herself a moment later. * No ! Not a Robespierre, 
but — ^a Vashington ! And dis nation it vants musquets in 
its hands, not groans on its lips. De Tory triumph haf 
robbit it of its manhood, and damn me ! but de Americans 
are de only true English left after all !" 
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CHAPTER XVn 

THE NATION'S IDOL 

The incident of the Opera House, where the Prince and 
Princess of Wales sat for three hours face to face after the 
former^s public declaration that he would never meet her 
again, and where the outcast wife was exalted by the 
populace at the expense of her Royal husband, was the 
end of that chapter in Caroline"*s life which registered sub- 
mission to injustice and humiliation. 

Her Royal Highness had long wished to withdraw from 
England and retire to her native Brunswick, or to some 
secluded spot on the sunny shores of the Mediterranean, 
where she might secure that mental peace and respect denied 
her in the country over which she was destined to be Queen- 
consort. But several considerations stood in the way. The 
opposition of her husband, in the first place ; in the second, 
the earnest entreaties of her daughter that she would not 
exile herself; in the third, her own proud spirit that could not 
brook the idea of any line of action which savoured of retreat 
from a post of difficulty. And there were monetary considera- 
tions as well, that cramped her freedom and powers of travel. 

The Princess Charlotte suffered also from the tyrannical 
behaviour of the Prince Regent. I do not think it is imtrue 
to say that, in his secret soul, he ever disliked her, because 
she was her mother's daughter. When she grew up, and 
evinced a disposition to side with her mother against him, that 
aversion increased. After her marriage he is stated to have 
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let drop the remark : * A child of the Princess Caroline shall 
never sit upon the throne !' And jJthough this report comes 
from an untrustworthy source, the events I am about to re- 
late will serve to show that the remark was not out of keeping 
with the paternal prejudice of him to whom it was imputed. 

You know how it was arranged that Her Royal Highness, 
the Princess Charlotte, should marry the Prince of Orange, 
son and heir to the potentate who, after nineteen years of 
exile from his States, had, upon the defeat of Buonaparte, 
returned to them and assumed the title of King of Holland 
— that being an era when Kings were manufactured, as you 
might call it, by the wholesale. The Prince Regent was 
ardently desirous of the match, which he had long been 
pressing upon his daughter. If you must know the reason 
why, it was because her popularity was a constant chagrin to 
him. She was the Nation's Idol — the Rising Sun in his 
hemisphere. Whilst she remained in England her mother's 
hands were strengthened, both by the maternal relationship 
and by the daughter's loyalty to her mother. To marry his 
daughter to the Prince of Orange, and secure her removal 
from the kingdom, was the Prince Regent's chief object now. 

When the match was first proposed the intention was that 
the Princess Charlotte should reside abroad, but this she 
rejected with spirit. Whereupon it was agreed she should 
not be taken out of England without her consent, or detained 
abroad longer than she chose. On these terms she yielded 
to her father's wishes, and received the Prince of Orange as 
her accepted suitor. 

At which juncture there stepped upon the scene a Royal 
diplomatist who contrived to undo all that the Prince Regent 
had done. For although it could not be said that there was 
any affection between the Princess Charlotte and her fiancS^ 
the match was definitely arranged and publicly announced, 
and in high affairs of State, when such alliances are settled 
it requires an uncommon courage to repudiate them. 

William Prince of /Orange was, perhaps, the most desicaJaW 
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She is above middle height ; extreme spread for her age ; her 
bosom full, but finely shaped ; her shoulders large, and her 
whole person voluptuous. Her skin is white, but not a trans- 
parent white ; there is little or no shade in her face, but her 
features are very fine. Their expression, like that of her 
general demeanour, is noble. Her feet are rather small, and 
her hands and arms finely moulded. She has a hesitation in 
her speech almost amounting to a stammer, an additional 
proof, if any were wanting, of her being her father's own child ; 
but in everything she is his very image. Her voice is flexible, 
and its tones dulcet, except when she laughs ; then it becomes 
too loud, but is never unmusical. She seems to wish to be 
admired more as a lovely woman than a Queen. Yet she has 
a quickness both of fancy and penetration, and would fain 
reign despotically, or I am much mistaken.** 

The last words strike the key-note of the Princess's char- 
acter, and writing now, when the shadows of forty years have 
buried that young and beautiful Idol of a nation in oblivion, 
I can truly say of her, from my own humble observation and 
profound admiration, that, if she lacked the wisdom and tact 
of our present gracious Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria (who 
succeeded to the throne through Princess Charlotte's untimely 
demise), she had all the spirit and determination of an Eliza- 
beth, whom she greatly admired, combined with the bravery 
and the beauty of a Brunswicker. 

After this long digression — for the which I do apologize — 
I must get me back to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, who 
had fallen in love with this lovely Royal damsel. But not 
she with him — at that time. But, if anything, rather the 
contrary. She was civil, but cold to him. He, on his part, 
tried every device to entrap her attention and win her regard, 
riding ostentatiously near her in the Park when she was 
taking her airing in her carriage, and never missing an oppor- 
tunity of being there to push himself into observation. Once 
and once only he called at Warwick House, and had tea with 
the Princess and the Duchess of Leeds and Miss Knight, who 
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were her governesses, but obtained no encouragement, and the 
visit was never repeated. And he was very forlorn over it 
all, as is the way with German Princelings when they are 
foiled in their matrimonial ambitions. 

And out of this complete failure of wooing, Calumny, in that 
Court where lies and intrigue ruled supreme, set to work to 
build up a scandal ! The toadies trimmed their sails to scud 
before the most favourable gale, and knowing that the Prince 
Regent was incensed against his daughter for breaking off 
the Orange match, and more particularly because of the 
reasons assigned for it, the unsought, I might almost put it 
the rejected, attentions of Prince Leopold, and the single visit 
of ceremony he paid to Warwick House, were magnified and 
multiplied, and Charlotte's coldness changed into an almost 
criminal warmth by the time the reports of these slanderers 
reached Carlton House. No one who has not lived and 
served at the wings of the Theatres Royal, Carlton House, 
Connaught House, and Warwick House can conceive the 
villainous plotting, spying, intrigue, lying, conspiracy, and 
calumny which honeycombed those places. 

And so to my story (and be damned to me for an old dry- 
as-dust, I hear you say !), which seems to be steering some- 
what like a ship without a rudder. 

It was eight of the clock of the evening of l\iesday the 
12th of July, and the sun just setting ; for I remember I was 
watching its crimson glow silhouetting the black tree-tops 
that hid the prospect of the Palace of Spies, as my friend 
Colonel Surges hath christened Kensington Palace in the 
book he wrote. The Princess of Wales, accompanied by 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay and Sir William Gell, had gone to 
Montague House, Blackheath, to transact some business. I 
was on duty, and awaiting the return of my Mistress. Mr. 
Keppel Craven, her other equerry, had obtained her per- 
mission (and mine) to take Annette and Winsome to the 
Opera, where his mother had her box. And so it happened 
there was no one left in Connaught House but Jimmy Rabbit. 
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I was lolling on the balcony that runs in front of the 
drawing-room and dining-room (they being on the first floor, 
in order to obtain a full and uninterrupted view of the Park), 
when, to my amazement, I saw a common hackney coach 
drive up, and the Princess Charlotte open the door herself 
and jump out, and then stand for a moment extracting a 
guinea from her purse to pay and discharge the meui. 

You may be sure I was down or ever she could knock and 
ring, and opened the door for her. 

^ Oh, Mr. Rabbit,' she cried, as she recognised me, ^ I am 
so glad to see you ! I have run away from home V And she 
dashed past me into the hall with a laugh so hysterical that 
it well-nigh ended in tears. 

I was dumfounded at this intelligence. 

* Where is my mother ?' she asked. 

* She hath gone to Montague House.' 

* Oh, what a misfortune ! Who is in the house ?' 

* No one save myself.' 

A couple of lackeys, attracted by the converse in the 
hall, now made their appearance. Whereupon she said 
to me: 

* Come upstairs, Mr. Rabbit. I wish to see you in private,' 
and preceded me up the flight, two steps at a time, with an 
agility you would not have given her credit for. 

Entering the drawing-room first, she stood by the door, 
her hand on the handle, and, motioning me inside, closed it, 
and leaned her back against it as though to imprison me. 

*Mr. Rabbit,' she said, *I have broke wiiii my father! 
He has been to Warwick House to-day with the Bishop of 
Salisbury, lecturing and hectoring me, and accusing me of all 
sorts of conduct of which I am innocent, and I have rebelled.' 

She folded her arms on her ample bosom with a gesture that 
was Republican in its suggestion, and her head cocked on one 
side, the diin aslant and deficmtly tilted. 

^Vive la Libertir she cried, ^ La Liberti! La Liberti! 
I am a runaway Princess. I have thrown off the yoke of the 
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Tyrant. I will show him and his Ministers, and that oily- 
tongued Salisbury, and my time-serving Uncle York, and that 
snuffy old Begum, the Queen — I will show them all that I 
have the temper of the Tudors in me, and the bravery of the 
Brunswicks. I am no Hanoverian Guelph, to puff out my 
chest at the very moment of surrender. I am Charlotte of 
Brunswick, and in rebellion against the Prince Regent of 
these realms, to which I shall succeed as Queen, will-he 
nill-he f 

She drew herself up defiantly, still backing the door, her 
blue eyes flashing proudly as I had seen her mother^s eyes 
flash. But though she disclaimed her father, it was her 
father^s face — only inspirited and virile — ^that claimed to be a 
Tudor and a Brunswick ! 

Sure poor Jimmy Rabbit was never in such a quandary as 
this in all his life ! Sole confideuit to this pretty, imprudent 
and august young Princess, and virtually imprisoned by her 
whilst she told him her secret, and made him her accomplice 
in High Treason ! 

* Your Royal Highness ' I began in a nervous voice. 

She swept her hand in front of my face as if to sweep the 

form of words out of existence. 

* Enough! enough r she interrupted me. *I am sick of 
" Your Royal Highness !'' Have I not told you I am turned 
Republican ? Vive la LibertS ! Call me Citoyenne Charlotte !^ 
And she cocked her pretty curly-haired head, and rested her 
hands on her hips with a ravishing audacity of attitude. 

* Princess ' I said, and stopped. 

She gave a toss of her head that grudgingly implied, *That 
is better ; but I cannot help being a Princess.** 

-'Princess, suffer me to summon Mrs. Sander, and then 
to go and give this intelligence to your mother.^ I spake 
solemnly and gravely, for my responsibility was heavy on 
my head. 

^ Is there only you in the house ? she asked. 

* Everyone is out/ 
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* Then you shall never go,^ she cried. * You must stop and— 
and protect me, Mr. Rabbit. Send a groom to urge my 
mother to return with all speed. And — ^and ' — she reflected for 
a moment — ^ yes, send for Mr. Brougham, and Miss Mercer 
Elphinstone. I will order dinner, and we will have a — a — a 
m-merry evening !^ — she wound up with her pretty stammer 
— * a m-merry evening, even if it is my last !' 

^ Madam,' I said, ^ I beg of you be discreet. In this crisis 
it were best to call one of Your Royal Highness'*s uncles "" 

* York — Clarence ? I hate them. They insult my mother. 
And poor old Uncle Sussex, with his big hands — ^well, 
perhaps you are right, Mr. Rabbit. I will write him a note 
to come. He can do no harm — and no good.** She 
passed to a table and scribbled off a few lines, folded the 
sheet, wrote a superscription, and tossed it to me. ^Send 
that to my uncle Sussex. And other grooms for my mother 
and Mr. Broiighcmd. Don'^t look so nervous. Shimmy. Gro — 
go ! I promise you you shall not get into a scrape for this. 
And order dinner. I am dying of hunger. I shall stop here 
until it is ready, and if they send old Salisbury after me I 
shall be able to see him creeping up, and FU hide under my 
mother'^s bed, so you'll know where to find me. And now, 
off you go ! And Vive la LibertS P 

She opened the door for me and gave me an impulsive 
push out of it, and then banged the door after me ; and or 
ever my foot was on the first step of the downward flight I 
caught the sound of a hysterical gust of sobbing. 

The impulse came to me to return and afford her my 
assistance, but on reflection I thought, first, that she was 
no woman to care to be seen weeping ; and, secondly, that in 
her unhappy and highly-wrought state a good letting of 
tears would be a welcome and soothing sedative. So to obey 
her commands : the letter to be despatched to the Duke of 
Sussex, a galloping groom for the Princess, a second to bring 
Mr. Brougham, a third for Miss Mercer Elphinstone, and 
dinner ordered to be served when the bell rang. 
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I do not know whether my cantankerous mouth had a 
stirring effect on the grooms to hurry a folk none too prone 
to agility and despatch, but this is certain, the Princess of 
Wales, Mr. Brougham, and Miss Elphinstone were all in 
Connaught House by a quarter to nine of the clock. My 
Mistress (met on the road) had, on receipt of the intelligence, 
deviated from her route and gone to the Parliament House 
to seek the advice of Mr. Whitbread and Earl Grey, but was 
unable to find them. So she came home very agitated, 
and Lady Charlotte Lindsay applying smelling-salts to her 
nose. 

^Shimmy,** she cried to me (who was on the watch and 
opened her carriage-door), * vot of Charley ?' 

But the Princess Charlotte, who from the drawing-room 
balcony had spied her mother coming, reached the carriage on 
my heels, and answered for herself. 

* Tis well, dear mamma. And Vive la Liberti t she cried, 
to the intense astonishment of two strange gentlemen who 
chanced to be passing. 

* Vot does all dis mean, Charley ? asked the Princess of 
Wales. *I vow you haf given me such a scare dat I do not 
tink my heart vill ever stop tumping !' 

* My father has discharged all my ladies and my servants. 
He has placed Lady Rosslyn and Lady Ilchester over me ! I 
am to be imprisoned in Cranboume Lodge, in the middle of 
Windsor Forest, for the rest of my natural life, with a visit 
once a week from granny the grim! So I am in strict 
rebellion, and Vive la Liberie P She poured out the news. 

* Hush !' cried my Mistress sternly; 'you do forget yourself, 
Charley. Here is danger. Dis is de most imprudent ting dat 
could ever be did. It vill be laid to my account.' 

Just then up drove Mr* Brougham, very flurried. And at 
once insisted on the Princess and her daughter retiring to 
the drawing-room for a consultation. Meanwhile, Sir William 
Gell €tnd Lady Charlotte Lindsay drew me into the blue 
boudoir, and made me tell them all that had happened. 

15 
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Scarce had I finished doing so than a lackey came to 
euinounce dinner, and we all adjourned upstairs and took 
our seats. There was only the house party whom I have 
mentioned, and Miss Mercer Elphinstone, who arrived whilst 
I was in the blue boudoir. The Princess Charlotte was 
displaying a forced gaiety, and behaving in a vivacious, even 
audacious, way, trying to carry off the grave situation she 
had created. 

* Madam," she cried to her mother, *you are nearer the 
Throne than I. Do you represent Royalty at the head of 
the table, and I will be the New Republic at the foot !' 

So saying, she ordered a glass of wine, and tossed it off, 
and gained much service from it. For thereafter she was 
like a bird escaped from its cage, reckless, and jesting with 
everyone — even with Mr. Brougham, whose face was as grave 
as a tragedy, and himself manifestly incommoded at the 
situation. 

We lingered long over the meal, after the custom of the 
house, with the young Princess flashing her wit and humour 
at us, and amusing everyone, even the very lackeys, with her 
quips and sallies and drolleries, that were never excelled by 
Mr. Banister or her illustrious Aunt, the big-voiced, merry, 
bustling Mrs. Jordan. I tell you, she charmed the furrowed 
foreheads smooth, and, before the peaches were on the cloth, 
made a rare comedy of that which was really a tragedy. 

At half-past nine of the clock there came a knock at the 
door, and it was Miss Knight, the Princess Charlotte^s gover- 
ness, breathless and affrighted, to ask if Her Royal Highness 
were at Connaught House. No sooner told * Yes,' them she 
turned and dived back into the equipage that had brought 
her, with orders to gallop back. 

* Poor Cordelia !' was all her pupil observed when this visit 
was reported. * If she skipped into her chaise as you describe, 
Mr. Rabbit, I fear she hath exposed more blue stocking than 
the critics will put up with.' 

The which was an unkind hit at a very worthy, harmless 
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lady, who was neither great as an authoress, nor as governess 
to a most rebellious Royal chai'ge ! 

And here I may pause to squeeze in a few words to tell you 
how all this I'evolution had come to pass. 

The Prince Regent's ire against his daughter had been 
fermenting for a month, and now suddenly broke into flame 
by a sort of spontaneous combustion. On the 9th of July 
(three days before this occurrence) there were hints and 
innuendoes in circulation that something radical and drastic 
was int^ided. That was a Saturday. On the Monday His 
Royal Highness commanded the Princess Charlotte and her 
governess. Miss Knight, to appear before him at Carlton 
House at five o'clock. The former excused herself on the 
plea of ill-health, and particularly a bad knee from which 
she was suffering (and yet skipped up those stairs two at a 
time !). 

Well, Miss Knight (from whom I had the story in return 
for mine) attended the Regent, and found him ' very cold ; 
very bitter ; very silent.' (That was Miss Knight's way of 
speaking, in short sentences with semicolons between them.) 
He brought up the whole (calumnious) story about the Prin- 
cess and Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. The which Miss 
Knight indignantly denied the truth of. But His Royal 
Highness was not to be persuaded contrary to the opinion 
formed for him by those who knew what he wished to 
believe, and pandered to that wish. 

Miss Knight was dismissed with an order that the Princess 
must herself attend upon the Prince Regent the next evening, 
or send a certificate from Dr. Baillie that she was physically 
unable to do so. With this message the governess returned 
to Warwick House and the Princess, who (in her mother's 
and grandmother's emphatic language) declared ^ She would 
be damned before she would knuckle under !' 

And with that sat down and wrote a long letter to her 
spiritual pastor and master, ^ the oily Bishop of Salisbury,' in 

16—2 
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which she told him, with great restraint on her periods, that 
*I believe your Lordship knows that severity of €uiy kind rather 
injures than does a cause good with me, whereas kindness 
may do a good deal/ And then proceeded to state her case, 
and denounce her calumniators — whom she knew, and so was 
able to i^m her shafts charged with a personal force. 

Notwithstanding, the Duchess of Leeds was informed the 
next morning of her dismissal from the post of Governess to 
the Princess, and the Prince Regent signified his intention 
of calling at Warwick House at six to bring his daughter to 
book. 

He came with the Bishop of Salisbury, and was closeted 
with Charlotte for three-quarters of an hour, during which 
he told her she must marry the Prince of Orange. At 
the end of this protracted interview, the Princess Chcu'lotte 
rushed out of the room and to that in which Miss Knight 
was awaiting her, in a state of the greatest anguish, 
and told Miss Knight that ^ new ladies were appointed, and 
actually in possession of Warwick House ; that she was to be 
confined at Carlton House till the following Monday, and 
then sent, under charge of her new ladies, to Cranboume 
Lodge, in the middle of Windsor Forest, with no one to see 
her but the Queen once a week ; and not to receive a visitor 
or letter !' 

And having reported all this, fell on her knees and prayed, 
^ God Almighty give me patience !' 

, At this moment there came an usher to Miss Eoiight to 
command her to the Prince Regent^s presence to receive her 
cong^. This was briefly and summarily given, and she 
returned to try and comfort the Princess Charlotte, only to 
find her missing ! 

A search was instantly made throughout the house, but 
with no success. The Heiress Presumptive of the Throne of 
England had mysteriously vanished ! 

In a deathly fear and trembling Miss Knight returned to 
the room where the Prince Regent was still debating the 
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matter with the Bishop of Salisbury, and told him she feared 
Her Royal Highness had fled from Warwick House ! 

* Fled ! By God, Tm glad to hear it !' he cried, evincing 
pleasure by his manner. * Now everybody will see what she 
is, and nobody will marry her !^ 

And he was her father — the First and the most dissolute 
Gentleman in Europe ! By Heavens, when I think of how 
this Prince treated his wife and his daughter, not to mention 
his friends, his mistresses, and his many young female victims, 
I wonder how the British Monarchy ever survived for Silly 
Billy to fill the throne! 

Poor little mincing, blue-stocking'd Miss Knight retorted 
with just that amount of amiable indignation you might 
expect from a lady who wrote the books she did. 

* Pho, pho,' pished the Prince Regent. * Don't be a damned 
fool, woman ! Go and find her. Go to Saxe-Coburg's 
lodgings. Send me word when you have run the girl to 
earth. I have to dine at York's. Call there with your report 
at eleven.' 

Well, that poor overbrained little creature. Miss Knight, 
went first to Prince Leopold's, but no Princess Charlotte 
there (as how could she be who inherited the pride of Queen 
Elizabeth, not the shamelessness of her father ?) ; then to the 
Queen's Palace at Buckingham House, and acquainted Her 
Majesty of the direful news. Whereat Queen Charlotte, who 
w£is playing long whist for sixpenny points, broke up her 
card party. And finally to Connaught House, whereto, if 
she had possessed any sense, she would have gone, or sent an 
express messenger in the first instance. And there lingered a 
quarter of a minute to be assured the Princess was in the 
flesh under her mother's roof, and so back to Buckingham 
House at a gallop to acquaint the Queen, and then to York 
House, all in a terrible fear and trembling, to acquaint the 
bereaved father ! 

There she was set to wait whilst the Prince Regent finished 
his wine, which took him an hour, and might have waited 
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longer, but that the Queen arrived, and burst into the 
dining-room, raving and storming at her favourite son 
famously, and ordering Miss Knight to be sent for, who 
came and piped her tale of woe, and was dismissed; and 
then, in her practical way, or, at least, the practical way 
of poetesses, returned to Warwick I^ouse, and ordered Mrs. 
Lewis, the Princess Charlotte'*s dresser (a spy placed in that 
situation by the Prince Regent), to attend her to Connaught 
House with the Princesses nightgown ! 

Kind God! Of such are blue-stocking'd women in the 
hour of crisis ! 

So much for Miss Knight's story up to half-past eleven. 
A word for what happened at the Duke of YorkX but this 
being only hearsay, I do not presume to voudi for it. The 
Queen insisted upon a council being called, and Lords Eldon 
and EUenborough (my old friend of the Delicate Investigation) 
were summoned to attend. And Lord EUenborough gave it 
as his opinion that a Writ of Habeas Corpus should be 
instantly issued, and the person of the Runaway Princess 
demanded from her mother ! 

At the which Queen Charlotte gave her opinion decisively: 

* My Lord Chief Shustice, you are von dam fool. TTis a 
vipping de shild vants !' 

' Hear ! hear !' echoed the Prince Regent, who was deep 
in his cups ; ' I always said Ell-lell-lenborough was a da- 
damned f-f-fooL' 

* Sire,' protested the Lord Chief Justice, drawing himself 
up very stiff. 

* There — there — ^there ! Sit down,' the Prince commanded 
him. * York — da-damn it ! you're sob-boberer than m-me — 
what's to be d-done ?' 

* Shend for her,' said the Duke of York, who was not so 
sober as his august brother inferred. 

* Well, shen-for-'er-then,' said the Prince Regent, pouring 
himself out another bumper of port. 
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* Greorge/ shrieked the Queen, ^ are you too tipzey to zee 
dat ze Crown of England is in ze tanger ? Oh, mein Gott ! 
Verfiujchter Kerl I A vake yourself !' 

* T-tell her,' ordered the Prince Regent, in a husky voice, 
and with the solemnity of drink trying to ape sobriety, * I must 
have imcondishnul shrender ! Noshing more ! Noshing lesh !' 

* George,' shrieked the old Queen again, * are you going to 
trow away your Crown by dis folly T 

^ D-damn me, Madam, shen give your own ordersh ! I^m 
only Reshent. You'rsh Shqueen ! And, d-damn me ! you'f 
been King theshe fifty years. Madam, as all the Kick-kingdom 
knows r And with that, and the previous order once again 
delivered in a military tone of voice, ^Uncondishnul shrender! 
Noshing more ! Noshing lesh f the Ruler of the Kingdom 
subsided in his chair, and was snoring under the minute. 

Up sprang the Queen, now an old woman of seventy years, 
but fiill of amazing vitality and temper. 

^ York,' she cried, ^ you must go and fetch Charlotte back.' 

* Faith, Your Majesty,' the Duke protested, * I am in no 
fettle to go ! But there's my Lord EUenborough, and my 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury, and Mr. Adam ' (he was Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, and a great power behind the 
scenes in Carlton House). ^ Start them off, and FU follow, 
upon my soul I will !' 

The three persons named stood lowly before the little 
ugly old woman, with her huge mouth and her bad teeth, 
who was the master-spirit in that room. That little ugly 
old woman whose domineering and termagant spirit, after 
fifty years of Rule, had brought her such unpopularity that 
she had once confessed, ^And now I be sphit upon by de 
mob !' With one contemptuous look at the snoring Regent, 
she pointed to the door, and cried to York : 

^ Gro, and bring my granddaughter back at your peril !' 

And so you have the story of this memorable night carried 
up to twelve of the clock, and I must return to Connaught 
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House^ where were high jinks going on ! The spirits of the 
Princess Charlotte had infected the whole household, and at 
eleven oHock, when the company rose from the dinner-table, 
even Mr. Brougham, notwithstanding he had been unusually 
abstemious, was smiling gravely, if grimly, through the frowns 
that furrowed his heavy, thoughtful brow. 

At half-past eleven o'*clock Miss Knight and Mrs. Lewis 
arrived, and the Princess sent word the former was to be 
instantly admitted to the drawing-room, whither we had all 
adjourned. She, on being questioned, poured forth her tale 
with hysterical volubility, declaring that a Writ of Habeas 
Corpus was now being issued, and the Carlton House Guards 
would be here within half an hour to execute it. I do think 
she was a trifle demented, and perfectly so a little later. 

No sooner had Miss Knight finished her moving recital of 
all she had been a witness to than wheels were heard outside 
(the drawing-room windows being open, for it was a warm 
night), and the Bishop of Salisbury arrived. He had come 
in a hackney coach. His arrival was announced. 

' Not at home, and no admission,^ said Princess Charlotte 
curtly, taking the word of command out of her mother's 
mouth, and continued some humorous story she was 
telling. 

Five minutes later up drove another hackney coach. This 
was Mr. Adam. He was announced. 

* Not at home, and no admission,^ again went forth the 
mandate. 

Perhaps a quarter of an hour passed, and a third hackney 
coach arrived. It contained my Lord Chief Justice Ellen- 
borough, for whom the same instructions were given. And, 
later on, yet again the same reception to my Lord Chancellor 
Eldon and Sir John Leach. 

And then you might see the ridiculous spectacle of these five 
counsellors of the Prince Regent, each in his frousty hackney 
coach, each coach drawn up a few paces from the front-door 
and in a line, and (presently) protruding from the window 
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of eadb coadi a pair of shoes. For, sad to relate, Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Chief Justice, the Bishop, the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, and the Knight were not so strictly 
wakeful as they ought to have been, and the port wine they 
had drunk had a soporific effect, so that, as a matter of 
actual fact, they all five were sleeping that night in that 
rank of hackney coaches, as many a gentleman overtaken 
by his liquor has done before, and I make no doubt will 
do again. 

I have omitted to mention that the Duke of Sussex arrived 
somewhat earlier in the evening, and was admitted and shown 
into the blue boudoir. The Princess Charlotte went down 
to see him, but quickly returned, declaring *Poor Uncle 
Sussy was quite impracticable !' 

You see, in those days it was a cruel thing to carry men, 
without notice, from tiieir dinner-tables into the open air, 
with no warning to them to keep themselves in a condition to 
go. I heard afterwards the Duke of Sussex curled himself up 
on a sofa (the very one I proposed to Winsome on) and went 
to sleep. And so there were six of these leaders of the 
nation sleeping in and about the premises that night, with- 
out nightshirts or nightcaps. 

Two o'clock came, and with it a thundering knock at the 
door. It was the Duke of York. 

I carried word to the Princess Charlotte that His Royal 
Highness desired to see her on behalf of the Queen and the 
Prince Regent. The yoimg Princess had quite took pre- 
cedence of her mother this night, and I do think my Mistress 
liked it, for it showed the Brunswick spirit in her daughter. 

^Accommodate the Duke in the Equerries' room,' she 
ordered me, * and say I will attend him.' 

And rose to do so. At the which Mr. Brougham rose too, 
and gave her his arm. 

* We are now come to business. Your Royal Highness,' he 
said, * and I must stand by you.' 

^ Thank you,' she said, and took his arm. 
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They were closeted with the Duke for some consider- 
able time, during which, as my duty required, I stood at 
attention outside. At last the Princess came out, followed 
by Mr. Brougham. There were tears in her eyes, but when 
she saw the lackeys in the hall, she flung her head up proudly, 
and swept up the stairs to the drawing-room, where were her 
mother. Sir William Grell, Lady C. Lindsay, Miss Elphinstone, 
and Miss Knight waiting, the latter periodically hysterical, 
now praying to God to guide her aright, now declaring that 
the Prince Regent had grossly insulted her sweet, innocent 
Princess, and constantly, but fruitlessly, wishing she had 
never been bom. 

As we entered the drawing-room Mr. Brougham signed to 
me to close the door. The Princess had pcussed to her 
mother's side, and Mr. Brougham joined them. There was 
the air of a family council about it. Gell and I stood a 
little apart ; Miss Elphinstone tried to stifle Miss Knight's 
spasmodic sobs and hiccoughs, and Lady Charlotte Lindsay 
kept her keen inquiring eye on the Princess of Wales. 

* Veil,' asked my Mistress, * vot haf happen ? Vot haf been 
decided ?' 

* Nothing,' cried the Princess Charlotte decisively. * Nothing 
— nothing — nothing. My father demands an unconditional 
surrender. Never — never — never !' And she clenched her small 
shapely fist, and shook it at an imaginary foe. 

* Vot do you advise, Mr. Proom ?' asked my Mistress. 

* Madam, any advice I could offer would be futile, I fear. 
Her Royal Highness is not amenable to advice ; she is past it 
— and God help England,' he added solemnly. 

His deep bass voice and those pregnant words struck like 
the note of an organ ringing through a cathedral in a 
Gregorian 'AmenP There was a sincerity and tragedy in 
it that conveyed far more than could the most eloquent 
speech. 

The Princess Charlotte turned round, the tears raining, 
unrestrained now, a-down her cheeks. 
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* What would you have me do, Mr. Brougham?' she asked, 
with a strange half-gesture of her hands, that desired, yet 
seemed too proud, to appeal to him. 

* Return to Carlton House or WfiU'wick House at once, and 
on no account pass a night out of the jurisdiction of your 
father.' 

^ And do you refuse to stand by me ? she cried, breaking 
into sobs. 

* My dear,' said Mr. Brougham, with a beautiful, rugged 
tenderness in his accent, * 1 am standing by you.' 

* You have heard it all,' she cried forlornly ; * they want 
me to marry the Prince of Orange. But I will never do so. 
Never! never! never!' 

^ You never shall,' he said ; * only you must return to 
Carlton House.' 

It was nearly three of the mom. Many of the candles 
were guttering in their sockets, some had gone out, and the 
room was dim with a half light. The day was beginning to 
break, and a thin gray gleam illuminating the sky. The young 
Princess moved to the half-open window that looked on to 
the balcony; I was standing by it, and, perceiving her inten- 
tion, opened the second half, and she stepped out. Mr. 
Brougham followed her. I could make out the park, and the 
outline of the houses in Park Lane in relief against the 
eastern sky. It was the hush of dawn, and London silent. 

And then Mr. Brougham began to reason with her as 
lucidly as a lawyer, as subtly as a Jesuit, and as lovingly as a 
father might have done. 

* Your Royal Highness, to-day is the day of the Westminster 
election. You know the charge made against the Lord Chief 
Justice, Lord Ellenborough, of gross partiality amounting to 
unjust treatment of Lord Cochrane.* You know Lord Ellen- 

* Lord Cochrane was charged with being a party to that Impndent 
Fraud upon the Stock Exchange of which mention has been made in a 
previous chapter^ when an individual in air officer's uniform^ and pro- 
fessing to be a Colonel de Burgh^ landed at Dover^ and announced the 
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borough is one of your father^s advisers, and you know, young 
as you are — ^you cannot but know, for you have had better 
opportunities than any to observe — ^you know the public pulse. 
This election will lash it into a frenzy. To sentence a man of 
Lord Cochrane^s rank and distinguished public services in the 
Navy of the Country to stand in the common pillory has 
inflamed the public indignation against the Lord Chief 
Justice and your Royal father, for that he did not instantly 
exercise his Royal Clemency and forbid such an indecency. 
To-day the victim stands for re-election for Westminster, 
and I prophesy he will be returned triumphantly. And if he 
is returned it will be tantamount to a public acquittal, and 
must shake the position of ybur Royal father dangerously, or 
he must cut himself adrift from EUenborough.** 

So far the Princess followed Mr. Brougham'*s speech atten- 
tively, but with a little impatience. The Westminster 
election seemed no concern of hers, until Mr. Brougham, with 
his incomparable mastery of argument, used it as his chief 
weapon against her, and won his victory with it. He went on : 

death of Bnonaparte. Tried before the Lord Chief Justice^ Lord Coch- 
rane and others were found guilty^ after a summing up that was 
considered to lack impartiality^ and on the 2l8t of June sentenced to 
twelve months' imprisonment, and to stand in the pillory in front of 
the Royal Exchange for one hour. There were many who held Lord 
Cochrane to be entirely innocent, and the infamous part of the 
sentence created the greatest public indignation. Lord Cochrane, who 
was member for Westminster, was deprived of his seat, but stood again, 
and on the day after the escapade of the Princess Charlotte was returned 
unopposed and triumphant. Not till then did the Prince Regent, 
under the pressure of public opinion, remit the disgraceful part of a 
sentence passed by Lord Ellenborough. 

This was the occasion when the Prince Regent exposed his mind in 
that much-quoted anecdote. When the false Colonel spread the report 
that Buonaparte was dead. Lady Hertford, who was then the favourite 
mistress of the Regent, ran to His Royal Highness with the news 
expressed, ^ Your Royal Highnesses worst enemy is dead !' And the 
Prince Regent replied, in words that were an index to his mind, ' By 
Gad! 18 she?' 
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* I have but to show you to the multitude which in a few 
hours will fill these streets and that Park, and tell them your 
grievances — I have but to show you to that multitude, and 
speak to them six words, and they will all rise on your behalf! 

* Then tell them !' she cried, and stamped her foot 
imperiously. * Tell them my grievances !' 

* Ah, Madam — reflect !' he beseeched her. * Reflect on the 
consequences. The commotion would be excessive — Carlton 
House would be attacked by the mob, perhaps pulled down. 
But ' — ^he paused a moment, with the majesty of conscious 
eloquence and power and prediction — * in an hour afterwards 
the Soldiers will be called out — Blood will flow — the People 
will be in conflict — in Rebellion,'* 

Again he paused, and fixed her with his wonderful eye, 
that could hold Senates in thrall, and with his genius that — 
a few years later when this girl -Princess was dead, and her 
mother^s honour being assailed by Greorge the Fourth — won 
a verdict for that mother with perhaps the most marvellous 
speech ever delivered by an advocate. And then, moi-e 
solemnly than ever, his deep bass voice hushed like the 
cadence of thunder rolling in the distance : 

* Madam,' he said, * if your Royal Highness lives a hundred 
years, it will never be forgot tiiat your flight from your 
father's house was the cause of mischief. And you may 
depend upon it that the English people so hate and abhor 
Bloodshed that you — and your dynasty — will never sur- 
vive it.' 

He finished speaking, and for one minute the Princess 
Charlotte kept absolute silence, her chin held high, her 
features facing the sunrise sky, her eyes penetrating in the 
direction of the City of London — her Capital that was to be 
when she was Queen of England. I saw her shudder ; it was 
the thought of English Blood spilled in those streets — in her 
streets. I could tell that by instinct. And there, in the grow- 
ing light of dawn, I saw her beautiful featiures — ^that were 
ever so bright and merry in every company except her father's 
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— contract, as the face of a human being who has to submit 
to physical torture or Death. 

She turned to Mr. Brougham, and gave him her hand with 
a regal grace. 

* Thank you,' she said ; * I will return to Carlton House. 
But it must be in a Royal Coach. Command one to be 
ordered for me. And dismiss those creatures below.** 

Mr. Brougham lifted her hand to his lips and kissed it, 
and made way for her to return to the drawing-room. I wets 
standing in waiting by the open window, and her eyes caught 
mine as she stepped into the room. 

There came into them a twinkle — and a tear. She bent 
her head close to mine and whispered : 

* Adieu, la Liberti! Good-bye, Shimmy !' 

And I could have cried at the human tragedy of it alL 



CHAPTER XVIII 

FADES O'ER THE WATERS BLUE 

After the escapade I have related to you, the Princess 
Charlotte was kept as close confined as a State prisoner, and 
when the Princess of Wales made application to be allowed 
to see and comfort her, it was peremptorily refused, and she 
was informed that any communication between herself and 
her daughter would be disallowed in the future. 

It was under these circupistances that Her Royal Highness 
finally made up her mind to go abroad. This last culminat- 
ing cruelty of parting her from her child, coming on the top of 
all the bitter affi*onts she had experienced during the last few 
weeks, made further residence in England intolerable. 

Mr. Whitbread, who was the Princesses Parliamentary 
champion, was working to the utmost of his ability to influence 
a majority in the House of Commons on her behalf, and 
make her independent of the Prince Regent. For after His 
Royal Highnesses published announcement of never meeting 
her again, it was felt it would be abominable and base to 
leave her any longer under his control in matters pecuniary, 
whose parsimony prevented her from maintaining an establish- 
ment suitable to her station. Her Royal Highnesses actual 
settled income at this time was only five thousand poimds 
per ammim^ with twelve thousand pounds a year allowed her 
by the Prince, but * during pleasure,' which quite tainted the 
receipt. By the exercise of a striking economy, she had so 
ordered her affairs that she was as free of debt as her husband 
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was bogged and disgraced by it, and she had no security that 
he would not suddenly cut off her revenue. 

The legislation for her establishment was really set in 
motion by her direct and personal appeal to the Commons. 
She had sent the Speaker a copy of her correspondence with 
the Queen in reference to the Princess declaration, with a 
statement of the indignity premeditated against her during the 
visit of the allied Sovereigns, the which ensuing circumstances 
proved the truth of. The Speaker communicated her protest 
to Parliament early in June, and on the 23rd of that month 
there was a long debate, with notice given of a resolution to 
be brought forward to vote her a fixed allowance, free from all 
interference or control of the Prince Regent. This forced 
the hands of the Ministers, and, on their initiation, it was 
debated on the 4th of July, when Lord Castlereagh took occa- 
sion to defend the action of the Prince in as crafty a speech 
as any he ever delivered in his foul conspiracy to destroy 
the Parliament of Ireland, and force on the Union by fraud 
and corruption. But that is neither here nor there (though 
it ever maketh my blood boil to allude to it), and the upshot 
was the Commons agreed to grant Her Royal Highness an 
annual sum of fifty thousand pounds until the King's death. 

This was a far l€u*ger sum than any of her friends and 
supporters anticipated. So large, indeed, that the Princess'*s 
advisers and her own honourable ideas were for having it 
reduced. Her Royal Highness was prone by nature to discuss 
her private affairs with her suite, and I remember well her 
remarks on this occasion. It had been suggested to her that 
this grant (which was practically carried through the Commons 
by Lord Castlereagh, the creature of the Prince Regent) was 
* insidious/ and that there lay some deep scheme behind it. It 
was even said the Princess would be prudent to refuse it, as 
its acceptation from the Prince Regent's supporters might tie 
her hands. She was debating and summarizing these con- 
siderations at the dinner-table, and at last delivered herself as 
follows : 
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^ Dere is only one ting to be done, and I vill do it. It 
is not in me to suspect evil till I see it plainly ; only to be 
guarded against it. If I refuse dis grant, de Parliament vill 
say : " Vot de devil does de voman vant ? Ve cannot make 
her husband love her or de Queen receive her. But ve can 
settle upon her a sufficient sum to enable her to hold de rank 
of Princess of Vales — ^a rank ve do tink her vorthy of; and 
vid her rank she must hold all de privileges.'' Derefore I 
vill accept dis grant, only a leetle lesser. And do it myself, 
vidout any advice from my too many friends.' 

And she did $10, only declining to burden the nation with 
more than thirty-five thousand poimds a year ; and that was 
the income finally settled upon her, and enjoyed by her until 
she became Queen of England. 

I fear you must damn me for a dull dog with all these 
political details I am giving you ; but it is necessary to 
mention them (as briefly as may be) in order that you may 
understand the situation. For now we are come to the end 
of that second period of my life when I was privileged to 
reside with My Lady Kind and Bountiful, and I have to take 
farewell of her for another six long years. 

I have said but little about Winsome and Annette in what 
I have recently wrote, because this book, truly, is about Her 
Royal Highness, and my own insignificant afiairs have no 
right part in it, except as a slender thread to string my 
beads upon. You do not want to hear of me, I know, and I 
always luff when it comes to sailing myself in. Who am a 
poor hand at writing books, especially historical ones, a job 
I am new to, and not quite in sympathy with, my natural 
disposition being to write of pirates, and privateers, and sea- 
fights, and the East Indies. However, we can but do our 
best, and steer the most favourable course that our knowledge 
and practice of this sort of seamanship allows. 

All this time my estates in Tempestown were being looked 
after by my attorney, who was constantly writing to me to 
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come and settle down on them, if only to give the tenants 
the encouragement and confidence which the money of a 
landlord spent in their midst engenders. I had it in my 
mind to speak to the Princess about it several times, but her 
own affairs were in such an unsettled state that I could not 
trouble her with mine, and the vast honour she had conferred 
on me by appointing me her Extra Equerry bound me to her 
service by grateful ties that might not be interrupted by any 
petty business of my own. 

Although the debates over the grant to Her Royal High- 
ness were published in the daily journals, the negotiations 
connected with her departure for the Continent were kept a 
most profound secret, and no one, saving those in her closest 
confidence, had a suspicion of how soon she intended to leave 
England. The sanction of the Prince Regent had to be 
obtained for her to go out of the country, and his hatred of 
her would not permit him to accord it gracefully and easily, 
all his ease and graces being reserved to show off his wigs and 
waistcoats. At last, however, he yielded to the argument that 
Public Opinion would support the Princess if he vexatiously 
thwarted her wishes, and the necessary leave was given. And 
yet kept secret ; the truth being that it was feared, if the 
people knew what was premeditated, they would never allow 
the Princess, whose bravery had endeared her to them, to be 
hounded out of her adopted land. 

On the 28th of July Her Royal Highness left London, 
ostensibly to spend a season at Worthing, but really to make 
it her port of departure for the Continent, The day prior to 
this the Princess Charlotte, by some audacious stratagem I 
was never able to come to the bottom of, paid a clandestine 
farewell visit to her mother, and I was honoured by beipg 
taken into their confidence and permitted to assist in it. 
This was the last time mother and daughter ever met on 
earth, whereby it is invested with a pathetic and moiumful 
memory. The visit was kept a deep secret — a crime could 
not have been more jealously or vigilantly guarded £rom 
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observation — and took place in the garden of Connaught 
House, and I was selected by my dear Mistress to introduce 
her daughter into her presence, and see her safely back to 
her coach to be drove home. 

It happened in this way. There was a little back door in 
the garden of Connaught House, as there had been at Mon- 
tague House and Kensington Palace (although some wiseacres 
to whom I have spoke of them consider them imaginary; 
but it was not for me to enlighten them, who knew so much 
better than the general). This little back door led into the 
Uxbridge Road, and it was kept locked. When Her Royal 
Highness entrusted me with the key that night, it was with 
the remark: *No person under Heaven possesses anoder!*" 
And she told me to steal out by that little back door, and 
await the arrival of a chaise or coach which would come to a 
halt a few yards above the House, and her daughter in it, 
whom I was to conduct to the little back door, give her 
«ntry, and then stand sentinel there till she returned. 

The which was safely accomplished, and the meeting took 
place, lasting for scarce more iiian a quarter of an hour, with 
the hackney coach the young Princess arrived in waiting 
just this side of Tyburn pike to take her back. She was 
disguised in the habiliments of an elderly gentlewoman, 
saving her neatly-shod feet and trim-stocking'd ankles, that 
were a beauty her pretended age could never have retained. 
There was a woman in attendance in the hackney coach, and 
whom do you think it was ? Why, none other than my old 
nurse, as I may call her, Mary Anne Wilson ! She had 
intrigued herself into Princess Charlotte''s service when her 
servants were dismissed by paying the Prince Regent's con- 
fidential man a year's wages (from the Princess of Wales' 
purse !) to obtain the situation. Whereby you may see the 
wheels within wheels — even to the smallest in the machinery — 
that worked and carried forward time and circumstance in 
this Court of Spying and Ambushing, Plotting and Counter- 
plotting. 

16—2 
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It was not until I escorted the Princess Charlotte back that 
I had a few words of converse with her. Arriving, her heart 
had been too fiiU for words; departing, her anguish must 
needs find relief in them. For as she passed out through the 
little back door into the Uxbridge Road, the night being 
very dark, she was crying silently (as the expression goes), 
and instead of taking my arm took my hand, and squeezed 
it in her misery. 

* Oh, Shimmy,' she whispered, *I am worse than any orphan 
now ! For my mother is leaving me, and my father brutal. 
And la LiiertSy la LibertS — I shall never enjoy it again V 

*Your Royal Highness,' I whispered, *have hope! The 
foulest wind comes fair at last, and the Good God '* 

*Ahr she cut me short, *the Good God! And yet He 
permits such a man as my father to rule over his fellow- 
creatures and work his unkind will ! Oh, Shimmy, Shimmy, 
I never knew my mother till this hour ! They have ever 
poisoned my ears against her. And she is a good woman — a 
good woman ! And I am proud to be the daughter of one so 
noble and so brave !' 

I could not answer. My heart, hearing this justification, 
was too grateful, too full to speak. But when I had gotten 
the Princess into her hackney coach, and she had given me 
her hand to kiss, and thanked me for my slender service that 
night, * Dear Princess,' I whispered in a broken voice, * you 
know what your mother is to her charity children — a Lady 
Ejnd and Bountiful ' 

*And Good^'' she insisted — *Good, Good, Good, though 
they curse her every day and every hour of the day at 
Carlton House, and make me listen to them ! Oh, Shimmy ! 
stand by her, dear Shimmy, and I will ever bless you !' 

* To my last breath. Your Royal Highness,' I swore, and 
bowed myself back ; * for she is My Lady Kind and Bountiful 
and Good — for ever !' 

And as the coach drove off, the young Princess's sweet, im- 
pulsive spirit prompted her to deign graciously to fling me a kiss ! 
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Ten days later — it was the 7th of August, I remember — 
and we were at the Old Steyne Hotel, Worthing, and one 
afternoon my Mistress sent for me to attend her. She was 
busy writing letters of farewell, and there must have been a 
round score set out to dry on the table, which was drawn up 
close to the window that commanded a fine view of the sea. 

And anchored in the ofBng was a frigate — the Jason^ 
Captain King commander — which had just returned from 
conveying the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia 
back to Hamburg and the Gulf of Finland. 

As I entered the Princess's room, she extended her hand to 
me with a particular tenderness and condescension, and I 
knelt and kissed it. 

* Shimmy,' she said, * Mlas ! de day haf come ven you and 
I must part P 

*Part!' I cried, in an incredulous voice, who had never 
dreamt of such a sorrow. 

* Do you not vish it, Shimmy ?' she asked in a tone that was 
sweeter to my ears than any words. 

* Oh, Madam,' I cried passionately, * how can I leave you ? 
May I not accompany you? I did promise the Princess 

Charlotte, your daughter Oh, I cannot, I must not 

leave you, Madam !' • 

She jose from her seat, and came and stood in front of me, 
with a hand placed on each shoulder, and looked into my 
eyes very tenderly. 

* You vas ever de Princess of Vales^ leetle boy,' she said 
gently, * and never did I do a better day's vork dan ven I did 
rescue my Kaninchen from dat Schweinehund ! You haf been 
ver' loyal to me. Shimmy ; you haf made me love you, and 
my daughter love you, and all of us love you. And dey do 
say dat if you vant a ting done, and done vite, you must go 
to Shimmy Rabbit ! Only — only ' — her voice grew soft and 
kind — *a leetle bird haf vispered into mine ears dat Mr. 
Desmond Tempest haf de great estates in Ireland, and dey are 
going to de wrack and ruin because he vill act de cavalier to 
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a poor exiled Princess ! And anoder leetle bird haf vispered 
dat de Shimmy Rabbit dat I haf loved dese twelf years past 
and more do vant to marry my pretty Vinsome Lee. And 
my pretty Vinsome Lee do confess to me, mit many blooshes, 
she do vant to marry heem ! So, sir, vat haf you to say 
to dat r 

* That Jimmy Rabbit hath but one desire, to follow Your 
Royal Highness's fortunes by Land and Sea for Ever — ^if you 
will only let him/ 

* Oh fie, sir, fie ! And my pretty Vinsome Lee ready to 
marry you? No, Shimmy, I am not de ingrate dat some 
peoples do tink me. I am not de monster of selfishness dat 
is de vay mit Royalties. Only, see you, I am a leetle despotic, 
and I do haf von order for you.^ 

I bowed my obedience. 

^ And my order is dis. Go you at vonce, sir, and marry 
my pretty Vinsome Lee, so dat I may feel ven I am far avay 
dat my leetle Shimmy and my leetle Vinsome, dat were, are 
both ver'' happy ! Ach, kind Gott !' she broke off half 
bitterly, * vot else is dere left to me in dis cruel vorld dan ^ 
de happiness to tink dose dat I love am happy ?^ 

^ Oh, dear Madam,"* I cried, and knelt before her, ^ could 
I but give you all my happiness, and take upon me all your 
persecution and unhappiness, I would welcome the exchange.** 

She stretched her hand out and stroked my cheek. It was 
all the reply she made — ^that, and the suspicion of a moisture 
in her kind blue eyes. 

And so I left the service of My Lady Kind and Bountiful 
and Good, with her promise to send for me if ever I could 
serve her. She had made up her suite, and they were all old 
servitors, and had a prior claim to mine, who had only acted 
as her Extra Equerry for less than three months. And what 
Her Highness said was true, that Winsome was ready to 
marry me, and I eager to marry her, and my tenants did need 
my presence in those hard, hungry times. 
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Annette was to accompany the Princess, and that was, m 
its way, a solace to me. Indeed, Annette was stronger and 
more insistent than I, for she vowed that she would not leave 
her post, Her Highnesses first determination being to send her 
home with me, knowing she had inherited her rightful share 
in our father's estate. 

* My shild,' she said to my sister, * Shimmy haf made you 
a rich voman. You must stop in dis country, and you vill 
find de goot husband, and den you, too, sail marry and be 
happy.** 

But Annette flung herself at the Princess's feet, sobbing : 

* I shall never marry ; I only wish to be near you, dear 
Madam !' 

And with that it was settled. Only Her Highness said 
to me : 

* Do not fret, Shimmy ; she vill come round in time. And, 
Mlas ! it is my fault ! But he was a ver' stupid fellow, and 
sometimes I tink I haf no patience left mit heem.** 

' He ^ was, of course. Colonel Surges, who (we heard) had 
returned to the East Indies to fight his old foes the Pindarics, 
professing himself cured of his fever, though (as he confessed to 
me years afterwards) he really went out with a hope that a 
recurrence of the malady would kill him if a Mahratta bullet 
failed to do so. But, as a matter of fact, he never had a day's 
illness after in his life, and is as hale and hearty a man now 
as my ancient friend Captain Eastwick (with whom he sailed 
in the Asia)y and who, notwithstanding that he has been 
afflicted with blindness these twenty-five years, is the most 
wonderful, stout old sailor of eighty-five that ever you saw in 
your life. 

There remains but the concluding scene and ceremony to 
tell you of, and then I must ring my curtain down for another 
six years. It was given out at the last moment (and, I 
believe, the real intention of the Princess at that time) that 
she was merely going abroad for some months to see her own 
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native country, and to pass the winter in a warm climate on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. And although there was 
only a few hours^ notice afforded of her departure, a mighty 
concourse of people collected to witness it. 

The arrangements for her embarkation were but those of a 
private individual. The Jason was anchored three miles out 
from the shore, with the Rozario to act as a convoy. Through 
some misunderstanding, when the Princess and her attendants 
and suite left the Steyne Hotel, where she had been lodging, 
for the puipose of rowing to the frigate at half-past four, nor 
boat, nor barge, nor Captain King from the J(i8on were ready 
to receive her and take her off. 

In this dilemma I was despatched to find out what un- 
toward delay had arisen, the Princess having a fear that the 
Prince Regent had changed his mind at the last moment and 
prohibited her departure. 

But the Prince Regent's head was too heavy that day to 
do anything but nurse it. On the previous evening he had 
given a prodigious entertainment at Carlton House to cele- 
brate the exiling of his wife. The most costly and precious 
State Service of massive and richly-chased gold plate was 
ordered to honour the festivity, and the viands served — well, 
I hope they were paid for, which was not always the case, €us 
his ruinated tradesmen knew, who oft-times, after pledging 
their very beds to raise the credit to execute His Royal 
Highnesses orders, foun4 their bills impossible to get dis- 
charged. For this * unparalleled Prince,' as he was sometimes 
called, had a delicate taste in feeding, and his whimsical re- 
quirements were on a par with the nightingales' tongues and 
the peacocks' brains of the old Roman Emperors. 

And at this entertainment, which ended in the usual riot 
and drunkenness that was native to Carlton House, The First 
Gentleman in England called the toast of the evening. 

And it was — 

* To the Princess of Wales — Damnation ! And may she 
never retvm to England P 
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And their Royal Highnesses of York and Clarence, and 
the time-servers, and toadies, and tuft-hunters, and tinkers 
(as they call them in the East Indies) who grovelled round 
that august Head of a Great Nation, hailed the toast, and 
not one of them had the manhood to turn his glass down. 

One last word before I dismiss this undesirable subject from 
these pages. There is a matter that is historical now, for 
it hath been quoted by several writers other than that im- 
aginative woman Lady Anne Hamilton, and is generally 
believed to be tnie. A few days before the embarkation of 
the Princess, Captain King, of the Jason^ received a letter 
firom His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. It needs 
no explanation. 

Here is a copy of the letter : 

* Dear King, 

* You are going to be ordered to take the Princess of 
Wales to the Continent If you doiCt commit adultery with 
her, you are a damned fool. You have my consent for it, 
and I cam, assmre you thai you have thai of my brother the 
Regent. 

* Yours, 

* Clarence.^ 

And * the Regent ' and * Clarence ' were to sit in turns on 
the same Throne that had cushioned the nobility of Alfred, 
the glory of the Third Edward, the lustre of Elizabeth, and 
the propriety of Anne — the same Throne that had been 
purified by the Shadow of the Great Cromwell (notwith- 
standing that he was the Curse of Ireland), and is now being 
elevated, enlightened, and established by the virtue of our 
good and gracious Sovereign Lady, Queen Victoria. 

I found Captain King, for he was on shore, only delayed 
by the difficulty of getting into a fine new uniform, just 
received from London by express, and that fitted him ill. I 
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told him of the inconvenience and slight Her Royal Highness 
had sustained, and how she had drove to South Lancing, 
where she could put off with more convenience, and intended 
to engage a shore boat to carry her to the Jason. 

At the which Captain King was thunderstruck, and im- 
plored me to make his humble apologies, and say he would 
attend her with the most urgent despatch, having been 
informed she; would not embark till six o'clock. Then, 
with many pi*odigious oaths, that did create a special Hell 
of extraordinary temperature for Naval Tailors, broke his 
way into his coat, and hurried to the beach, where he com- 
manded a shore boat to ferry him out to meet the JasorCs 
barge, now seen to be approaching. Having boarded which, 
he changed her course for Lancing, himself standing up in 
the sheets and steering. 

Meanwhile, I had rejoined the Princess, who was now 
seated in her carriage watching and waiting for the ap- 
proaching barge. She was drest in a dark cloth pelisse, with 
large gold clasps, and a cap in the Prussian hussar style, of 
violet and green satin, with a green feather. Her featui^ 
were sad and melancholy. Circling her carriage, at a respectful 
distance, was collected an immense concourse of spectators, 
on foot, on horseback, and in carriages and chaises, who by 
their gestures, that were touchingly subdued, and by the 
fluttering of their kerchiefs, strove to express their profound 
sympathy with this ill-used Royal Lady. She repeatedly 
kissed her hand to the assembled multitude as she walked 
down the beach to the barge, and when she stepped from the 
land on to the sea the tears were coursing down her cheeks. 

Winsome and I were there. In her agitation she had just 
shook our hands, as those of the privileged few permitted to 
surround her at that last pathetic moment. Annette and the 
rest of her suite followed her, and Captain King, standing 
erect and uncovered, issued the orders to * Give Way l** 

And so the Princess of Wales left England's shores. As 
the barge's head was turned seaward, the Jas(m and the con- 
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Yoying frigate, Rozario^ manned yards. We stood and watched 
the laigthening distance between us and the lessening boat 
that was fading o^er the waters blue. Swiftly it sped, urged 
on by stalwart British seamen'^s arms, with that rhythmic 
swing of oars that has ever been as music to my ears, with 
its symphony of swishing water and the refrain of the ready 
rowlocks. Soon it died away, and complete silence reigned. 

I looked round at the crowd, which had crept closer to the 
starting-point after Her Royal Highnesses departure. The 
ladies were in the majority, and many of them weeping ; and 
men, too, with uncertain eyes hugging the speck that was 
making for the distant frigates. 

At length the barge reached the Jason, There was no 
Royal Salute; that was a strange omission. But a few 
moments later, as the Princess'^s foot touched the deck, the 
Royal Standard was broke from the main peak, and floated 
in the breeze. 

And for the first time that day my heart grew big within 
me, and, raising my hat aloft, I faced the multitude, and 
called out : 

* Three cheers for the Princess of Wales ! Three cheers 
for the Innocent !^ 

And Worthing'^s beach responded with a roar of loyalty 
that spake well and truly for the People of England. 
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BOOK III. (1820-1821) 
IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE FOURTH 



CHAPTER XIX 

CAROLINA REGINA 

Midnight of Saturday, the 29th-80th of January, 1820, and 
the Bell of St. Paul's tolling. Whereby the Citizens of 
London knew, by a common instinct, that His Majesty King 
George the Third was dead. 

The kind-hearted, weak-witted, obstinate, virtuous, Handel- 
loving, hen-pecked old King, and the last in England to fol'ce 
unconstitutional authority on his Ministers. The monarchy 
whose reign had, in its duration, exceeded that of all other '^**XZ 
English monarchs,^with little chance of being exceeded itself /•V'"' 
in its unexampled span of sixty years ; and had seen the loss oV 
of our American Colonies, and the gain of our Indian posses- 
sions ; and was brilliant with the lustre and glory of Trafalgar 
and Waterloo, but tarnished with the sin and shame of the 
Union with Ireland. 

King Greorge the Third was dead, and with him all that 
was good and virtuous of that monstrously vicious contem- 
porary male issue of the House of Hanover (for the Duke of 
Kent and Strathem had predeceased his father by a week), 
and there was only left to carry on the nobler traditions of 
the dynasty the infant Princess Alexandrina Victoria, daughter 
of the Duke of Kent by Victoria Maria Louisa, who was sister 
of Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, the husband of the late 
Princess Charlotte. 

King Greorge the Third was dead, and King George the 
Fourth reigned in his stead. Too ill to kneel at his good old 
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father^s death-bed, where only the Duke of York (who drew 
ten thousand pounds a year as guardian of his imbecile sire 
and Sovereign) was present of the six sons still surviving to 
His late Majesty. 

I, Jimmy Rabbit, but now known by my proper name and 
title of Desmond Tempest, Master of Tempestown, was in 
London when the old King died, being necessitated to lodge 
there for two-thirds of the year by reason of my duties to my 
constituents, whom I represented in Parliament. For I had 
sat for my native county for the last three years. And with 
me was my dear wife Winsome and our family of two sons 
and one daughter. Whereof the eldest son and heir was 
called Carolus, after Her Royal Highness, who stood God- 
mother, and, finiihermore, by her special request, Kaninchen^ 
the which was the Princess's playname for me in the days 
of my youth, and meant * Little Rabbit,' or, as you might 
English it, * Rabbitikins.' 

And now with the King's death great things and grievous 
were about to happen to My Lady Kind and Bountiful and 
Good. But before I tell you of them I must give you a brief 
account of what had occurred in these five and a half years 
past. 

A month after my dear Mistress left England, Winsome 
and I were married, and I took her to my Irish Estates, and 
there we did settle down to make the acquaintance of my 
tenants and gain their goodwill. The which, with our 
entire sympathies engaged on their behalf, was not difficult 
to do ; and by the time Carolus was bom, their affection for 
us found expression in the biggest bonfire seen in all the 
country round since they burnt down my wicked uncle's seven 
ricks in the year after the Union, whereby five of the rascals 
got hung and eighteen transported to New Holland. 

Annette remained with the Princess, and accompanied her 
on her travels and a Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, so that I 
was kept fully informed of all that happened in Her Royal 
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Highnesses household until the end of the year 1817, when 
Annette came home on account of her health, and stayed 
with me, returning to her post in the autumn of 1818, and 
remaining in it until she accompanied the Queen back to 
England after her succession. 

I will give you a brief account of Her Royal Highness'*s 
extended travels after leaving England, for, a^ you will 
presently see, they have something to do with my story. The 
winter of 1814-16 Her Royal Highness spent in Naples. It 
was here she confirmed in her service those Italian personages 
whose attendance on her during the next five years was the 
cause of so much condemnation and persecution. Chief 
amongst them an ex-soldier named ^Bartolomeo Bergami or 
Pergami, who was recommended to the Princess by the 
Marquis Ghisiliari, Chamberlain to the Emperor, as perfectly 
honourable, honest, imd trustworthy. Her Royal Highness's 
behaviour to him, and her Italian entourage in general, is, I 
think, best explained in her own words ; imd a^ I wa^ privi- 
leged to read several private letters she wrote on the subject, 
I transcribe portions here as her complete apologia for the 
course she thought fit to adopt. 

Here is the first extract, dated in the winter of 1817, the 
person to whom it was addressed being a particular dear 
friend of the Princess : 

* As to my household, I hear people are meddling wid it, 
and saying it is improper. In de first place, what would dey 
have me to do ? All de fine English folk leave me. I do 
not send dem away, though, by-the-bye, some of dem not 
behave as civil as I could like. No matter — I wud have 
patience wid dem, but dey chose to go, so I not prevent dem. 
But I must have someone to attend me, and I make my choice 
of some very agreeable persons, in every way fit to be my 
attendants, though the jealous English beggars, like Miss 

and one or two more of my acquaintances, dear, wud 

have liked to have had the situation which la comtesse Oldi 
now fills to her and my great satisfaction. Her brother also 

17 
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is a very intelligent and gentlemanlike person. Dey are of 
a decayed nobleman'*s family, much better bom than William 
Burrel. But I know people are very ill-natured, and chuse 
to abuse me for the choice I have made in my household. 
No matter, I do not care. From henceforth I will do just as 
I please ; that I will ! Since de English neither give me de 
great honour of being a Princess de Galle^ I will be Caroline 
of Brunswick — a happy, merry soul, but simplemerU P 
Again the Princess wrote, about the same time : 

* Why do you not come to Como ? I voud make you 
welcome at my anchorite'^s dinner every day if you voud eat 
my humble fare. Neither de conUesse nor myself are epicures, 
and very often we cook our own dinner! Vhat voud de 
English people say if dey heard dat ? Oh, fie, Princess of 
Wales ! 

^ The old Begum, Queen Charlotte, is on her last legs, I 
hear. Mais fa ne mefaitfroidy ni chavd now. There was a 
time when such intelligence might have gladdened me, but 
now noting in de world do I care for, save to pass de time 
as quickly as I can ; and death may hurry on as fast as he 
plectses — I am ready to die !' 

And to make a last quotation from many passages written 
in the same frank and free, but too often melancholy, 
spirit : 

* Thank you, ma chhre^ for your kind letter, which I am 
afraid to answer, for I have so little to tell you. Living here 
as I do wid my faithful little society, who are all composed 
of persons dat do not meddle wid de grande mondey which 
suits me better than if they did, but which, of course, prevents 
me having much wherewith to entertain oders. I should be 
happy to see you in my little nutshell, which is pretty and 
comfortable, and my gardens are charmant. I lead quite a 
rural life, and work in de garden myself, which do my body 
and mind both good."* 

I have no words to add to this simple and artless picture 
of the Princess'^s life in Italy. For here you have it sketched 
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naturally in her own words, and without a suspicion that they 
would ever be weighed in the balcuice. 

And now a few words concerning the Princess's travels. 
After leaving Naples she purchased a villa on the shores of 
Lake Como, and whilst it was being altered and repaired for 
her residence, spent nearly a year in travelling through Italy, 
and to Sicily, Elba, Malta, and Tunis. Later she deter- 
mined to fulfil a long-standing desire to make a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, and set sail for it, visiting the classic cities 
and ruins of Egypt and Greece on her way. The journey to 
Jerusalem was accomplished in a devout spirit, the Princess 
riding on an ass. At times she was so much exhausted that 
an attendant had to walk on each side of her to keep her 
in her saddle, which she bestrode in man-fashion (that must 
have been little removed from physical torture to a woman of 
her habit) and bare-footed. It is difficult to reconcile such 
procedure as this, which, however eccentric, had at least the 
merit of earnestness, with the gross and shameless charges 
brought against her in respect to this very journey. 

Leaving the Holy Land, Her Highness embarked on a 
common polacre on her return to Italy. It was a very 
small vessel, manned by a motley crew of Greeks and Italians, 
and unduly crowded with a cargo of horses as well as the 
Princess's suite of twenty-five persons. The voyage was a 
most adventurous one ; the polacre experienced two tre« 
mendous storms, in one of which it nearly foundered ; there 
followed great danger from pirates, both Greek and Barbary 
Corsairs. Escape from these perils of the deep was due to 
the happy fact that Her Highness's suite included two naval 
officers. Lieutenants Hownam and Flinn (my old messmate), 
and you may understand with what devotion they served Her 
Highness, who were both old charity boys of hers, whom she 
had sent to sea under charge of Captain Monday. Their 
able seamanship and tireless precautions-— often sailing with- 
out light at night, and bearing away from the faintest 
suspicion of a sail that might prove hostile — ^brought the 

17—2 
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polacre in safety to its destination ; and the Princess took 
up her permanent residence, first at Lake Como, and later at 
a villa she purchased at Pesaro, near Rome. 

Annette accompanied her in all these extended travels, and 
the activity and constant change was of great benefit to my 
sister in keeping her thoughts away from Colonel Surges, 
whom she never saw or heard from after she had returned 
his letter. This was a thing to be thankful for, because, 
deep down in her heart, she ever loved that man, and had it 
not been for the distractions of travel and change of scene 
she might have fallen into a state of settled melancholia. 

After her return from the Holy Land, in October, 1817, 
Annette received permission from the Princess to pay me a 
visit, my daughter being just then bom, to whom she was to 
stand Godmother. Moreover, there was another matter I 
wished to settle with her, namely, the division of our patri- 
mony. For by this time I had so improved the circumstances 
of my tenants, as well as secured new ones for several farms 
that were unlet when I came into possession, that, although I 
made an abatement of twenty-five per centum in my rents, my 
rent-roll was increased to six thousand pounds a year. I urged 
Annette to let me settle half of this on her, but she resolutely 
refused, only consenting, as a great favour, to accept three 
hundred pounds a year as pin-money. And there the matter 
had to stand, and has never been better adjusted to this day. 

And now one word about that dear sweet girl. Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, for whom I conceived a humble and 
respectful affection such as I cannot explain in words. She 
was married in May, 1816, to Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg. Ever since her escapade the young Princess had 
been immured at Cranboume Lodge in Windsor Forest 
under the rigorous tutelage — it might almost be called 
tyranny — of the old Queen, and a pining for liberty, no 
doubt, influenced her in accepting the Prince. 

The marriage was not an unhappy one, except in its early 
and tragic termination. On the 6th of November, 1817, the 
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Princess was delivered of a stillborn male child. She was 
reported to be progressing favourably, when suddenly a 
change occurred, and this bright and beautiful young 
creature — the Hope of England and the Idol of the Nation 
— succumbed from collapse, and plunged the country into a 
deeper mourning than any I have ever seen. 

If such a thing were possible, the death of the Princess 
Charlotte increased the unpopularity of the Queen and the 
Prince Regent. At this period of his rule the latter was so 
much detested that he could never go abroad without the 
mob hissing him ; and as often a^ the affairs of State per- 
mitted, he would fly to Brighton for refuge, there to squander 
money on the extraordinary building called the Pavilion, 
that was ever a horse-leech's daughter to him, or seek peace 
on board the yacht Royal George which he had just pur- 
chased, and on which he would dare the perils of the deep if 
it were very fine. 

As for the old Queen, daily getting more domineering and 
cantankerous in her old age, there was a story told of her 
more to her credit than any other I ever heard, which 
belonged to this period of her life. She was going to her 
Drawing-room in her chair, when she was recognised and 
stopped by the people, who insolently asked what she had 
done with the Princess Charlotte, then at Cranboume Lodge. 
On which she let down the glasses of her chair, and, leaning 
out, cried to the mob : 

*I am seventy-two years of age. I have been Queen of 
England fifty-two years, and was never hissed before !' 

Upon which they let her pass without further molestation, 
as, indeed, they had better, who was an old termagant with 
the largest, ugliest, most spiteful-speaking mouth I ever beheld 
or heard in any woman, 

- And with this brief indication of how the world wagged 
during those five years of my Princess's absence from England, 
I will get back to my story once more and endeavour to carry 
it to a finish. 
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It was Sunday, the 80th of January, 1820, and all the 
shutters up m all the London windows, in token of mourning 
for the good old King, at last relieved from his sufferings. 

I was busy preparing for a journey, for, at Winsome's sug- 
gestion, I had determined to start at noon for Leghorn, where 
I believed Her Majesty to be, in order to convey to her the 
information of this great event. For when her daughter, the 
sweet Princess Charlotte died, no official intimation was sent 
to her, and it was through a common newspaper she first 
learnt of her, and the Nation'^s, irreparable loss. 

At six o^ock that morning I had despatched my man to 
Dover to arrange for post-horses to be ready on the road, and 
a fast fishing craft for myself to cross over to France ; and I 
was to follow six hours later. By ten all my preparations 
were complete, for I intaided to travel light, so that, if put 
to it, I could push ahead on horseback when a wheeFed vehicle 
failed me, as it must do in crossing the Alps into Italy at 
that season of the year. And, being ready, I was in some- 
what of a hurry to start, and had a mind to order round the 
post-chaise at once, when there came a knock at the front- 
door, and, to my amazement, the butler announced Colonel 
Hastings Surges desired to see me ! 

Gad! you might have picked my pocket, I was so took 
aback with astonishment. For he and I had not met since 
1814, when he jilted my sister Annette because she would 
not throw over the Princess, at his intolerable bidding, in 
connection with that contemptible nonsense of the singer 
Saccharini, who was nothing more than a silver-voiced buf- 
foon hired to amuse Her Royal Highness. 

I gave orders for Surges to be shown into my Apolitical 
room,' which was reckoned my very private sanctum, wherein 
I transacted my Parliamentary business, and Winsome not 
allowed to enter under any pretence. And, meanwhile, took 
occasion to recover my composure for a few minutes before 
attending what I knew must be a painful and^ perhaps, 
inflammable interview. 
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But when I entered my political room, what should I see 
but Surges on his hands and knees on the floor, and Carolus 
(it was ever a business to keep that young rascfid out of my 
political room) riding astraddle his back as he might a pony. 
And, by God, knowing the pomposity of Surges, and loving 
my son, I could not find it in my heart to purse my lips ! 

*Why, Jimmy,** cried Surges, rising from the floor, and 
deftly catching Carolus in his arms as he stood up, * I am 
glad to see you, man ! And this strapping son of yours, that 
hath his father^s eyes and hair !** 

He was a little quiqk and nervous in his speech, for, as he 
told me afterwards, it had been his intention to address me 
as Mr. Tempest ; but the child had thrown him off his guard, 
and changed his plans. And I may tell you the child was 
marvellous like Annette, whose one complaint was she had 
been compelled to yield precedence to the Princess as God- 
mother. 

^ Surges/ said I, and took his hand, ^ I hope it is well-met 
— for we parted ill in. our family.' 

* I was ever a dolt and a fool,' said he, * and by Heavens, 
Jimmy, I have suffered for it — and repented V 

' Repented ?' 

* Ay, with my heart's tears,' he said, and so sincerely that I 
could not but believe him. * Is my i*epentance too late ? 

* You mean '* 

* Is your sister married ?' 

* She is not' 

I saw him give a great gasp of thankfulness, but he said 
nothing ; only stroked little Carolus' head very tenderly, and 
looked at the child's face with a loving, hungry look that 
touched me. 

* Why did you not write ?' I asked him. 

^ I was ashamed,' he admitted, with singular frankness for 
him, who ever shirked a personal confession of weakness. 

* Tis well you were ashamed, and I give you credit for the 
confession. But where have you been all these years ?' 
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' In India; 

* And why ?' 

*Well, you know why I left. And, for the rest, I con- 
ceived my old Aunt, Miss Hastings, to be in straitened 
circumstances, and desired to render her more comfortable. 
This I could only do by going to the East, where the pay is 
good. For when I last returned I had but the half-pay of 
my rank, and that will not carry you far for yourself and an 
old lady who has been used to her comforts.*^ 

* And so you went to India in order to assist your Aunt ?' 

* Put it in that way if you like. Only it makes me out a 
better man than I really was. I went to India m a fit of 
pique, and, arrived there, was given an appointment that 
enabled me to remit home a thousand pounds a year to my 
Aunt — not a penny of which was spent, or even needed by 
her.^ 

* You speak in enigmas.' 

* As was her conduct. I have told you how, when she dis- 
carded me, she set my cousin George Slee in my place ; and 
how he married Lady Sarah Torrington, whom I was engaged 
to once, €uid she wheedled (as I thought) the whole of my 
Aunt's fortune out of her, and squandered it in gambling. 
But I was mistook. My Aunt's fortune was two hundred 
thousand pounds, and she only made half of it over to my 
cousin George, and when that was ^one, and George in the 
Fleet (where he died last year), and Lady Sarah displaying 
her true colours, a great remorse struck my Aunt, and she 
determined to constitute me her sole heir again, and live 
parsimoniously until she had saved up and put away the 
hundred thousand pounds that was squandered. And this 
she was doing, and never told me of it that time I went to 
see her in Cornwall, and found her living in a little cottage 
at Penzance, with only one maid to attend her. Never a word 
breathed then, or thereafter, I give you my honour, though I 
wrote to her by every homeward-bound ship, and remitted 
her five hundred pounds each half-yecu: through my agents. 
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Well, would you believe it ? she died last year €uid left me 
her fortune — One Hundred and Eighty Thousiuid Pounds ! 
And the wording of her Will — by God, Jimmy ! I tell you it 
made me weep ! Sterne never wrote anything more simple and 
pathetic. And she prayed me to take the name of Hastings, 
without making any condition of it, and so I am now become 
Hastings Surges Hastings, and a wealthy man, but not a 
happy one/ 

* Why, how is that F I asked. 

* I cannot be happy until Annette hath forgiven me,' said 
he, ^ and I dare not ask her.'' 

I looked at him, who, in his years of unhappiness and regret, 
had behaved so well and dutifully to his old Aunt. 

* I think you may venture it,** I told him. 

*You do?' he cried, and setting Carolus upon the floor 
grasped both my hands. ^ Jimmy, may I reckon upon your 
support ?"* 

* I had given it you easier had you been a poor man, but I 
must not withhold it because you are a rich one. But that is 
a matter which will require much consideration, and I cannot 
give it at this present moment, for I am leaving home in an 
hour.' 

* And where are you going ?' 

^To Leghorn, post haste, to acquaint Her Majesty the 
Queen of the death of the old King.' 

* Ah !' he said. And then : * May I not accompany you, 
Jimmy ? I should much like to.' 

I reflected a moment. 

* No ; it would not be appropriate. You could not keep 
your personality out of such a meeting (for Annette is with 
Her Majesty), and the Queen will have no time to spare a 
thought for you. Besides, I do not know whether she would 
receive you. No, you cannot accompany me.' 

* I am yours to commimd,' he said, very humbly. * And 
since you have given me your countenance, Jimmy, and 
promised me your support, I cannot urge you further.' 
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* Tis a business that cannot be forced on or expedited, for 
it depends upon Annette and Her Majesty. I may tell you 
the Queen forbade your name to be mentioned in her presence 
after you departed. But she is a woman very foi-giving and 
very generous, and for the love she bears Annette may be 
persuaded to forgive you.^ 

^ Pray Heaven she may,"* said Surges solemnly. 

* And now," said I, * you must go. For I have to bid farewell 
to my wife, and do not desire a witness to my leave-taking.*^ 

So he went, and I to Winsome, from whom I had never 
been parted since we were married. And in about half an 
hour got me off, less dry about my bowsprit than I like to 
sail, and with several tears bedewing my whiskers, that were 
not rightly of my own shedding. And so down Holbom 
Hill, through Cheapside, over London Bridge into the Borough 
— with a memory, as I passed through it, of that day 
eighteen years ago when Pasco led me captive from the 
Piebald Horse to Blackheath. And so, at a good round 
gallop, to Dover, and arrived there before eight of the clock, 
with my man to meet me, and a weatherly lugger ready to 
carry me over to France. 

TTiere are folk who prate of the perils of the deep, but 
give me those a thousand times in preference to the perils of 
the land when you have to travel it rapidly on wheels or on 
horseback. I tell you, by the time I had drove thi*ough 
France, crossed the Mont Cenis on a damned mule, and 
reeu;hed Leghorn, I was but a sheer hulk, with its sheathing 
off. And yet main and mortal glad to find (citerwards) I had 
arrived before the express courier despatched by Mr. Brougham 
to acquaint Her Majesty of her succession. 

It was on the ninth day that, with nine days' beard on my 
qhin, I arrived at Leghorn, and instantly requested an 
audience with the Queen. The hour was not noon yet, and 
she in her bed-chamber, and a great whiskered Italian asked 
me what my business was, with a haughtiness in his manner I 
was not disposed to brook. 
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* My news,' said I, ^ must be told by English lips, so go and 
do my bidding,' and gave him a push (being nigh fainting 
with fatigue and impatience) that was, perhaps, more pressing 
than polite. 

I saw his hand fly to where a soldier carries his sword, and 
his handsome olive face flush up. * Body of God !' he cried 
in his own language, when just then my sister Annette arrives, 
and flings herself in my arms. Whereupon Baron Bergami, 
for it was none other, cools down, knowing of Her Majesty's 
condescending afiection for me, and gives me a polite salute, 
which I returned with equal politeness. 

* What is it ?' asked Annette, all in a flutter. 

But I refused to give any information, except that it was 
€in affair of State, and I must be ushered into the Presence at 
once. So she flies to the Queen's chamber, and comes back 
with an order for me to be shown into her boudoir. 

* Oh, Shimmy, tell me^ whispered Annette, as she conducted 
me to the chamber. 

* You must control your patience,' I said, imd added, with 
my fated Irish folly of speech: *The news must be first told 
into Her Majesty's ears.' 

^ Her Majesty ! The King is ' 

I plumped my hand upon her pretty lips. 

* I have brought my news at a gallop through France imd 
Italy, hell for leather, for nine days; I have not slept in a bed, 
nor eaten at a table. Let no lips pronounce the news in this 
mansion till mine have done their duty.' 

* Oh, Shimmy !' she cried, and gave me a hug. * I love you ! 
If ever there is a big deed to be done, my brother is the man 
to do it ! I am proud of my brother — the very best in the 
world r 

We had reached the boudoir, and suddenly, as she spake, 
there overcame me a cruel exhaustion, with a swimming in the 
head and giddiness I could not control. I had just time to 
stagger to a sofa and sink upon it, when my senses left me in as 
weak and foolish a way as ever hers left a simpering schoolgirl ! 
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And when I came to myself again Her Majesty was bath- 
ing my forehead with scent, and Annette holding brandy to 
my lips ! 

* So, Shimmy, you are Kaninchen again !' said the Queen, 
*and I haf for de second time in my life to bring you 
better !' 

At which moment Annette tilted the glass so that a good 
swig of brandy ran down my throat. It did me a great 
service, giving me spirit and sb:«ngth to rise to my feet, aad 
cry: 

* Your Majesty, the King is dead !' And then, * Long live 
the Queen ! May the Queen live for ever !' 

And with that down upon my knees before her, and 
Annette by my side. And it was to us — her Charity 
children — that the Queen, knowing herself a Queen, first 
gave her hand to be kissed ! 

*At last!' she murmured, and stood there, tragically 
silent and sad. * And now '* 

She broke down, and, turning, walked towards the window. 
I can conjure up the scene — the picture of her now. She was 
drest in a crimson morning wrapper, her dishevelled hair, 
now streaked with gray, streaming down her shoulders, and 
shod in a pair of down-at-heel slippers, that clacked incon- 
gruously in time with her heavy tread. Her Majesty had 
grown less stout than when I last saw her, cmd aged 
much in her looks. Her face was high-coloured, and the 
frolicksome expressions that chased one another across her 
features in the old days had given way to one of settled 
melancholy and languid resignation. There were those who 
professed to see in her face at this period of her life an ill- 
look which they attributed to her mode of living. But, for 
myself, I say they were liars and traducers, and that the 
marks which gave Her Majesty's features an appearance less 
plecusing than formerly were those chiselled there by care 
and sorrow, by fruitless regrets for her dead daughter, by 
harrowing despair for a life rendered void and miserable. 
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by the brutality of her enemies and the outrageous slings and 
arrows of adversity. 

And as she stood by the window, looking steadfastly up at 
the blue sky as if to fathom the intentions of God towards 
her in this coming crisis of her life, I vow her glance was as 
daring as that of the bravest Brunswicker who ever snapped 
his fingers in the face of Death on the field of battle. 

So stood she for some minutes, whilst Annette and I held 
back in respectful silence ; stood there, her blue eyes fixed on 
the blue heavens with an exalted yet no exultant expression 
in them ; stood there, and looked a Queen ! 

And then we saw her clasp her hands, and bow her head, 
and we knew she was silently praying for Divine strength 
to support her in the future, as it had supported her in the 
bitter past. At last she turned and came towards us. 

' Shimmy,' she said, * I do tank you ver' moch for vot you 
haf done. You vas ever de Princess of Vales' leetle boy !' 
and smiled her old kind smile. * And now tell me ven did my 
dear fader-in-law die ?' 

* On the 29th of January, Your Majesty, at half-past eight 
o'clock in the evening.' 

* And dis is only de 8th of February ! Vy, Shimmy, you 
must haf flown like de birds to bring me de news so vite ! 
And you vas fainted ven I come into de room ! Annette, 
take your dear broder, and get him rested, and gif him to eat 
and to drink. And ven he has sleppit, and got his repose, 
he sail tell me everyting.' 

* I am quite recovered, Your Majesty,' I declared. * And 
for my news, I did not stay to gather any other than that the 
King is dead. And the Nation awaits Your Majesty eagerly,' 

* Ah, de Nation !' she echoed, * but not de Ministers — not 
de aristocracy — not de Regent's — de King's party! My 
husband is all-powerful now, and I am all-poor. He is de 
fountain of Honour, and I de Queen in disgi*ace ! De King 
can do no wrong — ^he vill stretch dat decree to its utmost 
limit to overwhelm me! Vot can I do to protect myself 
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against de King, who could not protect myself against de 
Prince of Vales ? I haf mine Vaterloo to fight yet, and, mein 
Gott ! I vant a Blucher for to help me !' 

* Mr. Brougham shall be Your Majesty'^s Blucher,' I ven- 
tured. 

* Brougham,' she picked me up, with a fine irony. ' Ves, 
true ; he vas like Blucher ven he vas not present ! I did go 
to Lyons two months ago to make meeting vid Brougham, 
but---damnation to me ! — ^he sail explain vy dere vas a 

"But "^ I vaited, vaited, vaited, and no Mr. Brougham! 

And here you see me, shust returned, and my life nearly 
losset in a storm dat did overtake my ship, and only Gott 
save her from sinking ! Mr. Brougham must show himself 
de Blucher before I do allow dat he is one.' 

* Your Majesty,' I answered, remembering Mr. Brougham's 
speech to the Princess Charlotte that night at Connaught 
House, when he persuaded her to return to her father's pro- 
tection, ^ I am so presumptuous as to prophesy that Mr. 
Brougham will yet prove himself Your Majesty's Blucher !' 



CHAPTER XX 

THE QUEEN RETURNS TO ENGLAND 

That afternoon there arrived an express courier from Mr. 
Brougham to acquaint Her Majesty of the death of the late 
King. The poor devil was very chopfallen when he dis- 
covered I had anticipated him, for he had ridden hard for the 
substantial reward to be expected for being the first to bring 
such grand intelligence. 

To her amazement Mr. Brougham counselled the Queen 
not to return to England. At the time he wrote he was 
under engagement to discuss the Queen's position with the 
Prime Minist^, Lord Liverpool, with a view to resuming 
certain negotiations he had initiated (without Her Majesty's 
knowledge) in June of the previous year, which contemplated 
a complete surrender of her rights and title as Queen of 
England in return for a grant of fifty thousand pounds a 
year, in lieu of her present one, which ceased on the death of 
King Greorge the Third. Ignorant of this secret proposal of 
her Attorney-general, the Queen acquiesced in his advice, and 
postponed her departure from Italy. 

As it happened Her Majesty's health was very indifferent 
at this time, who had suffered from the fatigue of her unpro- 
fitable journey to Lyons cmd back, not to mention the mental 
shock occasioned by the news of the old King's death, which, 
no matter how confidently expected, when it actually took 
place could not fail to stir acute emotions, removing, as it 
did, one who had ever befriended her. 

[ 271 ] 
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Wherefore Her Majesty determined to await further 
despatches from Mr. Brougham, having no manner of doubt 
he would shortly advise her to proceed to England. And in 
this state of uncertainty as to her actions the Queen did me 
the honour to ask me to remain with her, and assist Lieutenant 
Hownam in his duties of private secretary for so long as she 
continued on the Continent. Which post I accepted with 
becoming duty and a great pride to serve her, filling the 
position from February to June, when Her Majesty landed in 
England, and graciously relieved me of my duties. 

Well, now, I suppose you will want to know something of 
her household at this time, and especially of the great Count 
Bergami, promoted Chamberlain to Her Majesty. I have no 
hesitation in abating your curiosity, for I made his acquain- 
tance, and formed my opinion of him without fear or favour. 

In the first place, I will admit he was an adventurer, and 
his Countship sadly lacking distinction and heraldic anti- 
quity. And in the second, that he had those two saving 
graces of your true adventurer — prudence and impudence. 
For the rest, I would describe him as a stout, brave, shrewd, 
honest Italian soldier, so far as an Italian can be honest. 
That is to say, he was a man to earn his pay, and something 
over whenever he could. He had served in the campaigns of 
1812, 1813, and 1814 under General Count Pino, and was no 
carpet cavalier or common courier, as the Queen^s enemies 
liked to describe him. But a man competent to protect his 
Mistress by force of arms in any emergency of peril; and 
after a dangerous experience she had suffered (when, there is 
little doubt, assassination was attempted) it was absolutely 
necessary for her to have a guard always at hand. 

That Bergami chanced to be handsome and military-looking 
was surely no fault or crime. He stood nearly six feet in his 
shoes; his countenance was bold, yet agreeable in its ex- 
pression ; his form robust and built on strong lines ; he was, 
in short, a fine figure of a man. But his whiskers and 
moustachios, worn after the manner of his countrymen, did 
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prejudice him in English eyes, which deem a man a Greek if 
he carries any hair on his upper lip, whilst a beard on his 
jowl makes him a brigand at the very least. Bergami pro- 
fessed to be descended from an ancient, noble, but decayed 
family ; this might have been true, for his father was a very 
respectable physician. He spoke several languages with 
proficiency, and was accustomed to carry himself with an air 
of command such as the military habit engenders. His 
original introduction to Her Majesty was irreproachable, 
for it came from the Chamberlain of the Emperor of 
Austria. His services were engaged by Sir William Gell, 
who was, perhaps, the most conspicuous, single-minded, 
and devoted of all the gentlemen who had the honour to 
serve the Queen, and the oldest and most trusted in her 
service. 

On the other hand, if you must know Bergami's ill-qualities, 
he was suspicious (as I experienced myself, who once had to 
give him a touch of my Tempest temper), avaricious, as are 
all Italians, and mighty haughty. And yet, when you come 
to consider of the confidence reposed in him by Her Majesty, 
of how her personal safety during her travels in outlandish 
regions was confided to him, and the quick promotion he 
won, you may forgive him his blown-out manner, as you 
may forgive stiltedness in any English military officer, or 
pomposity in an Alderman full-blown of London City. As 
for the shocking and outrageous lying stories circulated about 
Her Majesty and this confidential sentinel — as I may call 
Bergami — I am convinced they were without foundation. The 
Queen's general manner to all her dependents an^ domestics 
was peculiarly afiable, and Bergami she spoke to and treated 
exactly as she did Monsieur Sicard, her old and faithful 
steward. But, because of this affability, she was ever sus- 
pected, by people who wished to ruin her, of misconduct with 
whomsoever she showed favour to — my old patron. Captain 
Monday, for one; Sir Sydney Smith for another; and, to 
mention them in the shameless, wholesale spirit of her 
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traduoers, Mr. Lawrence the painter. Lord Henry Fitzgerald, 
Sir William Gell, the singer Saccharini — my God ! th^re was 
no end to their flibbity-gibbity accusations — ^and every one 
of them pure imaginations! Arising from deliberate malice 
and a hope to gain something by pleasing the Regent, and 
not fit)m a candid view of her conduct. 

And for this particular accusation in connection with Ber- 
gami, I have the evidence of my own sister that the Queen^s 
behaviour towards him was precisely what it had been towards 
a dozen men — ^as condescending, as indiscreet, and as sinless. 
How could it be otherwise? Was the Princess of Wales 
going to prostitute her person to a common Cavalier before 
the eyes of her suite, that included many most respectable 
persons, and never numbered less than twenty ? Was she, at 
fifty years of age, to barter her Queenly succession for a low 
intrigue? Was my own sister to countenance such crimi- 
nality ? Were Hownam and Flinn to let any man live who 
took liberties with the daughter-in-law of their Sovereign ? 
Was the society in which dhe mingled at Milan, Rome, and 
other places to champion her (as it did) when she had left, 
and there was nothing more to be gotten from her smile, 
but the favour of the King of England by denouncing her ? 
I tell you the thing was impossible, absurd, fantastic to 
suggest ; I tell you it was a foul and lying plot, and a clumsy 
one to boot, to attempt to traduce her honour in that con- 
nection ; I tell you Caroline of Brunswick was a Princess too 
proud of her family to risk her reputation and compromise 
her future by truck with a favourite — for there can be no 
denial of the fact that Bergami was favoured, and yet in 
no more criminal degi*ee than the favourites of many Royal 
ladies. Had there been any justification for the accusations, 
could Her Majesty have returned to England to face her 
enemies, who were paramount in the land? Would her 
bearing have been what it was ? Would she have survived 
the shame of that damnable trial ? Would her death-bed 
have been the death-bed of a saint were she anything but 
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innocent ? Oh, believe me, sirs, she was innocent — ^absolutely 
innocent ! 

But there ! I must put a curb on my feelings, which in 
this matter, as in that of the Battle of Trafalgar, ever run 
beyond my control. Suffice it for me to say that for nearly 
four years my sister, Annette, was in Her Majesty^s service, 
and I myself for four months, after she left England in 
1814; and nor Annette nor I ever saw any reason why a 
man might not leave his sister, or she stay in such honour- 
able employ. That is my answer to all or any who would 
assail the fair name of My Lady Kind and Bountiful and 
Good! 

Before I quit this subject of the Queetfs suite, I must say 
a word about Willikins and how he had progressed towards 
manhood. He was become a very worthy young fellow, quite 
different from what you might have suppc^sed he would have 
grown into from the way in which he was spoiled in his 
childhood. It spoke a great deal for him that Mr. William 
Austin — as he had now every right to be distinguished — 
should have learned such control of himself as his modest, 
unassuming manner displayed. The stories circulated about 
this lad described him as a finical coxcomb, bearing himself 
with the airs of exalted rank, and displaying the disgusting 
insolence of an upstart. This was the reverse of the truth ; 
for he was an exceedingly well-behaved youth, plain in his 
dress, diffident in his manners, and conducted himself in a 
way to command esteem for his own character as well as for 
those who had the forming of it. Her Majesty evinced a 
deep affection for him, and he for her; and I have ever 
thought, both firom conviction and experience, that this 
phase of her nature, which led her to extend her protection 
to proteges like William Austin and, in a lesser degree, 
Annette and myself, was one of her most noble and praise- 
worthy characteristics. You may say I am a prejudiced 
judge, but I and my sister were but two; and there were 
^or^ who found in my Mistress a protecttess, and owed to 
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her their rescue from poverty, their education, and the 
comfortable and respectable positions in life to which they 
rose. 

And so to my story, which I find myself too often cruisuig 
away from ! As I have said, I spent four months in the 
Queen'^s villa at Pesaro, near Rome, with constant despatches 
passing between her and Mr. Brougham, Her Majesty'^s 
anxiety being to return to England, and his, apparently, to 
restrain her from doing so. 

During this period it fell to me to write many letters for 
Her Majesty. In the middle of March she dictated a long 
one, of which a copy was published in all the English journals, 
detailing the many rebuffs and insults she had experienced, at 
the instigation of the King's Government, from the Courts of 
Austria, France, Sardinia, and the Papal States, with a spirited 
protest against the exclusion of her name from the liturgy 
of the Church of England, wherein, although she had been 
publicly prayed for as Princess of Wales for twenty-four 
years, the King now prohibited her being prayed for as 
Queen of England. She furthermore required (in this 
letter I wrote) that a Palace should be prepared for her 
in London, either Buckingham House or Marlborough House, 
or any other suitable residence. She sent identical protests 
to Lord Castlereagh and Lord Liverpool. 

But nothing came of these communications, and no encour- 
agement from Mr. Brougham. Therefore, early in May, Her 
Majesty determined to cut the Gordian knot of procrastina- 
tion and abortive negotiation by proceeding to London. And 
to this end set out for Calais by way of Milan and Geneva. 
At this latter place she was delayed some days by indisposi- 
tion, but pressed on to Dijon, having written previously to 
Lady Anne Hamilton and Mr. Alderman Wood (lately Lord 
Mayor of London, and a most loyal subject to Her Majesty) 
to meet her on French soil. A little later she despatched a 
courier to Mr. Brougham, commanding his attendance at 
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St. Omer, near to Calais, where she was timed to arrive on 
the 30th of May. 

Our cavalcade was a considerable one, notwithstanding that 
the Queen had dismissed most of her Italian suite, with the 
exception of Counts Bergami and Vassali, who were to leave 
her at the end of the journey. There were five carriages, and 
it was no easy matter to get them all horsed at the different 
posting inns. In the first rode Bergami and Vassali ; in the 
second. Her Majesty, Annette, and William Austin, the 
vehicle being an English post-chariot, yellow body, with 
* C. P. W.' on the panels, and drawn by four horses. A large 
English travelling carriage followed, in which were Hownam 
and myself, and two calashes brought up the rear, carrying 
the men and women domestics. It was a great company to 
get through Italy, Switzerland, and France, especially the latter 
country, wherein, under pressure from our King's Ministers, 
the Government had issued orders that no honours whatever 
were to be shown to the Queen, and (I have no doubt) 
secretly gave instructions for as many difficulties as possible 
to be thrown in her way. That there were many difficulties 
which should never have beset the travel of a Royal Person- 
age, and much less the Queen of England, I and Bergami had 
full experience ; and without his robust foreign language, and, 
perchance, my cantankerous mouth, we had not progressed 
even at the poor pace we achieved. As it was, the journey 
took us a month ; so you will see that when I covered the 
same in nine days after the King's death, I carried full sail. 

At Moulhard Lady Anne Hamilton and Mr. Alderman 
Wood met us. Although the former was a person I ever 
avoided, I could not help being pleased and amused to see 
her now. Pleased because the presence of such a ^Dragonne 
de vertue'* (as Her Majesty called her) afforded much satis- 
faction to the Queen, and amused at the dead set the elderly 
lady made at Count Bergami and the hardly inferior atten- 
tion she was pleased to bestow on myself ! Indeed, she was 
so condescending as to engage me in a conversation on poli- 
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tics, and thrash out the questions of the National Debt and 
Public Expenditure, giving me some sound advice as to how 
I was to vote on several fiscal matters in the House. 

Taking the route by Melun and Abbeville, so as to avoid 
passing through Paris, we reached St. Omer on the evening of 
the Slst of May, to find Mr. Brougham had not arrived. Here 
the Queen engaged lodgings at the Hotel de FAncienne Poste^ 
and owing to her fatigue was compelled to keep to her bed 
all the next day. In the meantime a courier arrived from 
Mr. Brougham announcing his speedy coming, but with no 
excuses or explanation given for his remissness in not having 
been there first. 

He arrived two days later, accompanied by Lord Hutchin- 
son, who was an intimate and confidential friend of the King, 
and the bearer of a proposition from His Majesty for the 
Queen^s consideration. 

The Queen gave them an interview at once. She made a 
special toilette for the occasion, wearing a rich twilled sarcenet 
pelisse of pence colour, lined with Royal ermine, and one of 
the fashionable Leghorn willow hats then in vogue. I have 
seldom seen her look better, for the settled melancholy of her 
face had{ given way to (what I may call) the Brunswick fire 
and eagerness, and it was plain to see she was nerved for the 
interview. 

Mr. Brougham introduced Lord Hutchinson with the 
remark that he was sincerely anxious to serve Her Majesty'*s 
interests to the best of his ability^ and the bearer of a 
message from the King. 

* A message ?' cried Her Majesty, * No, no, my Lord — ^no 
conversation for me! Vot you haf to say, put it in de 
writing! Your Master and Ourself are at war. And Ve 
haf too often found de memory of conversations is short, 
and do not agree !^ 

She bathed him in a cold contempt as she spoke, for he 
had once been a friend of hers before he went over to the 
Xing. 
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^ But, Madam,^ he protested, * in so delicate a matter and 
with such difficult negotiations, where many points have to be 
met as they arise, the pourparlers would be more conveniently 
conducted in conversation.' 

*Dat is a form of convenience, my Lord, vich do not 
commend itself to Us,' said the Queen, with scarce veiled 
sarcasm. * Ve do request you to state vot you haf to say in 
de writing — at vonce. Ve vill gif it Our consideration. Come 
you here to-morrow afternoon at four of de clock, and Ve 
vJU haf Our answer ready.** And with a wave of her hand 
terminated the interview. 

With that his Lordship and Mr. Brougham retired, as they 
had come, in company, leaving Her Majesty with the feeling, 
which she did not disguise, that they were an ill-matched 
couple to hunt together in such a chase. But here she did 
Mr. Brougham an injustice, as he proved by his subsequent 
conduct of her affairs, though sadly lacking in discretion in 
this conjunction. 

No sooner were they departed than the Queen sent for 
Bergami and Vassali, to give them their conge. And this 
she did publicly in the presence of all the members of her 
suite. Her dismissal of them was so natural and unaffected 
that I vow I often wished all her enemies could have 
witnessed it ! 

* My friends,' she said, speaking in the French tongue, and 
with great dignity, * the time has come when we must part. 
After many dangers you have delivered my person safely into 
the care of the representatives of my People. You have 
served me well and faithfully. To you, mon Comte'' (address- 
ing Bergami), ' I am under special obligations, for I believe 
that, under Providence, you have saved my life on more than 
one occasion, and your unceasing care has banished anxiety 
from many an hour of danger. And you, too. Count Vassali, 
I am beholden to you for the zealous and honourable way in 
which you have discharged your duties. Gentlemen, the 
Queen of England thanks you both.' 
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So saying, she extended her hand to each of them in turn, 
and, kneeling, they kissed it, Vassali very white, and the 
tears rolling down Bergami^s whiskered cheeks in the ^ef 
and agitation that shook him, who, although he was an 
adventurer, was not without the instincts of a true cavalier, 
and possessed the emotional Italian character. 

Late the next afternoon, which was Sunday, Mr. Brougham 
called alone, bringing a letter from Lord Hutchinson contain- 
ing His Majesty'^s proposals and handed it to the Queen ; but 
she would not accept it, telling him to read the contents. 

The letter is well known, for a copy has been published, and 
may be read by any who chooses. Wherefore I will not 
transcribe it in full, but merely content myself with saying 
that the King'^s proposals, approved by his Ministers, were 
that fifty thousand pounds a year should be settled on the 
Queen for her lifetime, in return for which Her Majesty was 
to undertake and promise never to assume the style or title 
of Queen, or any title attached to the Royal Family of 
England ; and, furthermore, to bind herself never to set foot 
in the United Kingdom again. 

On the other hand, it threatened her with prosecution on 
account of her past conduct if she presumed to return to 
England, and specifically informed her that if she were so ill- 
advised as to disregard this warning, there would be an end 
to all negotiation and compromise. 

Her Majesty was, at this moment, suspicious of Mr. 
Brougham, inasmuch as he had crossed in the same boat, 
travelled in the same chaise, and was putting up at the same 
inn as Lord Hutchinson, and this feeling prevailing, caused 
her to decide to receive him and listen to the letter of 
proposals in the presence of witnesses ; and Mr. Wood and 
myself being selected for this capacity, I can tell you what 
occurred from my own observation. 

Whilst Mr. Brougham read the letter. Her Majesty stood 
facing him, eyeing his features with keen, inquiring glances, 
and (as her trembling frame indicated) restraining her indignant 
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anger with the greatest difficulty. When he had finished she 
asked him in a well-controlled voice : 

* And, pray, what is your opinion of these proposals, Mr. 
Attorney-general ?' 

Mr. Brougham glanced up and caught the expression on 
her face. I could have sworn, and after revelation proved it, 
that he had come with the intention of pressing their accepta- 
tion on her. But fearless advocate, great man and great 
genius though he were, his power of diplomacy transcended 
all his other qualities, and he could retreat from danger as 
well as push an advantage to the cannon^s mouth of debate. 
There was a something in the Queen^s grim expression before 
which his hardihood died away ; his deep-set eyes, after one 
duel with hers, dropped ; his long, determined upper lip 
broke from its stern setting and wavered; his lean face 
flushed, as does a man's who is found in a false position. He 
stammered and shuffled— I tell you Brougham stammered and 
shuffled, which no one had believed possible did they not 
witness it ! — and then changed front. 

*The conditions are not such as I could advise Your 
Majesty to accept,' he said. But the Queen knew, and we 
two witnesses knew, that he had come there to support them. 

' Soh,' 'twas all Her Majesty vouchsafed. 

^At the same time,' argued Mr. Brougham, with the 
resource of a lawyer, * it is open for Your Majesty to propose 
counter conditions.' 

* Soh.' 

* It will not commit Your Majesty in any way, for your 
legal advisers, of course, are responsible.' 

*Soh.' 

*And Your Majesty knows best,' he went on, gathering 
courage, and with a peculiar inflection in his voice and a 
hidden meaning in his words, * what policy is best fitted to your 
real situation,'^ 

^ Ach !' cried the Queen, and blazed out at him, as Elizabeth 
might have done. 'Our real siktation! Damn me, Mr. 
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Attorney-general, but I vill gif you de knowledge you do not 
apparently possess of de real sUuaHon. Dis day I set out for 
England. In London, and in London only, vill I consent to 
listen to de proposals of de King of England. Dat is my 
answer. Dat is de real situation ! Write ^ — she pointed im- 
periously to materials set out ready — '"D^ Queen of Engkmd 
viU treat xAd de King of England m London^ and no oder 
place r And date you it ^^Jive o'*clocky dis fourth day of June^ 
1820." Write you, write you — vite ! vitel and I vill sign !' 

Mr. Brougham stumbled into the chair, and never, I think, 
fashioned his letters so ill in all his life before, or after ! For 
you might say there was a whirlwind raging in that room as 
he wrote! Her Majesty had thrown off all restraint; she 
was sweeping up and down the floor, swirling and brandishing 
her arms, stamping her feet, swinging round, impatiently, at 
every turn, as if to meet a new antagonist. I tell you that 
she filled the chamber with the intensity and volume of her 
passion, filled it with her guttural German curses, filled 
it with the indignation of an insulted and outraged Queen. 
Wood and I drew back to give her the clear-way, and I vow 
the Alderman^s knees were knocking together! And for 
Mr. Brougham, did I assure you he was wincing at every 
turn, as if he were expecting a box on the ears, I shall but 
be telling you the truth, although you will not believe me ! 
And yet I will swear he had his strategy disposed to shield 
his head with his hands if the attack came, which he feared 
as much as suspected ! 

I had often seen my dear Mistress in her angry moods, and 
if I have not told you of them, it is because they did not 
become her, and I would rather give you the picture which I 
have attempted to draw. But she truly had the impatience 
and the fire of a Brunswicker, and when these were grafted on 
the impotence of the womanly person, they could only find an 
outlet in these mad gusts of wayward action instead of in 
swords or blows. And when they took possession of her she 
was assiu*edly a woman possessed ! 
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Slowly, and with conspicuous nervousness, Mr. Brougham 
composed his letter, and then rose from the chair. 

^ Vot haf you wrote ?^ demanded the Queen, coming up and 
standing in front of him, her arms akimbo on her hips, the 
perspiration clotting the curls on her forehead. * Read T 

He obeyed her, with shuffle and cough again apparent in 
his attitude and speech. 

She listened as attentively as a fire-eater anticipating an 
insult ; but Mr. Brougham had confined himself almost to her 
very words, and left no room for disapproval. With a con- 
temptuous grunt she seized the pen, and dashed her bold, firm 
signature across the top of the sheet, ^ Caroline, Queen.^ 

* Return dat answer to de King's envoy, and bid him 
deliver it to his master.' 

Mr. Brougham sanded the wet ink, folded the sheet, sealed 
and superscribed it, the Queen looking on all the time. And 
when it was finished, to his and our astonishment her manner 
suddenly changed, and with a toss of her head, ^ De business 
is over,' she said, ' and now, Mr. Attorney-general, you vill 
dine vid me.** 

*May I bring Lord Hutchinson with me, please Your 
Majesty ?' asked Mr. Brougham, with a singular absence of 
tact. 

* Dat you never sail f declared the Queen. * I do not eat 
salt vid Lord Hutchinson — votever you do,'' It was a home 
thrust, clothed in Oriental metaphor, that was not lost on 
Mr. Brougham. 

He bowed. And then, ' I hope, at least, Your Majesty will 
see him, and give him his cong^. He comes in the capacity 
of an ambass£ulor.' 

^ Den bring him in at vonce, and I vill dismiss him.' 

Mr. Brougham left the chamber, and shortly returned with 

Lord Hutchinson, to whom, after a few formal words, Her 

Majesty gave notification he was at liberty to depcurt, and 

he retired, evidently much chagrined at the failure of his 
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An hour later dinner was served, and Her Majesty 
honoured Mr. Brougham with taking his arm. She now 
treated him as a subject and a gentleman of high station, 
chatting on many matters not germane to the occasion of 
their meeting, whilst Lady Anne Hamilton introduced 
political subjects not unconnected with finance, and cross- 
questioned both Mr. Brougham and myself on our orthodoxy 
in relation to the vote on the Budget. As it happened we 
had both gone into the same lobby on one or two questions 
in Supply, and we became allies against her. But, faith ! she 
beat us both, and made Her Majesty laugh heartily at the 
way she did it. In short, you may say that, after the squall, 
the wind had shifted fair, and everything betokened a 
pleasant evening, when some chance sdlusion was made to 
Lord Hutchinson^s departure, and Mr. Brougham observed 
that his Lordship could not leave until the arrival of a 
courier expected from Paris. 

Now, the truth of this was that he said ^ Calais,' but Her 
Majesty misunderstood it for * Paris'; at least, so Mr. 
Brougham declared to me afterwards, though, if you ask me, 
the word I, too, heard was * Paris.** It had the effect of 
giving the Queen alarm, who yet kept her countenance with 
a perfect self-control. But, as a fact, she conceived that the 
arrival of a courier from the capital of a country whose 
Government was so friendly to the King, and (as their recent 
behaviour had shown) so inimical to herself, prognosticated 
danger ; that, in short, it might be some vile plot to intercept 
her journey, under pretence she was not provided with a 
passport. 

Rising from the table. Her Majesty motioned to me to 
give her my arm, and said she would leave Mr. Brougham 
to finish his wine, and expect him presently in the draw- 
ing-room to coffee. And with that withdrew slowly and 
calmly. 

But no sooner gotten out of the room, and the door closed 
behind us, than she clutched my arm half-fainting — ^it 
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the only time in my life I ever beheld Caroline of Brunswick 
afraid ! — and cried she in agitation : 

^ Shimmy ! Shimmy ! Quick, quick ! Order my chariot 
to be got ready dis instant ! And mount you a horse and 
gallop forward to Calais, and see dat dere is a change of 
horses ready for me on de road. And engage a packet-boat, 
de ver' first you do come upon, to carry me dis night to 
England. For^ by Gott ! dere is danger in dat courier from 
Paris r 

I carried out her commands with the utmost alacrity. 
Within five minutes I was galloping down the Calais road. 
No sooner had I left her than Her Majesty, under some excuse, 
summoned Mr. Wood from his wine, and with Lady Anne 
Hamilton and Annette in her carriage, and Hieronymous and 
Erackeler in a chaise behind her, set out with all speed for 
the port. 

But as she drove out of the yard of the Inn, she could not 
resist leaving this sarcastic message for Mr. Brougham (who 
was a little thick over his wine), that * the Queen would drink 
coffee with him in London instead of in the drawing-room !' 

At eleven of the night, witb the packet-boat Prince Leopold 
chartered, I met Her Majesty at the outskirts of Calais, and 
told her everything was ready, except that the tide would not 
serve to get out of the harbour till six o'clock the next 
morning. But that I had arranged for the boat to be warped 
out into the middle of the harbour, and under the protection 
of the English flag she would be perfectly safe. 

^ Well done !^ she cried, and was then pleased to add, too 
graciously : ' Shimmy ever does do my business vid his big 
best possible, and dat is better dan any von else^s !' 

Hearing about the state of the tide, Mr. Wood ventured 
to propose to Her Majesty to repose at D'Estaing's fine 
hotel, and embark the next morning. 

*No, no !' cried the Queen. * Drive straight to the quay. I 
do sleep dis night under de British flag, and no oder." 
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The horses were whipped on and the quay reached, and 
by the light of the chariof s lanthoms the Queen of England 
picked her way through the dust and rubbish, and across the 
plank gangway on to the packet-boat. 

* Dere !^ she exclaimed, as soon as her foot touched the 
deck, ^ now I can breathe freely ! Now I am protected by 
de English laws! And a fig for dat courier from Paris f 
Then, turning to me : ^ Shimmy, you are a sailor. I do ask 
you to keep de vatch all night. And if dere is any attempt 
made to board de ship, repel it, Shimmy, and cut adrift — 
cut adrift ! Promise me. Shimmy, dat you vill protect your 
Queen !' 

And so you see the great honour fell to me — ^her humble 
Charity boy — to escort My Lady Kind and Bountiful and 
Good to the Jason^ frigate, when it bore her away fipom 
England, and also to the packet-boat Prince Leopold when 
she was returning, Queen of the Land. Twas a strange 
coincidence, as you must think, and yet happened even as I 
have told it you. 

All that night I kept watch, with the gangway up, sen- 
tinels posted, and the strictest orders to prevent any com- 
munication from the shore. At one o'*clock of the mom 
came a hail. It was a courier for Her Majesty, with de- 
spatches from Mr. Brougham and Lord Hutchinson. I hove 
a line into the boat, and bade the man bend on his letters, 
and so got them aboaixi, he swearing they were of the most 
urgent importance. 

So I took it upon me to send them down into the cabin, 
where the Queen was reposing on a mattress laid on the deck. 
She chanced to be awake, and, having read the despatches, 
sent out word * She would not trust Mr. Brougham ' (who 
implored her to return, if only for tJie night, to D'Estain^s 
hotel, himself guaranteeing her from harm), and to tell Lord 
Hutchinson, who begged Her Majesty to wait at Calais until 
he could send an express to the King and get further in- 
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structions, that ^the Queen saw no reason to alter her 
course/ 

At six o'^clock the next morning, before Her Majesty had 
risen, I worked the packet out of hcurbour, the wind very 
foul and dead in our teeth, and short tacks necessary. And 
so we went about and about till eleven o'^clock, when the 
Queen came on deck, and, looking aloft, bowed to the flag. 

At which very moment the wind shifted to the south, the 
most favourable one we could desire ! 

And so, with a fair wind astern of us and England ahead, 
the Prince Leopold carried the Queen of England to her 
Kingdom. 

And to her King. 

And the Kingdom was palpitating to welcome her. 

And the Sling to accomplish her ruin. 



CHAPTER XXI 

ENGLAND'S WELCOME 

At one o'clock on Monday, the 6th of June, Her Majesty'*s 
foot touched British soil again, after an exile of nearly six 
years, and, in the absence of orders to the contrary, the 
garrison at Dover saluted the Queen with a royal salvo, 
whilst from the crowded shore there broke the thunders of 
multitudinous cheers. 

Her Majesty, who was leaning on the arm of Mr. Alderman 
Wood, was visibly affected by the fervour and sincerity of 
this reception. Hers was a heart hard as iron when opposed 
by contumely or tested by ill-treatment, but melted quickly 
by kindness. Even so now, as she stopped and bowed before 
this gust of enthusiasm, and then slowly made her way 
towards the carriage provided for her, amidst cries, particu- 
larly from the vast number of well-drest old and young 
females who had assembled, of * God bkss herP — * She hath a 
fioble spirit /' — * She must be innocent P 

On seating herself in the carriage the populace crowded on 
all sides, and in a twinkling removed the horses, and drew 
the vehicle themselves to the Ship Inn, preceded by music and 
flags becuing loyal inscriptions, and saluted her with loud 
a^cclamations as she passed into the building. 

After a short repose the Queen started for Canterbury at 
six o'clock, it being arranged she should sleep there on her 
way to London. In her carriage were Lady Anne Hamilton, 
Annette, and Mr. Wood. The conjunction of her Ladyship 
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and the Alderman led to an incident very ludicrous, were it 
not ill-timed. The worthy Wood, who was as vulgar as he 
was honest, appropriated the back seat of the carriage next 
to the Queen, to the intense indignation of Lady Anne, a 
Duke's daughter, who yet dared not exhibit her annoyance 
in public, and was compelled to smirk and smile her best, 
with anger, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness bubbling 
and seething in her soul against the civic magnate ! And for 
the durability of her ill-temper you may read (and smile at) 
her opinion of Mr. Alderman Wood in her book, wherein she 
doth scourge that hapless individual, and naively let the cat of 
her cantanker out of the bag by her reference to this very 
incident I am telling you about! 

At Canterbury, Sittingboume, Chatham, Gravesend, Dart- 
ford, and all the lesser villages on the road, the Queen was 
welcomed by vociferous multitudes shouting, ' Lmiff live our 
graciotis Queen P to whom she responded by showing her face 
at the window, and waving her handkerchief, and (not to be 
remiss in her own loyalty) did several times remind the popu- 
lace of the respect due to their King, and herself gave them 
an example by crying, ' Long live King George the Fourth P 
the which was, I take it, more an expression of her pious 
duty than her pleasing desire ! 

On the afternoon of the 6th an untoward accident occurred 
at Shooter's Hill. One of the horses dragging the Queen's 
chariot fell, «md there was considerable confusion and some 
danger to herself. A like mischance had also happened — I 
should have mentioned it before — as we were entering the 
town of St. Omer four days previously. From this repetition 
my Lady Anne Hamilton — with her singular ineptitude for 
saying things nobody wishes to be told — must draw a croaking 
omen ! I vow to you that woman, from first to last, was a 
Spoil-sport, a Kill-joy, and a Dragoness of Dismality — con- 
found her ! 

The delay this occasioned gave time for the people to 
congregate, and by the time we reached Greenwich there were 
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gathered in Her Majesty's track the most marvellous escort 
and train of loyal subjects that ever any Queen hived since 
the days of good Queen Bess, when Greenwich was a Royal 
Seat, and famous for its aquatic spectacles and festivals. 
Here my Mistress sought a little rest at the Green Many but 
was presently prevailed upon to exhibit herself at the 
windows, and respond to the clamorous greetings <^ the 
populace. She was drest soberly in a black twilled 
sarcenet gown, a fur tippet and ruff, with a hat of black 
satin and feathers, so that there might be no flaunting of 
bright colours on her part, or any gay show of ostentation. 

A little later Her Majesty resumed her journey, preceded 
and followed by a cavalcade estimated to stretch over three 
miles of roadway, her route being cleared for her by a Brigade 
of mounted gentlemen. Crossing over Westminster Bridge, 
the intention had been to proceed to South Audley Street 
(where the Queen was to lodge in a house belonging to 
Mr. Alderman Wood) by way of Piccadilly; but her self- 
constituted escort, either by accident or design, selected the 
route by Pall Mall, which carried the Royal chariot past 
Carlton House. 

Taken unawares, and overawed by the concourse, the 
sentries at the King's residence presented arms, agreeable to 
the impulse which, through the entire city, had caused every 
hat to be respectfully doffed, in most cases voluntarily, but, 
where there was a churlish reluctance, by compulsion. 

Thus slowly, and in regal state. Queen Caroline completed 
her home-coming. Arriv^ at 77, South Audley Street, she at 
once ascended to the drawing-room on the first floor, where 
tea was served ; and after she had refreshed herself, consented 
to appear on the bdcony in response to the plaudits of the 
crowd. The street was one dense mass of human beings 
stretching away in a compact mass into all the side streets. 
Suddenly there rose a roar that was taken up and re-edioed 
by the many thousands out of sight, but within hearing. It 
was the occasion of Her Majesty stepping out on to the 
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balcony and walking from one end to the other and back. 
Her bearing as she did so was noble and attractive, and 
there was a fixed courage in her eye, as with graceful bows 
and dignified acknowledgments she accepted London's 
homage. 

That evening Lord Liverpool in the House of Lords and 
Lord Castlereagh in the Commons presented messages from 
the King officially announcing the arrival of the Queen in 
England, and stating that His Majesty thought it right to 
communicate to his noble Lords and Faithful Commons 
certain papers relating to the Queen's conduct abroad, to 
which he wished to call their earliest attention. 

The papers in question were contained in a sealed Green 
Bag, and consisted of the Report of the Milan Commission, 
and the information obtained or invented by His M«gesty's 
spies. 

And that was His Majesty's welcome to the Queen of 
England ! 

I have not the intention to lead you step by step through 
all the negotiations, the diplomacy, the double-dealing, or 
along the paths miry and muddy — notwithstanding they were 
hedged by the plaudits of the multitude — through which the 
Queen had to pick her way. 'Twas a period and a persecu- 
tion that quickened the public pulse, and there were moments 
when England was almost in the throes of a Civil War. For 
all this time there was a King's Party, and although 
numerically insignificant it was politically powerful, and any 
one man of it equal to a hundred of the Queen's adherents, so 
far as social influence went. A King's Party as unscrupulous 
as it was powerful, that loosed the military on London, with 
the Life Guards to charge the ' mob ' — as it was the fashion 
to call the people — and the streets iaraversed night and day 
by patrols for a week and more after the Queen's currival. 
And for the flood of filth that soon came to be let loose in 
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picture tracts and political pamphlets, I tell you those 
foul-money'd cowards could not have paid more to their 
printers, or hired authors more disgusting in their language, 
had they educated a Billingsgate fish-wife to write in order 
that she might vilify a customer who doubted of the fresh- 
ness of her fish, and used gold type for printing her abuse. 

In the middle of June there was an abortive attempt at a 
compromise, which the Queen considered it as her duty to 
offer, even at the risk of appearing to seek it, which she did 
not. The Duke of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh acted 
for the King, and Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman for Her 
Majesty. They met at Lord Castlereagh's house in St. 
James'^s Square to exchange their protocols, but nothing 
came of it, and on the fifth anniversary of the Battle of 
Waterloo it was announced in the Houses of Parliament that 
the negotiations between the King and Queen had failed. 

And now the Queen sent a communication to the Speaker for 
presentation to the House of Commons, announcing that, ^ in 
consequence of the measures pursued against her honour and 
her peace for some time by secret agents abroad,"* she felt 
compelled to address them. And proceeded to declare she 
courted an investigation of her conduct so long as it was an 
open and not a secret one, as was threatened, knowing that 
all the b£ise charges must fall to the ground, as had all 
previous libels during the past fourteen years. And, in con- 
clusion, registered her solemn protest against the omission of 
her name from the liturgy, and the refusal of an answer or 
any attention to her application for a Royal residence in 
London, as befitted her station. 

This message was received with repeated cheers by the 
Opposition when it was read to the House by Mr. Brougham. 
A debate followed in which, to the discomfiture of the 
Ministers and the confusion of Castlereagh, Mr. Canning, 
President of the India Board, made a most eloquent speech on 
Her Majesty's behalf, exclaiming once in his intensity : * So 
help me God, I will never put myself in the situation of an 
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accuser towards the Queen !' And to his honour and credit 
risqued the displeasure of the King and the cold shoulders of 
his fellow-members in the Cabinet, and preserved that proper 
attitude to the end. 

Very soon after this was taken the second step in the 
tragic drama for the Queen's undoing. Lord Liverpool 
moved that the contents of the sealed Green Bag — the lying 
venom spawned by the spies and common informers who were 
examined by the Milan Commission — should be submitted to 
a Secret Committee of fifteen members of the House of Lords 
for a Report. The resolution was carried by a majority of 
fifteen and a Committee appointed, which contained several 
notorious enemies of the Queen. 

On the 4th of July this Secret Committee presented its 
Report, declaring the necessity of ulterior proceedings against 
Her Majesty, and Lord Liverpool forthwith introduced into 
the Upper House a BUI of Pains and Penalties^ or, in other 
words, a Bill for the Degradation and Divorce of the Queen 
of England at the suit of a husband who was the most 
notoriously unfaithful and incontinent in all England ! 

And so, after twenty years of stealthy and pertinacious 
striving, the First Gentleman in Europe accomplished his 
desire, and set his Consort up in the common pillory ! 

Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, Deputy Usher of the Black Rod, 
waited upon Her Majesty to inform her of the decision of the 
Lords. She received him with great calmness, heard what he 
had to say, and replied : 

^ The King and I will not meet in this world ; but I hope 
we shall in the next — '' (and, pointing her hand to Heaven, 
added with great emphasis) ' where Justice will be rendered 
to me !' 

Aye, there, and there only ! 

All this harrowing persecution had its effect on the public 
mind. With each new insult levied at her the popularity of 
the Queen increased. The vitriol of her enemies served as 
oil to add fuel to the fervour of her adherents. When she 
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took her airings abroad, she was cheered amazingly, and 
oftentimes the multitude, in their excited loyalty, would un- 
horse her carriage in the public parks or streets, and drag it 
themselves. 

Once, when I was in attendance, the Queen chanced to 
meet the Princess Sophia on the same road, riding in a 
chariot and four with outriders. Her Royal Highness 
studiously refrained from any recognition of Her Majesty. 
This was observed by some of the populace, who stopped the 
Princess's chariot, and, with clamorous shouts of disapproba- 
tion towards her person, compelled her coachman and footmen 
to take off their hats to the Queen, and there might have 
been a riot but for Her Majesty'^s presence of mind in order- 
ing her coachman to drive on with all despatch. 

On the other hand, neither the King nor his Ministers 
could go abroad without being hooted. There was a great 
prejudice against the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of 
Hertford, the Marquis of Anglesey, and Lord Sidmouth in 
particular, towards whom the general feeling was very bitter, 
and the windows of their houses broke with stones. The 
Duke was ever most rudely assailed, and on one occasion 
compelled to take off his hat and cry, ^ God save the Queen !** 
which he did with an ill -grace, and added : ^ And may all your 
wives be like her !' Truly a saying worthy, by accident, of 
so great a personality, although not meant in the spirit and 
sense that I attach to it. That is to say, the Duke, esteemed 
the greatest warrior we ever possessed after Marlborough, con- 
ceiveid he was insulting the people with his sarcasm. But look 
you, in the first place, his Grace was no man to sneer at a 
woman, who was so notoriously under their thumbs ; and, in the 
second place, Caroline of Brunswick possessed a moral courage 
and a personal bravery in no wise inferior to the Duke's, and 
had the people of England been blessed with wives as brave 
as she, then truly the country would have been an Amazonian 
land, and your scurvy House of I^rds swept out of existence 
— as it deserved to be ! 
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On the ISth of July came a passing triumph for the Queen. 
In May the King had proclaimed his Coronation for the first 
day of August, and brought all the resources of his exquisite 
taste and splendid sartorial genius to decide on the particular 
style of buttons, and strings, and tapes, and gew-gaws, and 
wigs, and curls, and furbelows to be worn on that solemn 
occasion. It was said His Majesty aspired to establish the 
Coronation Fashion and Equipment for all future Kings of 
England, thinking there could never be bom another to equal 
Greorge the Magnificent in settling the art of the Tailor and 
the Barber. (Was it not he who held a Privy Council to 
consider the claims of Pantaloons and Trousers as contrasted 
with one another? And summoned a Jury of Matrons to 
give their advice on the question of delicacy?) But the 
harvest of his fertile brain was not to be garnered so soon. 
For now, without rhyme or reason, with no excuse offered, 
with the sweet unreasonability of a Ministry that retains 
ofiice after an adverse vote, he countermanded the Proclama- 
tion for the Coronation, that all the world was agog for, and 
* {or divers weighty reasons ' postponed the Ceremony ^ until 
Our Royal Will and Pleasure shall be further signified 
thereon.' If ever a sleeve truly held laughter, you had but to 
put your ears to those belonging to the coats of the gentlemen 
who served Her Majesty, which, although they might not 
have been cut after a fashion approved by the King of 
Fashion, could still afford you very sound cachinnation ! 

The Bill of Pains and Penalties was fixed for the 17th of 
August. Up to the first week in that month Her Majesty 
resided in a house she had taken for herself in Portman 
Street, but now removed to Brandenburgh House, a large 
villa late the residence of the Margravine of Anspach (the 
mother of Mr. Keppel Craven), and situated at Hammersmith, 
on the banks of the Thames. The Queen's departure was the 
signal for a great display of public enthusiasm, the whole 
street being filled with carriages and persons anxious to see 
Her Majesty before she quitted the Capital for the country. 
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The road to Hammersmith was also completely lined with 
people, ladies at every window waving white pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and only one cry heard — * God save the Queen V 

And so she passed Westward, in the track of the setting 
sun ! And took up her residence in the house wherein she 
was to die or ever a year and a day had passed ! 

Well, now I must give you a little of my own story that 
has been laid by whilst I discoursed these matters. 

As soon as the Queen was established in London I returned 
to my residence in Bloomsbury, but with the honour conferred 
on me to act as Her Majesty'^s Extra Equerry when my Parlia- 
mentary duties permitted. Sir William Gell, who was now 
Chamberlain and in charge of the Queen's household, was ever 
a good friend of mine ; so it came to this, that I arranged my 
own hours when it would be practicable for me to be in 
attendance, smd in his ordering of the arrangements he 
conformed to my convenience. 

I need scarce tell you that so far as my Parliamentary 
labours were concerned, I did what was in my power to 
further the Queen's cause. But this was not difficult, for, 
irrespective of party, the House of Commons carried a large 
majority in favour of Her Majesty, inasmuch as it was 
subservient to the electors, «uid few dared go contrariwise to 
the expressed opinion of the commonalty unless they sat for 
close boroughs. 

Surges was an early caller at my house when I returned. 
We had kept up a correspondence during the time I was 
abroad, for, with all his faults, he was a man I ever did love, 
and do still, and now in my old age my best friend. When 
his letters reached me in Italy I did not fail to acquaint my 
sister of who my correspondent was. At the which she could 
not disguise her feelings of interest, though allowing herself 
to give no actual expression to them. Well, I just mentioned 
the receipt of each letter, casually, as it were, but never gave 
her a message from him of the many that he sent, the simple 
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reference to him being sufficient. As I could see when Annette 
began to scan my eyes after the arrival of a budget to find 
out whether I had heard from him. 

I wanted nothing more favourable than that, and the more 
she scanned my face the less information I afforded her. For 
your prize is easiest captured when you make pretence to be 
steering another course, and keep your colours down. And 
there was Annette's pride to be taken into consideration, who 
had been twice jilted. Or if not jilted, certainly treated in 
such a way as no woman readily forgives. 

I saw with satisfaction that she was again allowing herself 
to think about Surges without indignation, and no request to 
me not to mention his name. When I returned to England 
Winsome and I talked the matter over a good deal ; for 
Surges had won my wife over to his side, who was his absolute 
enemy at first, by the modesty and diplomacy of his 
behaviour. He was now a constant visitor at our house, and 
like to spoil my eldest son, and hinting he would esteem it a 
privilege to stand Godfather to the child that was coming 
and soon arrived. And was a boy, and called Hastings 
Surges Tempest, after him. So you see we were comrades 
again. 

It was about the middle of July that the child was 
christened, and up to this time there had been no meeting 
between Annette and Surges, for she was kept in close 
attendance on Her Majesty, who was the greatest obstacle of 
any in Surges' way. But Annette was necessitated to come 
to the ceremony of naming our last-bom ; and so was asked, 
with a hint given her that Colonel Surges would be there in 
his capacity as Godfather, so that she might find some excuse 
to avoid coming, unless she desired it. To which she 
replied that ' Of course she was coming to see my child 
christened.' 

Whereupon I took courage. Winsome, you must under- 
stand, was in no state of health to be agitated at this time, 
or the thing would have been accomplished much sooner ; but 
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the last few weeks before her Ijdng-in she was in too nervous 
a condition to be allowed any excitement. I asked Annette 
if she would stand Grodmother. To which she replied she 
was surprised I had not asked her before, and would have 
taken it very ill of me had I failed to do so now. By which 
you may see all was working well. And, indeed, worked out 
just as Winsome and I hoped it would: Annette there at the 
christening, and Surges there, and the loving cup to go 
round and be drunk by both of them, and the past forgot, 
and hope for the future. 

I admired Surges for his behaviour that day, who, being 
present first in the room, advanced when Annette entered, 
and, holding out his hand as frankly as you might wish, 
* Miss Tempest," said he, * if you will give me your hand in 
friendship I shall esteem it a very noble kindness on your 
part.** 

And she gave him her hand without a word, nor ever asked 
an explanation from him. Twas very sweet and forgiving of 
my sister, I vow, who had the Tempest temper, evil when 
roused, but amazing tender when appealed to. Not that I 
would have you suppose that I myself claim to possess it, 
saving the evil part. Otherwise I believe I am no tenderer- 
hearted than my fellow-men. 

Well, the christening (which was performed in our drawing- 
room, so that Winsome might be present) went off with great 
eclat. We had a fine company present, for my wife was one 
who gathered many friends around her, and I had my fellow- 
members from Ireland, whose politics and mine brought us 
together in a brotherhood that rejoiced in common when a 
young patriot was bom, to think here was another man-child 
come to stand up for the Race. 

And I vow it was a pretty sight to see Annette hand the 
babe to the clergyman for to be baptized ; and Surges stand- 
ing respectfully by, and devouring her with his eyes, and 
answering the responses in a clerkly tone, and comporting 
himself most proper and Godfatherly. And when the 
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ceremony was over, Annette must needs hold his godson up 
for him to kiss. But in my private opinion it was the hand 
of her who held it that he slyly kissed, and not Hastings 
junior at all, at all ! 

But whatever he did, that kiss brought them close together 
again, and Winsome'^s pale face lighted as she spied the 
happening, and she glanced at me and smiled. And things 
went very well. 

Only liiat My Lady Kind and Bountiful and Good was now 
in sore straits, nearing the agony of her trial. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE PEACOCK'S FEATHER 

When the Queen moved to Brandenburgh House she 
requested me to attend her there, and go into residence, 
desiring my full services as her Equerry, the which. Winsome 
being now recovered, I was able and anxious to render. For 
Her Majesty had fallen into a grievous state of health, her 
nerves shattered by the cruel mental torture she was compelled 
to endure, to whom no specific information was vouchsafed 
with regard to the charges to be pressed against her, but only 
a thousand rumours circulated, and her position made the 
more intolerable by the uncertainty and exaggeration of what 
was to happen. But through it all she carried herself, 
in public, with the splendid courage of her race, showing a 
brave front to the world notwithstanding that, in private, 
her humiliated heart was shook with emotion, and her eyes 
weeping scalding tears of shame and misery. 

I cannot tell you all the rumours that jostled each other, 
like foul bats disturbed from a cave. There was gossip about 
the witnesses, who were being imported (as you might say) by 
the shipload, and mobbed at Dover on landing whenever they 
were recognised, and forced to proceed to London by stealth 
and unfrequented by-roads, and enter the capital at midnight 
when the city slept. Some of them so low in their breeding, 
and so foul and repulsive in their personal habits, that those 
who had been engaged to give them lodging refused to do so, 
and they had to be secretly shipped back to the Continent by 
way of Harwich, as instruments too dirty for the job ! 

[ 300 ] 
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Then there was a very disquieting report that an Italian 
priest was being brought to England for the purpose of 
absolving the King's Witnesses from the sin of perjury, so 
that they might swear lies at large, with no danger to their 
souls ! 

Again, it was said huge bribes had been given to secure 
respectable witnesses, two at least being retained at a fee of 
One Hundred Pounds a month each. And for the accommo- 
dation of all the wretches there were special buildings erected 
in Cotton Yard, adjoining the House of Lords (into which 
they might be smuggled without necessity to face the people), 
all closed round with a barricade, the windows nailed fast, 
and only one entrance thereto from the river, and that 
guarded by sentinels from His Majesty's Guards. Within, 
accommodation for some hundred persons, and a great stock of 
victuals, liquor, and provisions laid up, lest the populace 
should blockade the place. 

Finally, there was a Spy-Master, a most mysterious person- 
age never to be seen, yet ever in evidence by the rumoui-s 
that gathered around him. You might ascribe to him 
supernatural powers by the strange things he was credited 
with having effected. Letters stole, libels circulated against 
the Queen, rehearsals gone through of the Trial for the correct 
manufacture of evidence, witnesses brought from the grave 
or at least produced who were thought to be dead, the un- 
accountable disappearance of others who were not favourable 
to the King's cause, conversations overheard, and those who 
took part in them warned by anonymous letters — I tell you 
there was nothing he was not believed to be at the bottom of, 
with his threats, and bribes, and secret promises and plottings. 
He was said to be an unfrocked parson named Dr. Valpy — 
a very Jesuit at intrigue, and a drill-sergeant, to boot, in the 
way he domineered it over his witnesses, and saw to the disci- 
pline and due subordination of the villains under him^ not 
one of whom could leave their confinement without his written 
order. 
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Oh, I tell you it was most outrageous and maddening to 
hear of all these men and things, of hints and innuendoes about 
hostile evidence (some intended to throw the Queen'^s advisers 
off the true track), and nothing to be catched hold of and 
throttled ! 

Then there were the vile pamphlets and pictured tracts for 
sale in the gutters, with most diabolic, bestial, and obscene 
caricatures of the Queen and her Italian suite, and, presently, 
of her English following, with filthy, bawdy verses. Not one 
of us escaped these cowardly libels that were to be found in 
the King's newspapers (such as the John BuUy edited by Mr. 
Theodore Hook, who prostituted his pen to insult a Queen 
for a wage of two thousand pounds a year) as well as in the 
garbage sold in the gutters, and also paid for by the King's 
agents. And it was to one of these disgusting libels that 
must be charged the event I am going to relate. 

It was Tuesday, the 16th of August, the day of the funeral 
of the Duchess of York, and but two days before the date 
fixed for the Bill of Pains and Penalties, that early in the 
morning I received an express from Surges saying he wished 
to see me on a most particular private business, and would 
call that afternoon at Brandenburgh House, trusting I should 
be able to excuse myself from attendance on Her Majesty for 
that occasion. 

As it happened the Queen had a fancy for a trip on the 
water that day, and proceeded down the river on her royal 
barge, which made it easy for me to excuse myself. For with 
H«r Majesty, ever so kind and gracious to me, I had but to 
beg a favour, and it was granted. 

So I stopped at home to receive Surges, wondering what 
his p€ui;icular private business might be. And came to 
ponder of the man himself. A man with much good in him, 
but spoiled by having served as a soldier, and imbibed those 
damnable, ridiculous, stilted notions common to the gay red 
coat. Above and beyond all, a horror of anything in the 
shape of criticism of himself or of those with whom he was 
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on terms of intimacy. Tetchy beyond a d^ree, a thin- 
skinned man, who must needs always stiffen his back when a 
wiser one would have shrugged his shoulders. 

He was deep in love with my sister Annette, and, for him, 
extreme humble in his suit. For this, as you may say, was 
his third time of asking, or, as Annette might construe it, of 
refusing ; for he had shipwrecked his chances on two previous 
occasions because he had not the common-sense to tack away 
from obstacles, but must needs steer stem on to them. And 
for my sister, she was in love with him (who was a monstrous 
handsome fellow), and had been these ten years. But a 
proper pride kept her still a little distant in her manner, not 
sufficient to more than draw him on, but also to show him he 
was on his strict probation. And there was between the two 
of them the greatest obstacle still to be overcome, namely, to 
gain Her Majesty'^s consent, which would require no little 
diplomacy, and without it Annette not to be won. 

Brandenburgh House and its demesne was as charming a 
small rural retreat as you might find anywhere between 
Richmond and Westminster. It stood a little back from the 
river bank, with a green lawn stretching down to the water's 
edge, its margin adorned with weeping willow and other 
ornamental trees and shrubs. The House itself was not 
beautiful in architecture, but commodious within. The Hall 
opened into the centre portion ; on the left hand was a 
dining-rootn, with French windows looking on to the lawn, 
and behind it, commimicating by a door, the Equerries^ room. 
And in this moQth of August the doors and windows were 
kept open all day, and the front of the House, by special 
command of Her Majesty, as private as possible. 

It was in the Equerries' room that I awaited Surges, who 
came by road, and was announced at four o'clock. It was a 
hot Autumn afternoon, and he much heated with his ride. 
And, as I could see, with some trouble on his mind. 

No sooner was the lackey withdrawn than his trouble 
came out. 
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^ Jimmy," he said, and drew a pamphlet from his pocket, 
^ look at that !' And he held open a page whereon was an 
obscene and abominable picture of the Queen and her suite. 

The thing was too disgusting to look at, and my inclination 
to take it firom Surges and tear it up. But he held on to it 
fast, and, when I turned my eyes away rather than befoul them 
with such a sight, repeated indignantly : 

* Look at it ! Look at it ! For it is your sister whom 
they have dcu^ to depict here. By God! Jimmy, your 
sister !' 

* This is no thing for you or I to look on or take notice of,' 
said I sternly. *We who serve Her Majesty must suflFer 
with her.' 

* We men can suflfer,*' said he. ' Suflfer, and be proud to. 
But not our sisters — not the women we love ! By God ! I 
tell you I can stand it no longer! This is the third vile 
insult to Annette, and once it was a — was worse than this 
w hich is portrayed. It must cease !' 

' Have you a remedy ?' I asked him. * You know who is 
behind all this filth? You know on whose behalf it is 
spawned P"* 

* I have a remedy.** 

' What is your remedy ?' 

' For your sister to leave Brandenburgh House. For her to 
seek refuge under your own roof.' 
' And desert the Queen ?' 

He shuffled with the question in a way I liked not. 
' Miss Tempest's proper place is under your roof.' 

* Indeed!' 

* Under your roof,' he repeated. * This cannot be a proper 
place for a pure woman that places her in an equivocable 
position to be insulted like this !' He crushed the pamphlet 
in his fist, and ground it as though to reduce it to its original 
pulp. 

*'Tis the price we have to pay who have the honour to 
serve Her Majesty,' I told him. 
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' The honour !' he echoed ironically, striding up and down 
the room. ' The honour! By God, sir ! there is no honour in 
it for a woman, as I should have thought you — her brother — 
would have been the first to perceive !** 

I was nettled at this speech, but kept my temper. 

*Ido not go a-seeking for this filth,' I told him. 'Tis 
you who come and shove it under my nose. I do not thank 
you for it ; for, if you must know the truth, in such a peculiar 
case, where ignorance is bliss 'tis folly to be wise.' 

* I do not hold with you,' said he. * Here is dishonour — 
insult--rabomination ! Tls hawked in the public streets. A 
man cannot help but see it. And having seen it, would you 
have me to swallow it ? By God, sir ! that is not my view of 
the necessities of the case— and I hope it is not yours ?' He 
flashed round, very heated in his manner, and £bu^ me, hold- 
ing his hand out, still grinding the crunched-up pamphlet with 
his screwing fingers. 

* I conceive the greatest honour of all is to suffer for Her 
Majesty.' 

*For your sister to sufler? For her to be depicted as 

a '' He broke ofl* with a stormy oath, and swung up and 

down the chamber again, his indignation too intense for 
words. 

* Annette must suffer,' I told him. * It is in the Scheme 
of Fate. Her Majesty has been as a mother to Annette 
and myself.' 

^ Suffer like this ? he cried, and again held out his clenched 
fist. * Suffer like this ? No — ^no ! It is intolerable ! 'Tis 
more than any subject is called upon to do ! I protest ! I — 
I — will not permit it !' 

I did not relish this usurpation of my proper authority. 
But still held my temper under control. 

*Then put a stop to these damnable libels; pink the 
anonymous libellers!' I told him. *0r hold your tongue, 
and do not come to make matters worse by your cursed 
officiousness !' 
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* But your sister,' he cried. ' Your sister ?' 

' I can think of no one's sufferings but Her Majesty's.' 

* Jimmy,' said he, pulling up and looking furtively at me 
from under his brows, * is Her Majesty blameless ?' 

* What do you mean ?' I demanded, who never thought to 
have such a question put to me. 

*The Duke,' he said (meaning the Duke of Wellington, 
for whom he had a personal feeling of reverence amounting 
to idolatry), * the Duke is against her. He hath been the 
Saviour of England. He is an honest man.' 

'Do you follow the Duke?' I asked him, with all the 
contempt I could express. 

* I follow my own intelligence,' he stammered. Then, hid- 
ing the crunched-up pamphlet in his grinding fist before my 
eyes, as if to point his moral, ^ I have eyes to see, and ears to 
hear. I have seen with my own eyes, and heard with my own 
ears ! I have the memory of a certain masquerade before me. 
And I have a conviction that Her Majesty cannot answer 
the charges brought against her. The Duke says '' 

' Damn the Duke !' I cried, breaking in upon his speech. 
'Before you quit this room you shall cry "GorZ save our 
innocent Queen /" ' 

* Ha !' he ejaculated, and caught his breath; for my mouth 
had grown very cantankerous, and my chin obstinate. And, 
see you, the provocation the fellow was giving me ! 

' Aye ! " God save our innocent Queen r I will make you 
cry it as the mob made your damned Duke cry it, with his 
head bared. " God save our innocent Queen r Repeat the 
words !' 

'Jimmy,' he said, 'I cannot be coerced. Convince me, 
and ' 

'Convince you! Aye, I will. Colonel Surges!' I shouted, 
my evil temper out of all control. ' Convince you with 
steel — ^you who dare to hint a doubt against My haAy Kind 
and Bountiful and Good !' And repeated, in a high voice, 
' Good ! — Good ! — Good ! As her dear dead daughter sware 
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to me. Good! You traitor, who dares to doubt her, and be 
cursed to you !' 

* Weigh your words,' said he shortly. ' Do not speak to 
me like that.' 

*I will speak to you in another language,' I cried, and, 
seizing him by the arm sans ceremonies dragged him into the 
dining-room adjoining, where hung a couple of swords upon 
the wall — swords that had once belonged to no less a person- 
age than Duke William, the Black Brunswicker, and heroic 
father of my Queen. 

In an instant I tore them down, kicked the table aside with 
a lunge of my leg, scattered the chairs that were in the way, 
and made a clear space. Then offered him choice of weapons. 

* Jimmy,' he cried, trpng to hold back when he saw my 
mad frenzy, ' I cannot fight you, for I love you.' 

' To hell with your love !' I shouted. And with that flung 
the larger sword down at his feet, and gave an alarming 
flourish and sweep with the one I retained. 

He stood like one dazed. Dazed he assuredly was by the 
sudden explosion and virulence of my passion, and his halting 
hand stopped half-way as he stooped to pick up the sword. 

' Jimmy,' he said again, in a low, measured voice, ^ I love 
you, and I love your sister. Do not bring it to an issue, 
Jimmy. I had no intention to make it a personal matter 
between you and me. I did but think of Miss Tempest when 
I put the case to you.' 

* It is no longer for you to presume to mention my sister's 
name, with your lips that have just lied against my Queen !' 

He stooped at onc6, and picked up the sword. 

' I fight over that word — which God forgive you for.' 

* Fight and be damned!' I cried, 'without chattering — 
until you cry *' God save our innocent Queen /" ' 

* Never !' he declared, and put himself on guard. * You 
place me in a false position. I fight you on your insult, not 
on the issue of our misunderstanding.' 

' Fight !' I repeated, and our blades clashed. 

20—2 
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He was a better swoixlsman than I, having all the feints 
and flashes of the Rajpoots of India, who are accounted 
swordsmen beyond cavil with the style of weapons we were 
using. It was no delicate thrust and parry affair, but cut 
and come again, with death contingent on every stroke were 
it not guarded. My blood (as you will have perceived) was 
in a delirium, and with the war-cry ' The Queen ! The 
Queen P on my lips I battered at him, and drove him round 
the chamber. 

Ever on his defence, but never striking at me, the which I 
was too passion-blind to observe. Never striking, though he 
might, with his superior skill, have wounded me a score of 
times, not to have it, swept my head off! 

At last I got him into a comer, and conceived in my mad 
folly he was at my mercy. 

* Say it !' I shouted, between my hurricane of blows. * " God 
save our innocent Queen r ' 

I saw him falter, and then his chin set firm. A resolution 
came into his handsome face ; his foot advanced, for the first 
time during our encounter, and he attacked, not strenuously, 
but sufficient to fling me back on my defence, and no longer 
able to make headway against him. 

Foot by foot he outmatched me, and yet never gave me the 
coup de grdce. Outmatched me, and forced me back to the 
centre of the room, and there changed his tactics again, and 
stood on his defence once more. And I so blind I could not 
see it! 

Clashed our swords once more, I ever crying, ' 7%^ Queen ! 
TheQueenr 

When a shadow darkened the window, and as I cried and 
smote — Her Majesty entered the room by way of the lawn. 

In another moment she was in the centre of the carpet, her 
fan darting between us as she commanded : 

'HaiteUr 

Instantly, obedient to her order, we fell away from one 
another, our swords grounded. 
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She looked sternly from Surges to myself. 
^ Vot does dis mean ?' she demanded. 
I had not even the wit to salute till I saw Surges do so, 
and followed his example. 

* Soh !' cried Her Majesty, suddenly recognising Surges as he 
lifted his head and brought it into the light. Knitted her 
brows inquiringly and looked at him, and then at me, and 
again at him, and lastly at me, and asked for an explanation. 
' Shimmy, vot does dis conduct mean ?** 

I was silent. For all in an instant my blood had cooled, 
and my senses returned to me. And yet left me not so 
incompai*ably cool as Surges, drawn erect, not a hair of him 
turned, not a tremor in his hand as he brought his sword to 
attention. 

But I was swaying about, puffed and winded, my weapon 
shaking in my grasp from excitement and the sudden rever- 
sion of tension. In short, I tell you, Jimmy Rabbit made a 
poor exhibition of himself next door to the soldier-man ! 

Before I had time to collect my thoughts to offer any 
suitable excuse for being thus found brawling in Her 
Majesty's dining-room, Annette entered, only to be dum- 
founded at what she saw. 

My glance flashed to Surges, and I perceived him wince to 
be thus prejudiced in my sister's eyes— discovered with sword 
in hand against me, whose fault it was, as Surges had every 
right to declare. 

' Colonel Surges,' said Her Majesty, taking ^ step towards 
him, * explain me vy you are here in my house.' 

And he answered her frankly, but with perfect respect : 

* Please, Your Majesty, I came to try and persuade Mr. 
Tempest to invite his sister to return to his roof.' 

* And vy ?' 

* Because Miss Tempest's residence at Brandenburgh House 
hath laid her open to grievous insult.' 

' Vot insult ? Vot insult, sir, haf Annette received under 
my roof?' 
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But now Surges held his peace. Whereupon the Queen 
turned to me and asked : 

* Shunmy, I can trust you. You vas crymg, " De Queen ! 
De Queen r For vy, Shimmy ? 

^ Madam ,^ I faltered, ^perhaps I was mistook. But I 
fancied Colonel Surges had failed in his respect to — to '* 

* De Queen !' she caught me up. * You vas fighting for me, 
Shimmy ? I see it ! I see it !' And then, turning her regal 
head to Surges, and tapping out her sarcastic, biting words 
on the palm of her hand with her fan : ^ Mein Gott ! can it be 
you did come here to trow a stone at a defenceless voman in 
her day of sore trial ? You vas brafe. Colonel Surges — you 
vas ver' brafe ! And now, sir, vot charge did you haf to 
bring against your Queen ? 

She fixed him with her flashing eyes, whilst Annette stole 
to my side and pressed my arm with a gesture that distinctly 
indicated approval. 

I saw Surges moisten his lips and make an efibrt to reply, 
but his voice failed him. 

^ Confess !^ the Queen commanded him. ^ You do not 
leave dis house until you haf confessed.** 

He realized that Her Majesty was in grimliest earnest — 
that he was out-generalled, and must surrender. One im- 
ploring glance he ventured at Annette, only to see by her 
indignant mien that she was against him too. 

By God, I pitied him ! It was, perhaps, a false position 
he was taken in — a position he had been drove into by my 
hot-headed impulsiveness. In this pass he conceived, with 
the stilted punctilio of the military, that his honour demanded 
he should back, not only his words, but the interpreta- 
tion I had put on them. For he was one of those who would 
sooner fight on a false issue than imperil his self-esteem by 
evading a challenge. 

' Since Your Majesty commands me, I speak,' he said. 
' I came here to ask Mr. Tempest to withdraw his sister 
from Your Majesty's protection because I was persuaded she 
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would be better situated under Mr. Tempest's own roof at 
this juncture.** 

'But vyT demanded the Queen, marvellously calm, but 
ominously stem. ' Your reason, sir ?' 

* Your Majesty's own clear understanding must enable you 
to appreciate the reason,' he said, bowing low. 

' Speak de plain vords. I do not fear !' 

' Oh, Madam,' cried Annette, throwing herself at the Queen's 
feet, ' if you will not spare yourself, spare me ! And this 
man — send him away, away I Who has taken my name for 
this infamous, cowardly treason !' 

I saw Surges give a quiver, and the blood mounted into his 
cheeks. He fumbled in his breast, and drew out a pocket- 
book, extracted something I could not see, and held it loosely 
hidden in his grasp. 

There was a meaning in the action, and the Queen's eyes 
looked at his hand inquisitively, as with her own outstretched, 
which Annette had clasped, she brought my sister to her feet. 

' Damn me !' cried the Queen, losing patience, * vot is your 
answer, Colonel Surges? Are you a secret vitness against 
me ? Are you afraid to speak before Shimmy f she sneered, 
with a mocking smile. 

The small and spiteful taunt stung him. With a sudden 
impetuous action he opened his hand and presented Her 
Majesty with the object hidden. 

It was a Peacock's feather. 

At sight of the token the Queen turned pale, and came to 
a strange hesitation. There was irresolution in her action, as 
with halting fingers she accepted the Peacock's feather, 
almost mechanically. And for a full quarter of a minute 
stood motionless, an inscrutable expression in her eyes, a 
nervous twitching in her mobile mouth, her demeanour 
subdued. 

It was clear she had sustained a check ; that she was taken 
by surprise, and at a disadvantage. You could see that many 
thoughts or memories were whirling through her brain, 
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summoned up by this token. And a half-sob burst £rom 
Annette, as of some dormant feeling painfully siuprised. 

I could guess what the token conveyed. It was a Message 
from the Past to remind Her Majesty of a service performed, 
a sacrifioe offered. 

And it changed the whole tenour of that strange scene, 
and imported into it a temporary restraint on Her Majesty's 
part that was utterly foreign to her nature when her anger 
was once aroused. 

Baffled and undecided she stood, smoothing out the pretty 
green thing with a half-caressing touch, and gaining time. 
At last a laugh broke firom her in a spasm. It recalled her 
to herself. With conspicuous care she placed the feather in 
the bosom of her dress, fixing it as she might a flower. And 
so, with the token proudly displayed, drew herself up with a 
Queenly dignity, and made reply in a low, vibrating voice 
which told of her emotion and gathered force and volume as 
she proceeded. 

^So, Colonel Surges — ^you haf joined de ranks of mine 
enemies ! And do return to me dis token of my esteem vich 
I did gif to you ten years ago ! Dat is your reply to my 
question ! And dis, sir, is mine answer to you l"* She pointed 
to her bosom, swelled out with passion, whilst her head was 
thrown back, and her chin held high, magnificent in her 
attitude of scorn. And then : ^ And for you and all mine 
oder vile enemies who do accuse me — who do trow at me de 
stone — who do join in dis base conspiracy dat hafy for fifteen 
years, pursued me vid lies, and hate, and malice to do me 
wrong — God damn you all!** she shouted furiously, and 
plucked the feather from her bosom, and flung it on the floor 
with a passionate gesture, and stamped on it and ground it 
beneath her heel. 

^I am de Queen of England! De Queen can do no wrong P 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE QUEEN^S TRIAL 

Came the 17th of August, the opening day of the Queen's 
Trial and her unparalleled humiliation. 

The capital was deeply stirred, and there was an ominous 
spirit apparent in the crowds that made then* way to West- 
minster. The King's Ministers had taken manifold precautions 
to keep the public peace. From early in the morning numerous 
patrols of the City Light Horse paraded the Westminster 
Road ; Parliament Street and Whitehall were watched by 
strong detachments of the Surrey Horse Police ; in New Palace 
Yard two troops of Life Guards stood, accoutred, by their 
horses ; and several companies of the Coldstream Guards were 
packed in Westminster Hall, wherein, overnight, and secretly, 
a powerful train of field artillery had been introduced. Such 
was the retort of the King and his Ministers to the low, angry 
growling of the nation. 

At eight o'clock groups of citizens began to gather in all 
the streets leading to Westminster, where a strong wooden 
barrier was erected for the purpose of keeping out the crowd, 
and guarded by a detachment of police under the immediate 
orders of the high bailiff of the city. An hour and a half 
later their Lordships were to be seen arriving, and as their 
individual carriages were brought to a walk nearing the 
precincts of the House, the occupants were assailed or greeted 
with varying acclamations, according as they were supposed 
to entertain opinions for or against Her Majesty. 

[313] 
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About this time a company of Guards was marched to the 
entrance to the House of Lords. They were called on by 
the people to ^Remember their Queen!' * Think of their 
wives — mothers — sisters — daughters !' * Not to forget they 
were men and Englishmen !' ' Be worthy to be Free Men !' 
Whilst mingled with these apostrophes were heard some 
threatening cries, uttered here and there from the centre of 
the crowd, of ' Upset the tyrants, and there is double pay for 
you!" But conjuration or objurgation brought no change 
to their impassive, disciplined faces. 

Presently, attended by a single groom, arrived the Duke 
of Wellington on horseback, to be received with coarse and 
angry expressions of displeasure. The which he ignored with 
tliat notorious calmness and self-possession he was master of. 
Here and there a hat was raised to him in compliment, and he 
very politely returned these particular salutations. The Duke 
of York, also on horseback, followed, and was treated little 
better, for the nation had never forgiven him his scandal with 
Mrs. Clarke. But the Duke of Sussex, coming later in his 
chariot, was cordially cheered. 

And now all eyes were strained to catch sight of Her 
Majesty, who at ten o'clock left her town mansion — a 
temporary one taken for the trial, and next to Lord Castle- 
reagh's house in St. James's Square. Her new State Carriage 
was drawn by six beautiful bay horses, and the servants dad 
in royal liveries of scarlet and gold, with purple caps and 
facings. Lady Anne Hamilton sat by the Queen's side ; Sir 
William Gell, Mr. Alderman Wood, and Lord Archibald 
Hamilton preceded her in another carriage ; and Mr. Keppel 
Craven and myself rode behind on horseback. 

Her Majesty was drest all in black, saving for a rich white 
veil. She wore a high ruff, with a gipsy hat, and a plume of 
ostrich-feathers. After the fashion of the day she had dyed 
her eyebrows a dark colour, and wore a black wig, with a 
profusion of curls which overshadowed her cheeks, and gave 
her an unpleasing, sombre appearance. 'Twas ever a pity that 
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Her Majesty must follow the fashion, who was a blonde by 
nature, and with the most lovely hair, that it was a shame to 
hide. But then in those days many widows shaved and wore 
wigs, and not a few of the great ladies aflfected a similar 
practice, as being the highest fashion, and a compliment 
to the King, whose admiration for wigs was renowned. 

As the Queen's carriage moved along slowly it was met 
with subdued cheers, and oftentimes a respectful silence more 
eloquent of deep sympathy than noisy acclamation. But 
in passing Carlton House, as if to emphasize their protest by 
carrying it to the ears of the ffing, the people collected there 
gave vent to the loudest cheers of any that greeted Her 
Majesty on the route, and in so threatening a tone that the 
sentinels on duty, after a momentary indecision, presented 
arms, at the command of their officers, rather than risk the 
hostility of the populace. And at this spot some buffoons 
displayed a Green Bag at the top of a pole, in derision of the 
one laid on the table of the House of Lords, and stated to con- 
tain the particulars of the crimes charged against Her Majesty. 

And so, amidst the profoundest demonstrations of public 
respect and cries of ' God bless her !' — * God save the Queen !' 
— * We'll give our blood for you !' — * May you overcome your 
enemies !' — Her Majesty arrived at the House of Lords. 

At her appearance within the chamber all the Peers rose, 
and remained standing imtil she was seated. Her chair — 
upholstered with crimson velvet and the mouldings gold — 
was placed at the bottom of the cross-benches, on the spot 
usually occupied by the Bishop of Sodor and Man, and faced 
the Throne and the Woolsack. The counsel engaged in the 
trial were grouped in the space behind the Queen, without 
the bar. A little later she caused her chair to be turned 
sideways, so that she could command a view of the bar of the 
House on her left as well as of the Woolsack on her right. 

Her Majesty took her seat with becoming dignity, and 
after a brief glance round the assembled Peers, fixed her 
attention on his speech, which her Solicitor-general, Mr. 
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Denman, now resumed. It lasted throughout the sittmg, 
and all the time he was speakmg, until half-past four in the 
afternoon, the Queen remained in her chair. This was her 
procedure through every day of that long, exhausting ordeal. 

I have no intention to describe to you this Great State 
Trial in detail. You may read it for yourselves, for all 
that took place has been many times published. It was 
spread over a long period, namely, from tiie 17th of August 
to the 8th of September, when the case for the prosecution 
was finished, and the Trial adjourned until the 3rd of October, 
when Mr. Brougham opened his defence, which occupied until 
the S6th. After that came the reply for the Crown, and the 
debate, with the final vote taken on the 10th of November. 
Thus, for twelve weeks Her Majesty was kept in a more 
cruel state of suspense and agitation than has any parallel in 
the State Trials of England. 

Three or four incidents I will touch upon, from which you 
may gather the manner and atmosphere of the prosecution, 
which maintained an attitude of secrecy and surprise, with 
intention to overwhelm the Queen by withholding fix)m her 
the names of the witnesses to be sprung upon her, like snakes 
darting their venom from concealment, and never seen until 
they strike. 

When the case against Her Majesty was unfolded it dis- 
played an accusation so gross, so low, so obscene in its details, 
that to hear it was to be shocked. The Eing^s Attorney- 
general, in his opening speech, outlined the case against the 
Queen, and then proceeded to call his witnesses, whereof there 
were twenty-five. And the first of them Teodoro Majoochi. 

The Queen^s face was not directed towards the witnesses'* 
bar when this fellow stepped up to it, but a moment after- 
wards she turned round and recognised him. The villain had 
been a livery servant in her service in Italy, one to whom she 
had shown that kindness and condescension which she ever 
displayed in an extraordinary degree to her servitors and de- 
pendents. And to see him, drest like a gentleman, and 
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treated like one as he was bowed in by the usher, smote her 
like an insult, for it discovered the mean and damnable in- 
struments selected to try and effect her ruin. 

Her proud spirit could not brook being arraigned by such 
low and vulgar carls as this Majoochi. Horrified and indig- 
nant at the attack premeditated, she allowed an exclamation 
of disgust to escape her lips. To which calumny and false- 
hood immediately attached the words, * No, no ! Teodoro !' or, 
by way of a more effective variant, * Oh, oh ! Tradidore !' 
both with equal untruth. Then, to show her contempt. Her 
Majesty rose from her chair, and retired from the contamina- 
tion of a chamber where discharged grooms and suborned 
chambermaids were to be invited to traduce the character of 
the Queen of England. 

Majoochi was three days under examination, and Mr. 
Brougham brought the rascal out in his true colours, who, 
under the crucial test of cross-examination, had but few 
replies to adventure except the phrase, * Non mi ricordo !' (I 
do not remember !), which contemptible subterfuge he sought 
at least a hundred times. Indeed, he gave a fashion to the 
phrase, which became a by- word and synonym for a lie, and 
bandied contemptuously on the public lips. He retired abso- 
lutely discredited as a, witness — a man, I tell you, who 
deserved to be hanged by the neck until he was dead, and 
then drawn and quartered, as were Thistlewood and the other 
so-called * Cato Street Conspirators ' in this very year, who 
were not one tithe as vile conspirators as he ! 

Upon this man and a woman named Louisa Dumont the 
case for the Crown chiefly depended. Dumont was a dis- 
diBXgedfemme de chambre of the Queen^s, a snake and a spy, 
as she showed by her evidence, which she deliberately coloured 
into an attack on Her Majesty^s honour. But she, too, 
withered under cross-examination, and was compelled to con- 
fess that she had been discharged for telling a lie; how 
she had written after her discharge in the highest terms of 
Her Majesty, and with infinite respect, and implored to be 
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restored to her post, but without success. Subsequently she 
had hired her tongue to the Milan Commissioners, and, pre- 
vious to the trial, resided thirteen months in England at the 
expense of the agents for the Bill. 

There were only two respectable witnesses for the King, 
both officers in his navy — Captains Pechell and Briggs. The 
utmost they were able to beai' testimony to was the Queen'*s 
condescension to Colonel Bergami ; in short, ^ Scandal about 
Queen Elizabeth,^ as the saying goes, with no more in it than 
there was against England'^s maiden Queen. 

As for the garbage which the other witnesses spawned, I 
will not soil my pages by repeating it. There are proba- 
bilities and there are possibilities ; human nature is frail and 
human nature is foolish. But there are limitations, and a 
woman cannot divest herself of her womanhood,'and the stories 
that these vile creatures told could only be intelligible on the 
theory that Her Majesty was mad. 

So ended the prosecution, and after the adjournment of 
almost a month, the case for the Queen^s defence opened. 

It was on the 3rd of October that Mr. Brougham rose to 
deliver his matchless speech for the Queen — a speech which 
has been described as the greatest ever made by any advocate. 
I was privileged to hear it, for, as Equerry to Her Majesty, I 
had entry to the House behind the bar, to be present when 
wanted by my Mistress. And as I listened to his periods, in 
the full flood of his mighty eloquence and irresistible logic, 
defending this woman, who ever desired to be considered a 
woman before she was a Queen, against the calumnies of her 
enemies and oppressors, my thoughts reverted to that scene v 
on the balcony of Connaught House, when Mr. Brougham 
counselled Princess Charlotte, and guided her safe through a 
dangerous crisis. 

I have no space here to put down Mr. Brougham's speech 
in full. It was an oration historic, classic, unexcelled in its 
domain, and should be read as a whole. Notwithstanding, I 
will quote a few passages from it, because they will give you 
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a broader view of the politics of the day in their relation to 
Her Majesty than any you might be disposed to accept 
from me. 

Picture, then, this great advocate, a man just verging on 
his prime, for he was not yet forty-two years of age. Tall 
and commanding in presence, he uprose in his full-bottomed 
wig and gown, that, as he flung it from side to side in his 
mighty gestures, seemed to demand for its wearer the space 
of any two other men. Not handsome, his expressive face 
almost sombre in its mask of care and responsibility, but 
lighted up with fine dark eyes that gleamed with intensity. 
Picture the chamber in which he made this speech of his life, 
with its crowded seats rising on either side under the galleries, 
the cross-benches crowded, and on the Woolsack Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon, lean-visaged, his leonine mane of hair hid by 
his wig, eager, alert, marvellously clever. Not unfriendly to 
the Queen, though a servant of the King, and in this State 
Enquiry a President Impartial. 

In the gallery, on the left, the Duke of Clarence looked 
down at his brother'*s wife, to encompass whose ruin he had 
actively canvassed the Peers. Behind the bar, the Counsel 
engaged in the Case, and the reporters, attendants, and those 
commoners who were permitted the right of entry. 

And, looking up at all from her chair upon the lower 
floor — a woman. A persecuted Queen. 

And looking down on all — ^the Empty Throne. 

To this scene, to this audience, Mr. Brougham addressed 
himself through two days of astounding effort, during which 
he traversed every point that had been put forward by the 
Crown, pulverized the Bill, and, lastly, in a superb peroration 
that struck the Peers dumb, and dismayed them with its 
power and the genius of the man who conceived and delivered 
it, spake as follows : 

* Such, my Lords, is the Case now before you ! Such is the 
evidence in support of this measure — ^in^dequate to prove a 
debt — impotent to deprive of a civil right — ^ridiculous to 
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convict of the lowest offence — scandalous if brought forward 
to support a charge of the highest nature which the law 
knows — monstrous to ruin the honour of a British Que^i ! 

' What shall I say, then, if this is their case — ^if this the 
species of proof by which an act of judicial l^slation, an 
expostjacto law, is sought to be passed against a defenceless 
woman ? 

* My Lords, I pray your Lordships to pause !** (His tone 
sank into that low, iiiunderous cadence I remembered him to 
have employed once before when he warned the Princess 
Charlotte ; and yet filled that august chamber in which the 
general silence was such you might have heard the patter of 
a mouse scampering across the floor!) ^You are standing 
upon the brink of a precipice. It will go forth as your 
judgment if it goes against the Queen. But it will be the 
only judgment you will ever pronounce which will fail in its 
object, and return upon those who gave it ? 

Again he paused, conscious of the momentous nature of 
his prediction. Then, flinging his gown back, with a sudden 
slash of his arm, as though he were wielding a sword in 
defence of a ^reat cause, he cried in a high-pitched voice : 

^ Save the Country, my Lords, from the horrors of this 
catastrophe ! Save yourselves from this situation ! Rescue 
that Country of which you are the ornaments, but — ^in — ^which 
— you — can — flourish — no — longer — when — you — are — 
severed — from — ^the — people — ^than-r-the — ^blossom — when — 
it — is — cut — from — the — root — and — stem — of — the — 
treeP 

Slowly and prodigiously he spake, driving those words 
home with hammer strokes, each sharp, isolated, incisive, 
convincing. Then once more to his subtle pleading, with its 
faint vein of flattery, its profound undercurrent of warning, his 
voice falling into an awed whisper as he referred to the Crown, 
and rising to a trumpet-note as he predicted its destruction. 

^Save the Country, that you may continue to ad^m it! 
Save the Crown — which is in jeopardy ; the aristocracy, which 
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is shaken; the Altar, which can never more stand secure 
amidst the shocks that shall rend its kindred throne ! 

* You have said, my Lords — ^you have willed — the Church 
has willed — and the King has willed that the Queen should 
be deprived of its solemn service. She has, indeed, instead 
of that service the heartfelt prayers of The People' — ^he 
flung the word at their Lordships as a man might fling a 
bomb that must immolate them did it explode; and then, 
conscious of the fascination with which he held that illustrious 
assembly, attuned his voice to supplication, and with his eyes 
fixed on Heaven cried : 

* She wants no prayers of mine ! But I do here pour forth 
my supplication at the Throne of Mercy that that Mercy 
may be poured down upon the People in a larger measure 
thm the merits of its Rulers may deserve, and that your 
hearts may be turned to — ^Justice !' 

The witnesses on behalf of the Queen were as respectable 
as those against her were disreputable. Amongst them 
Mr. St. Ledger, Lord Glenbervie, Lady Charlotte Lindsay, 
Sir William Grell, Monsieur Sicard, Dr. Holland (afterwards 
the famous physician), the Hon. Mr. Keppel Craven, Lieu- 
tenant Hownam and Lieutenant Flinn. My sister Annette 
was to have given evidence, but after the brutal way in which 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay was cross-examuied by the Counsel 
for the Crown, her private pecuniary misfortunes raked up, 
and herself compelled to shed tears, who was as good and 
gentle a lady a^ ever married a spendthrift husband, and suf- 
fered from his extravagance — after seeing this treatment. Her 
Majesty declined to allow any of her ladies to be subjected 
to similar legal torture. So neither Lady Anne Hamilton 
nor Annette was put forward. The which was a great disap- 
pointment to my sister, who informed me in private that 
it had been her determination to give their Lordships, and the 
King's Solicitor-general in particular, a touch of the Tempest 
temper. And, faith ! I think she had it in her to do so ! 

21 
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Poor Jack Flinn, my old messmate, who was ever a fool, 
but as gallant a one as you might find on a quarterdeck, still 
a fool from truck to keel, did make a sad exhibition of him- 
self, and (only that everyone could see he sufiered from a 
natural bashfiilness and indistinctness of mind) must have 
given the Queen's cause a shrewd blow. The truth was he 
was such a cursed fool, so nervous in public, and with a 
memory that (in such a trjdng situation as he was exposed to 
when giving evidence before the assembled Peers of the King- 
dom) held facts only as long as a sieve holds water ; where- 
fore he wrote out a paper from which to refresh his memory 
under examination. But when he came to consult this paper, 
be hanged if he could read his own writing ! In this pass 
Count Schiavini, a very agreeable Italian nobleman enter- 
tained in the Queen'^s service to secure the attendance of her 
witnesses, good-natiu^ly offered to write the memorandum 
out in a legible hand. This he did, and when Jack got into 
the witness-box he was seen refr'eshing his memory from it 
as often and copiously as a Master's mate will swig rum ! 
Whereupon the King's Solicitor-general, Sir J. Copley (the 
same who had so shamefully bullied Lady Charlotte Lindsay), 
got hold of the paper, and began cross-examining poor Jack 
upon its contents. Jack, who was a ship without its compass 
or rudder when his memorandum was gotten away from him, 
was took all aback, thrown on his beam ends, pooped, and 
finally foundered. For he went off in a dead faint there at 
the bar ! Well, they only gave the poor devil five minutes 
to recoveir, and then had him up again, all dazed, and he 
got boggled, and swore he himself had written the memoran- 
dum in the Mediterranean Sea! And then the Solicitor- 
general asked him suddenly, * Was he sure Count Schiavini 
had not wrote it ?' (God only knew how he suspected who 
was the real writer!), and poor Jack had to confess it was 
so, and made himself out a public liar, and no need for it, 
because the particular evidence he was giving wfiis merely a 
test of his memory, and nothing really to do for or against 
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the Queen ! Only the fact that Jack was proved a liar out of 
his own mouth caused the charge to be advanced that the 
Queen'^s counsel had employed a knave to bolster up her 
defence ! 

I met Jack in the entrance-hall of the House after the 
hearing that afternoon, very shamefaced and cast down. He 
took me aside, and lugging his gold watch from his pocket, 
that the Queen had given him, ^ Jimmy,^ says he, ^ I do desire 
to give you this watch/ 

* For why ?' I asked him. 

^ Because I am no longer fit to have the honour to wear iV 

^ Nonsense, Jack ? said I. ^ You was took in the trough of a 
nasty sea. And it was a foul blow to examine you when you 
were but just back on your course, and still abroad in your 
bearings. No one thinks the worse of^ou, for they all saw 
what a cursed fool you were.' 

That comforted him very much, and he confessed, * I ever 
was a fool, Jimmy, away from the quarter-deck.' 

^ Which nobody can deny,' I acquiesced. ^But, all the 
same, all gave you credit for being a very honest fellow, and 
the sort that would give his life to serve Her Majesty.' 

*'Tis what I am about to do, Jimmy,' said he. 

'To whcar 

' I am going to write a Last Dying Confession of my Crime 
and then shoot myself !' 

* See here, Mr. Flinn,' said I sternly, * you have forgot your 
engagement of honour with me, which I still hold you to, 
though it is fifteen years old. We never fougb/. it out to 
prove who was the best man, which you were on Trafalgar 
Day. And I claim my right to try a fall with you before 
you shoot yourself.' 

* 'Tis not kind of you, Jimmy,' he protested. ^ I have con- 
fided to you my cruel situation, and you take advantage of it!' 

^ I do not know that your situation is so cruel as you make 
out. If you had heard what I did, how the people were say- 
ing very hard things against the Solicitor-general, I think 
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you would rather be Jack Flinn than Sir John Copley. Twas 
you had their sympathy, Jack, and he their contempt, 
that could resort to such a cowardly trick. But then it is 
ever the way with your lawyers ; in the matter of business 
chivalry enters not into their composition.^ 

^ Have I not lost yoiu: respect, Jimmy ¥ he asked, with 
a choke in his voice. 

* Why, man, could it have been done without contempt of 
Court, I would have been by your side when you got boggled. 
And told the noble Peers my opinion about how Jack flinn 
fought for his Country at Trafalgar whilst they were gamb- 
ling and drinking !^ 

He was greatly overcome at this, for if ever there was an 
honest Jack it was this honest fool Flinn. 

< Hearing you say that," said he, ^ I don^t think TU shoot 
myself to-night !^ 

^ Have a bottle of wine instead,' I suggested ; and, teeing 
him by the arm, lugged him to the Kmg'a Head tavern, 
where I was sometimes accustomed to resort for a bite of 
nuncheon. A very decent place, with partitions in it with 
doors to them, so that you could be quite private in your 
box. Much resorted to by Members of Parliament when 
they wished to confer with any of their constituents who had 
come up to London to see them on political business. 

I engaged one of these private boxes, called for a bottle of 
wine, with a pipe of tobacco for Flinn, who was a great 
smoker, and sat down to cheer him up a little. The which 
was easy d(me after a glass or two, as I knew, for this was not 
the first time I had gotten him out of his low spirits, who 
had been a melancholy wredc this last month out of a nervous 
apprehension of going into the witness-box — an ordeal that 
he dreaded far more than he would have done going into 
a general action on board a sinking ship in a hurricane ! 

As he was lighting his pipe, and our conversation sus- 
pended for a moment, I chanced to catch a voice sa3ring : 

' Hell's truth ! What have we here ? 
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A voice that was familiar to me, and somehow suggested a 
sensation of fear, without my being able to explain to myself 
why — a voice I could not put an owner to for the moment. It 
issued from an adjoining box, and was in the nature of a 
startled exclamation much louder than the low hum of con- 
versation therein. 

I held my finger up to Flinn to enforce silence, and nodded 
my head wamingly in the direction of our neighbours. Then 
something impelled me to rise up and stand on the bench of 
our box, and listen with my ear to the top of the wooden 
psurtition. 

There were three or four persons in the next box, and 
I caught the word ^ Milan ^ mentioned ; and then someone 
spoke in Italian, and again the voice was familiar to me, and 
yet I could not put an owner to that either ! 

And, trying to cudgel my brains as I stood poised there, 
heard the words, ' Bestelli must go, for he is the only man for 
this job.** 

Something quickened my memory. Inspiration flashed on 
it. I recognised my men. 

The Italian was Restelli, one of the foulest witnesses'against 
the Queen, who had given evidence some weeks back for the 
agents of the Bill. 

And the other was — ^Dr. Pasco ! 

Only the man who answered him back addressed him as 
*Dr. Valpyf 

Pasco was the notorious and mysterious Spy-Master ! 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE SPY-MASTER 

Then, be sure, I pricked my ears, and kept my station on 
the bench to hear what conversation passed between these 
enemies of my Queen. 

Soon in breathless interest, for that which I heard was a 
matter of high politics. 

There were four persons plotting — Pasco ; a police agent ; 
Restelli, the Italian witness ; and an interpreter, who trans- 
lated what the latter said. 

Pasco was speaking fast and low, but from my coign of 
vantage, with my ear held close to the top of the psurtition, 
that acted as a sort of sounding-board, his words ascended 
clear. He did a tale unfold. There was an important 
despatch to be sent to Milan to the agents of the Bill there, 
from whom some information was urgently requested, and 
other work to be done. Some of the Queen'^s Italian wit- 
nesses, who had not yet left their country, were to be hindered 
from doing so at any cost, with a whispered suggestion that 
their coachmen should be tampered with, and their carriages 
overturned, presumably by accident, whilst they were out 
driving, so that their injuries might prevent them from 
making the journey. This foul invention was Pasco's own ; 
for you must understand the Queen's Italian witnesses were 
all people of respectability and station, who could not be 
bribed or intimidated from attending, and to hinder their 
free action was a task of no ordinary diplomacy. 

[326 ] 
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For this reason Pasco had chose Giuseppe Restelli, formerly 
Superintendent of the Queen^s stables when she was residing 
abroad, and an evil and abominable witness against her. ^ The 
Signor Restelli ' I overheard Pasco call him, who had been 
discharged from Her Majesty^s service for stealing the horses^ 
com! 

How did Restelli come here ? That was the first mystery 
which puzzled my mind when I became certain of his per- 
sonality. All the witnesses, after giving their evidence, were 
supposed to be confined under lock and key till judgment 
was delivered. For, at the beginning of the Trial, on the 
motion of Lord Erskine, supported by the Lord Chancellor, 
and approved by Lord Liverpool, it had been resolved by the 
House of Lords that ^ the witnesses should be placed in such 
a situation as to abide the award of criminal justice.** 

What, then, was Restelli doing here ? At large, and free 
from the confinement of the enclosed witnesses' camp over by 
Cotton Yard, that could only be entered or left by water, 
and the stairs close guarded P 

I listened. And learnt much. (And more from inquiry 
later on, but that information I incorporate here for con- 
venience' sake.) Pasco was the notorious Dr. Valpy, the 
Spy-Master, whose name was so much vituperated in con- 
nection with the plot against Her Majesty. A Doctor of 
Divinity for the nonce, masquerading in gown and cassock, 
full-bottomed wig, and lace ruflSies to his sleeves ; Marshal of 
the Secret Agents of the King in this conspiracy against the 
Queen ; had been to Milan several times ; was a spy, too, on 
the people, to haunt assemblies, and even street-corner gather- 
ings, where the time of day and its politics were like to be 
'discussed ; had been for three years past engaged in getting 
up this case. An old dog-fox, with his yellow-brown, foxy 
eyes, and his whiskers grown gray and worn long, giving him 
a patriarchal appearance ; and bis damnable, insolent assur- 
ance, that could imitate pious innocence and trick the 
generality. 
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He had a whole battalion of spies under his orders: at 
Dover, when Her Majesty landed ; at Canterbury, where she 
passed the night at the Fountain Hotel; at South Audley 
Street, when she resided in Mr. Alderman Wood'^s house ; at 
Brandenburgh House, when she removed thither. By Grod ! 
I tell you the old dog-fox had his secret spies there at this very 
hour I am writing about ! One of whom had disclosed the 
fact that Count Schiavini had wrote the memorandum for 
Flinn ! Aye, and worse than that, communicated the contents 
of one of Mr. Brougham^s letters to Her Majesty, who was 
monstrous careless in the way she tossed her correspondence 
down. I tell you that old devil Pasco knew everything, so 
far as it could be gathered by trickery, intrigue, and whole- 
sale corruption. 

And here he was, talking in his box, little suspecting the 
Spy-Master was being spied upon himself! The matter in 
hand was very urgent. He desired Restelli to start there and 
then by a ship that lay in the Pool below London Bridge for 
the Continent. Against this the Italian ui^ed that ^ he had 
not got his money in full yet, and suppose he lost his balance 
by leaving England P' 

At the which Pasco assured him, through the interpreter, 
he himself would make it good to him ^ three times over ^ if 
he succeeded in this job now proposed ; but under no circum- 
stances should he be a loser. And with that we heard the 
chink of gold, which was evidently a convincing answer to 
the Italian^s objections ! 

Well, what was I to do, who had smoked this villainous 
plot P To reuse an outcry and stop Restelli P To denounce 
Pasco P To lay my brig alongside this fleet of pirates and 
open battle P Or to haul my wind, and then ^ out boats "* and 
follow with muffled oars as they drifted on their course P 

I considered of it. As for the witnesses that were to be 
prevented from coming to England, they could be warned of 
this foul trick premeditated. And Restelli — why not let him 
go, and then, on some plausible excuse, demand him to give 
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further evidence in cross-examination ? And when the King'^s 
side could not produce him, why, there was I, a witness for 
the Queen, able to explain where and when and why he had 
gone, and expose the whole plot ! Such was the scheme that 
occurred to me, and my heart laughed to think how this 
accidental conversation overheard might be turned to Her 
Majesty'^s manifest and vast advantage by so skilful an advo- 
cate as Mr. Brougham. 

And Pasco ? C!ome what might, I must set fire to that old 
dog-fox^s talil, and set him adrift in the enemy's comlands, 
and discredit him. This was my duty, though it had de- 
lighted me more to give him a good thrashing. For my 
spleen and set malice against him were now such that no 
gray hairs and no compassion could come between me and 
just revenge. And since we last parted I had learnt that a 
man who returned from transportation was liable to be 
apprehended and sent out again to Botany Bay. 

My mind was made up. To let Restelli get him safely 
gone, and then to deal with Pasco as occasion warranted or 
circumstance permitted. And scarce come to this decision 
than there was a moving in the €uljoining box, the reckoning 
called for, and the four occupants came out and hailed a 
hackney coach. 

All this time Flinn had been perched on the bench by my 
side without speaking a word. Only when he heard * Dr. Valpy ' 
sniggering and laughing at ^ that fine fellow Flinn's discom- 
fiture ' (by Pasco's discovery that Count Schiavini had wrote 
the memorandum Flinn swore to as his), Jack gave my arm a 
squeeze to show he was alert. 

And when they left their box, * Let me get out,' he whis- 
pered. * Fm going to kill that man.' 

^ Don't be a senseless fool !' I told him. ^ Leave this job to 
me. There is more in it than your owl's eyes can see. You 
may accompany me, but only on your parole, not to shove 
your oar in.' 

* But he is the villain who ^' 
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^ No arguing ! I discovered him, and he is my rightful 
quarry. YouVe bungled one thing to-day ; I cannot have 
you bungle this. See, their coach has come. You may 
accompany me if you conform to my orders, but not other- 
wise.** 

* I will conform,^ said he, very humble. * Only '* 

* You must not speak a word.^ 

^ I must be there for to see him haul down his flag."* 

^ You shall be there, and perhaps help with a broadside at 
the finish. But I am Captain this cruise — mind that P 

*Aye, aye, sir,' he assented discontentedly, but sailor-like. 

A hackney coach is no flying frigate at the best of times, 
and the one Pasco and Restelli entered (the interpreter and 
police agent leaving them) had a jury-horse in the shafts, to 
judge by its pace. There was no need for Jack and I to 
charter anothet coach for the pursuit, for we kept up with 
our chase with no great effort till it turned down by the 
Adelphi steps that lead to the stairs. Here Pasco discharged 
the driver and hailed a wherry, and after some little bargain- 
ing with the boatman, he and the Italian seated themselves 
and started down the river. 

Flinn and I had withdrawn into the shadow of a porch 
so as not to be seen. We now hurried down to the stairs, and 
I asked a boatman what bargain the fare had made who had 
just pushed off; and learnt it was to be rowed to a ship in 
the Pool below London Bridge, and one of them back to 
Westminster. 

It was clear the Spy-Master was going back to the enclosed 
camp after he had shipped Restelli off. My first thought 
was to follow him, but my second suggested a better idea. 

* Would you like to earn a guinea, my man?' I asked one of 
the boatmen, drawing him to one side. 

* Twould suit me amazing well, master,' he declared. 

* You can do so at no risque to yomrself, if you will manage 
a little job for me.' 

* And what might that be, master ?' 
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* Why, when your mate comes back with his fare, I want 
you to intercept him in passing, and inveigle him into landing 
the old gentleman here. I have some pcuiicular business 
with him, and no mind to go to Westminster, and perhaps 
miss him/ 

* Why, for sure, that is easy done. Ned Norris is expect- 
ing his wife to be broughten to bed. Ill cut him mid-stream, 
and tell him he is wanted home at once."* 

^Capital! Land the old full-bottom here, and there's 
a guinea for you. And here's half of it in advance as 
ecunest.' 

^ God bless your honour !' said he, and spat on the coin. 

* How long will the wherry be in returning ?' 

* Well, if Ned ain't delayed at the ship, a matter of two 
hours, for the tide runs out fast.' 

I looked at my watch ; it was a few minutes past five 
o'clock. 

* We will return by seven,' I told the boatman, * and 
remember all you have got to do is to land the old gentleman 
at these stairs, and then mind your own business. He may 
not be pleased to see us, but that is nothing to you.' 

'No more it is,' said he with a grin. * He beat down Ned 
by a tizzy in his fare. He's no customer for me to hanker 
after!' 

There being so long a time to wait, I carried Flinn to a 
chop-house in the Strand, where we had something to eat, 
and, whilst we sat, told him sufficient of Pasco to convince 
him that my grudge against the scoundrel was greater than 
his own. 

* And what are you going to do to him ?' asked Flinn. 

* Faith, I'm going to inform against him for returning from 
Botany Bay without license ! I shall deliver him into charge 
at Bow Street. That will get him locked up, and when the 
case comes to be heard in the morning, he will be exposed in 
his quality of Spy-Master of the Crown Witnesses, and his 
true character determined by the evidence I can give. It 
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cannot fail to do the Queens's cause good, to show the base 
quality of the instruments used by the Milan Commission." 

Flinn rubbed his hands, mightily delighted to think that 
his score against Pasco would be paid off so fine. 

* Which reminds me,' said I, * iiiat close by here, in Covent 
Garden, was the place where the mirror- maker lived, whose 
kidnapping was the cause of Pasco being transported. I 
forget the mane's name, but I believe I can find my way to his 
shop. I have a mind to go and see if he is still in the land of 
the living. It is possible he might be a useful witness against 
Pasco.' 

No sooner thought of than acted upon, and to Tavistock 
Street, where I found the shop and the name Hewitt above it, 
that instantly brought the whole thing to my recollection. 
And sure, the woman who received us reminded me, in a way, 
of the one who had come to the Select Coffee House to get rid 
of her husb€uid, and I opened the door to her. But she was 
no longer buxom, being a poor, lean-looking creature, who 
might have been beaten every day of her life since I last saw 
her, the which, when I came to reckon it up, was eighteen 
years ago ! 

* Is Mr. Hewitt in T I asked her. 

* Yes, sir,' she said, very timid in her speech. *But he is at 
his supper, and does not like to be disturbed.' 

* The same Mr. Hewitt that was kidnapped at the Select 
Coffee House by a man called Dr. Pasco ?' 

Upon hearing that she gave a frightened cry, and asked me 
for God's sake not to mention the circumstance. But the 
noise she made brought her husband into the shop, and at the 
mere sight of him she cowered behind the counter like an 
overwhipped dog. 

* What's your business ?' asked Mr. Hewitt, who seemed no 
older, as I remembered him, and as tough a bit of flesh as you 
could see, with his wrinkled face and iron-gray hair. 

I asked him if he was the man who was kidnappetl by 
Dr. Pasco in 1802, and got him transported for it. 
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* Why, yes, I am,^ said he, *and that's the woman what got 
me trepanned, and is sorry for it now, hey ? And he snarled 
at his miserable wife, and showed his yellow fangs. 

* Mine has been a life of sorrow,' she answered. 

* IVe took good care of that,' he growled. * Why for have 
you come here, gentlemen ?' 

I told him that Pasco was like to be charged with an 
offence to-morrow, and I wanted him to attend and identify 
the villain as the one who had been transported. 

* Why, yes, I and my wife will do that. She'll be glad to 
see him again. What villainy has he been up to ?' 

* He's Spy-Master of the Crown Witnesses in this prosecu- 
tion against Her Majesty — God save her !' 

* But I'm a King's man,' he objected. * I have the repairs 
of the lustres at Carlton House. FU not testify against 
the King's Spy-Master. Not me ! And lose my patronage ! 
There's a contract I'm expecting for the Pavilion at Brighton ; 
I wouldn't lose that — no, not for twenty Pascos to be re- 
venged on ! No, when I waiits to work my spite off, I've 
got my wife handy. You must get somebody else to identify 
your man if he's a King's servant.' 

* And have you no sympathy for the Queen ?' I asked 
him. 

* Sympathy for a woman !' he exclaimed. * They're all of 
them bad — same as this un !' And with that lugged hold of 
his poor trembling wife by the ear, and forced her into the 
middle of the shop to display her off, and then thrust her 
rudely through the door at the back. 

That conduct did strike me as most unmanly and reprehen- 
sible, not to mention his insult to the Queen. 

* You rogue !' I cried, * is that how you treat a woman, and 
speak of Her Majesty ? You must be taught better manners, 
so I'll teach 'em to you.' And with that catched him by his 
nose, which was a good long one, and gave him a proper 
clouting to teach him civility and respect to the sex, until his 
wife came out and begged me to desist. 
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* m have the law of you,'' he cried, as soon as he was free 
of me, and made an attempt to get into the street. Which 
compelled me to stretch him on the floor with sufficient 
force to keep him there till Flinn and I effected our retire- 
ment. 

I do not know why it was, but the sight of that poor 
wretch of a woman raised a cmiosity in me to visit the street 
in the Savoy where the Select Coffee House was situated, 
which I had never once experienced the desire to revisit in all 
these years. It was but five minutes^ walk away, and almost 
on our road to the Adelphi, so we took it in our return. 

Not a bit changed ! And as I stood in the street and 
looked up at the ledge of the roof silhouetted against the 
darkening sky, there crept over me something of the horror 
of my situation that day of flight, when Pasco held me over 
it to peep down at the mob below, with only his greasy grasp 
between me and death ! I do think it revived my personal 
detestation against that cruel and cowardly scoundrel, and 
determined me to give him no quarter, beg he never so hard, 
if he fell into my hcuids this night. 

It was still too early to go back to the Adelphi stairs, and 
having nothing better to do, Flinn and I strolled up the 
Strand in the direction of Temple Bar. It chcmced to be 
very crowded on this particular evening. For this reason, that 
during the last two days certain seditious placards had been 
mysteriously posted up, and handbills secretly distributed by 
sympathizers of the Queen, and their contents had brought 
the Metropolis into a very inflammable state. 

In order to come at the authors and distributors of these 
treasonable documents, Lord Sidmouth, the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, had filled the streets with secret 
police agents and patrols in plain clothes, to move about 
the crowds and listen to what was being remarked upon. On 
liiat very morning there had been an application made to 
Mr. Bimie, one of the magistrates at Bow Street, for a warrant 
for the arrest of one William Franklin, who was supposed to 
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be the author of the placards and handbills. It was imme- 
diately granted, and a reward of Three Hundred Guineas 
offered for his discovery. 

Notwithstanding which these handbills were still being 
secretly distribute ; not openly offered, but dropped here, 
placed there, so that anybody might pick one up or help him- 
self. And as often as a person was seen with one of these in 
his hand, the patrol or police agents would swoop down upon 
him and demand an explanation, with threats of taking him 
into custody. The which caused a constant hubbub and 
commotion, with high words and passages of arms, and great 
indignation on the part of those with whose liberty it was 
sought to interfere. 

One of these handbills was thrust into my grasp in a 
mysterious way, and the man who gave it instantly disappeared. 
I think it may entertain you to read what was printed, and 
as I have kept the paper all these years, and the country is 
now, thank God, free from all danger of civil war, 'twill do 
no harm to publish it, in order that you may see to what a 
pass the capital had come during the Trial of Her Majesty. 
Here is the Bill : 

* Evil be to Him who Evil Thinks ! 

* The QueerCs friends^ whenever amd however assembled^ 
wiU not content themselves with empty professions. ... It 
is not in the power of cm infamous Government^ a corrupt 
judicature^ or bribed majorities of execrable perjurers^ 
suborners of evidence^ or nudignarU conspirators^ to stay 
the hands of the people of IjngUmd when they have opened 
their hearts! . . . Mighty events are probably in the womb 
of time! Except from the meritless accident of sex and 
primogeniture^ what claim has the King upon the nation 
which the Queen does not possess in common with him ? She^ 
as weU as he^ is a third in generation from one King of 
England. She is the niece and daughter-in-law of another 
King. And without preaching any doctrine tending to civU 
convulsion, the historic truth is undeniable that England 
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wcLs never greater and happier than in the golden days oj 
good Queen Bess and the glorious ones of Queen Anne! 
Some amongst the most remorseless of Queen Carolme's 
enemies might hear in mind thai there is an express Act of 
Parliament which makes it penal to question the right of the 
nation to limit the succession to the throne. Whilst the 
wifky with the magnanimity of a SemiramiSy is propounding 
a system that must shorthf regenerate this enslaved land 
and crush the tyrant while it rends the chain^ the husband 
is playing the Dandy. " Nero fiddled when Rome was 
burning,^ ^ 

I have not lugged this matter in just to fill my page, but 
for a very particular reason, as you shall presently see. And 
so back to my story and the Adelphi stairs, where we arrived 
to find our man just about to put out to cruise in the clear- 
way to intercept Pasco^s wherry. It was dark now, but a fine 
clear night of it, with enough moon to make things recog- 
nisable at no great distance. All the other boatmen had 
made their wherries fast and gone off home, leaving the stairs 
deserted. 

For half an hour we waited there, speculating whether 
Pasco might not have put ashore at London Bridge stairs, or 
our boatman missed his wherry, and so we should lose the rogue, 
and the best chance to deal with him. For he was too sly a 
dog-fox to adventure publicly and often from his lair in the en- 
closed camp, where he had tiie charge of the Eing^s witnesses. 
However, our minds were presently set at rest when we heard 
the sound of oars in the rowlocks, and two wherries loomed 
through the darkness making for the stairs. 

They reached them, and Pasco stepped out and proceeded 
to pay his man, and deduct a shilling from his fare for breach 
of agreement, and to curse him roundly for not carrying out 
his bargain to deliver him at Westminster. In the middle of 
which jobation the man went off, anxious to get home to 
his wife. 

We had withdrawn a little from the stairs, but, as soon as 
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we saw the coast clear, made for Pasco. Whom I clapped on 
the shoulder, and saluted as gruflF as I could : 

* Dr. Valpy, alias t)r. Pluto, alias Dr. Pasco, I apprehend 
you in the King^s name for returning from transportation.' 

^ And who the devil are you ?' he demanded, very haughty 
in his manner, for he had not recognised me in the dark, and 
he was a man with great back-stairs influence. 

*I am Little White Rabbit,' said I. * Little White 
Rabbit.' 

* Little White Rabbit !' he gasped, all scared by the sudden- 
ness of the revelation. *But — but — Mr. Tempest, sir, we 
settled our differences long ago !' 

* That may be your opinion, but it is not mine,** said I. 
* And unless you can show me your Free Emancipation ticket 
from Botany Bay, it is my intention to have you shipped 
back there !' 

^Back to Botany Bay?' he exclaimed, and reeled against 
the wall. * How did you find out ?' 

* You are not the only Spy in the Kingdom.' 

* Spy — ^ah ! Do your worst !' he burst out, with a sudden 
spurt of spirit. * I am not without friends. And I know 
you, Jimmy Rabbit — ^you and your treasonable doings !' 

* And do you know me ?' demanded Jack Flinn, stepping 
forwards. 

* You ? Eh ? Whom have we here ?' 

* I am Lieutenant Flinn, and Pve got a mind to throw you 
into the river.' 

* For why, Mr. Flinn, for why ? I never harmed you !' 

* You know for why. Didn't I overhear what you confessed 
in your box at the King's Head three hours back ?' 

Hearing this, Pasco gave an uncommon choke of consterna- 
tion, for it revealed to him that we knew about his dealings 
with Restelli. 'Twas like Jack Flinn, and I gave him a 
punch in the ribs which took some of the breath out of him, 
and brought him to a proper sense of his situation, and 
conformable to orders again. 
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* And now, come you along with me," said I to Pasco. 

* Where to ?' 

* To Bow Street, where I intend to charge you/ 

* And suppose I refuse to go P 

* Why, then, Flinn and I will give you a lift/ At which 
hint Jack slipped his hcuid under Pasco'^s knee, as though to 
put it into execution, whilst the boatman gave a gruff laugh. 

He ground his teeth and submitted, and, with one of us 
on either side of him, climbed the steps liiat led to Adam 
Street and so into the Strand. 

' Do you remember the day you fled from the Select CoflFee 
House and took me with you F I asked him. 

He shrugged his shoulders, very sulky. 

* And you held me over the edge of the roof, with your 
gi*easy hand clutching my wrist, and bade me look down and 
reconnoitre for you, and threatened to drop me down ?'* 

* I wish I had dropped you,' he snarled, with a curse. 

* No doubt you do. I have just been to see the house 
again ; the first time since you and I left it together. And 
the ledge of the roof over which you suspended me, with 
nothing but your treacherous holt between me and certain 
death. And now 'tis I who am holding you over a dizzy 
precipice, restrained from falling only by my hand. And I 
am going to drop you down — down — down, until you fetch 
up at Botany Bay !' 

* Heirs curse on you !' he said. * I wish I had killed you, 
as your uncle paid me to do! This is my reward for my 
humanity !' 

I laughed in his face. 

* You was mighty humane to the Little White Rabbit V 

* Heirs curse on you T he repeated, in a voice of uncommon 
sincerity ; ' its hottest comer for you !' 

* There's no one will rob you of that,' put in Flinn. 

* And my leg that you broke,' I reminded him. * How am 
I to get even with you for that ?' And gripped his arm my 
hardest till he cried for mercy. * You had no mercy on me ! 
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And if it hadn't been for the Lady who saved me Do 

you know who it was ?' 

For the first time he gave a growl of satisfaction. 

' Fve been even with her^ he dared to say, and added, after 
a moment's reflection : * And I'll be even with you yet !' 

* You will have to be quick about it,' I jeered at him, as 
we turned up into the Strand, * for Bow Street is but five 
minutes' distant.' 

Our way was now much impeded by the crowds in the 
streets, who were making a horse-play of it with the police- 
agents and patrols, and rescuing all those whom these men 
accosted because of their carrying the seditious handbills. In 
order to keep our man from escaping, Flinn and I each had 
him by an arm, wedged in between us. I suppose something 
in our manner attracted attention, and also a belief that we 
were plain-clothes patrols, for we soon found ourselves being 
followed by a press of folk, asking in no civil tones what we 
were doing with the old codger. 

* Taking him to Bow Street,' said I. 

* What for ?' demanded several voices suspiciously, and the 
people began to hamper our movements. 

* Come quick,' I whispered to Pasco, * or I'll tell them who 
you are, and then ' 

* Do nothing of that nature !' he prayed, taken with an 
instant panic, and, as I thought, reasonably inclined to go 
quietly with us rather than be betrayed to the mob. 

But see the cunning of that villain ! A few paces further 
on, and just as we were about to cross the road to Bow Street, 
he caught sight of one of the plain-clothes patrols, coming 
towards us, with whom he was acquainted. In an instant he 
wrenched himself free of me, and darting into their midst, 
* These are the fellows,' he cried, *who have been posting 
up the placards ! I caught them in the act at the Adelphi 
stairs, and they seized me in order to prevent me making an 
outcry ! ITie tall one is Flinn, the lying witness who per- 
jured himself at the Trial to-day, and the other Tempest, 

22—2 
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who is Equerry to the Queen, and an Irish malcontent. In 
the Kings's name I call upon you to arrest them V 

Here were the tables turned with a vengeance ! For the 
patrols he addressed — there were three of them in company 
— immediately stepped forward to seize Flinn and me. 

* Hands off !' I cried. ^ I am a Member of Parliament, and 
this rogue, whom you know as Dr. Valpy, the Spy-Master, is 
none other than Pasco, a crimp, who was tnmsported to 
Botany Bay, and is returned without an Emancipation ticket. 
And I am now taking him to Bow Street to charge him.' 

* He lies V cried Pasco, putting on a bold front. * Tis an 
excuse of his to try and escape capture ! These are the very 
rascals who have been setting up the seditious placards. 
Apprehend them in the King's name !' 

Two of the patrols made a move forward, when Flinn let 
out right and left, and sent them staggering in fine style, and 
with an ecuse that made me none too anxious to fight him 
to a finish. Seeing his hope wrecked, Pasco made a dart 
to escape ; but I snapped out my hand at him, and caught 
him just in time. Whereupon the mob at once recognised 
how the land lay, and that Pasco was a King's man, and 
closed, threateningly, round him and the patrols who blew 
their whistles to bring help from Bow Street. 

In which emergency Flinn lifted up his voice, that could 
bellow louder than a hurricane, and roared : 

* Who's for the Queen ? God save the Queen ! Rally, 
rally, rally for the Queen !' 

This instantly brought an increase to the crowd around us, 
with men running up from all sides responsive to the cry, and 
echoing, ' The Queen ! The Queen ! Gt)d save the Queen !' 

By this time the patrols were on again, and drew their 
staves, and began laying about them, particularly at Flinn 
and me. But Jack warded off their blows, and cried at the 
top of his voice : 

*'Tis Dr. Valpy we have cotched! They are trying to 
rescue him. The notorious Dr. Valpy — the King's Spy- 
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Master! The villain who has gotten together the lying 
evidence against our innocent Queen ! That's him — the old 
fox with the white fur ! Who's for a lock of the old fox's 
fur ?' And with that, and a whisk of his hand, whipped oft* 
Pasco's wig, and rendered him a distinct object for the mob, 
who closed in and grabbed him as he attempted to wriggle 
from my grasp, and by his guilty and alarmed struggles 
confessed himself the party alluded to. 

He tossed his arms up like a drowning man sinking in a 
heavy sea, and gave a plunge and dive to try and burrow 
under the living wave of fimgry faces that surrounded him. 
I loosed my hold, for here was hell set loose after him, and, as 
he broke from me, caught a glimpse of his features, agonized, 
and with the sweat pouring from them. 

The patrols made an attempt to rescue him, for he was a 
man of great account over them ; but Flinn, whose blood 
was now boiling, began laying about him, striking them on 
their heads, so that they were forced to look to their own 
safety, who now had a portion of the mob down on them as 
well. And Flinn roaring at the top of his voice, ' For the 
Queen ! Scour your streets of the vermin ! Down with all 
tyrants ! Never let the Spy-Master escape !' 

The effect was instantaneous. Before you could credit it 
the fury of the mob was directed against Pasco. 

* Jack,' I cried, and lunging out hooked him by the tail of 
his coat, and dragged him back. * You are raising red murder ! 
Silence, you scare-brained fool! Do not set spark to the 
tinder of the public temper. There will be mm*der done. 
Hold your rioting Irish tongue ! See ! See ! it is too late ! 
They've got him hoisted, and you're his murderer !' 

For suddenly Pasco was pitched aloft on the shoulders of 
the crowd, wildly appealing with clasped hands for mercy, 
as they earned him along, striking at him with their fists and 
sticks, spitting at him in their mad, inordinate rage, and crying : 

* Drown him, the rat ! Drown him, the Spy-Master !' 
Then I realized it was murder let loose. 
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* To the River ! To the Bridge ! Pitch him over ! Duck 
him ! Duck him ! The damned Spy-Master ! The Queetfs 
accuser ! To the River with the King's rat ! To the River !' 

* Fool !' I cried to Flinn, * youVe done it ! And novr help 
me to save him from this mob.' 

We made a plunge into the crowd to catch up those who 
carried Pasco ; we struggled, fought, plunged, butted ; we 
tore our way forwards, striving, but in vain, to overtake the 
doomed wretch, who was by this time twenty ycu'ds ahead of 
us, carried along like a straw upon a swift, swirling stream. 
But better a torrent of burning lava than this torrent of 
blood-thirsting humanity ! 

For the blood of the citizens of London was roused. 
They who had been dragooned with the King's military in 
their own streets, and awed with the King's artillery set up 
in their holy places. They who for these four months past 
had been governed with the daily sight of naked steel, 
because they were for the Queen. They whose passions had 
been aroused this very night by the seditious placards, calling 
on them to support the innocent against the guilty. It was 
this mob which had the King's Spy-Master within its grasp, 
and — God help him ! — he had to suflFer for the King's cause. 
Fate and his own folly and Jack Flinn's hurricane lungs had 
cast him for the part of Jonah ! 

The patrols had long since been swept away and under foot. 
Two of them, I heard the next day, had several of their 
bones broke. There came no help from Bow Street. It 
was a time when the exhibition of reinforcements might 
mean civil war. The mob had it all their own way, and 
made for the new Waterloo Bridge, built three years before, 
in a compact flood, carrying Pasco shoulder high, and 
screaming: 'Death to the King's Spy -Master! Non mi 
9icordo ! Death to the King's Spy-Master ! To the Bridge ! 
The Rat to the River ! Drown him ! Drown him I' 

Try how we would and did, Flinn and I never reached 
within six yards of him. All we could do was to allow our- 
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selves to be carried along by the resistless rush. From time 
to time as I glanced up I could see the poor wretch, by the 
light of the lamps we passed, an inert, paralyzed mass, 
falling over like a slack-packed sack. His senses gone, I pray 
Heaven ; but I fear not. 

And so to Waterloo Bridge, the appointed place of 
murder, with the mob screaming, in their delirium and greedy 
delight, curses on the King, curses on his Ministers, curses on 
his military, and curses on his Spy-Master. 

As we reached the centre of the Bridge, I called on Flinn 
to make one final effort to save Pasco. 

' You will be his murderer if he is killed, and he'll haunt 
you till you die !' I warned him. 

' My God ! will he ?' answered Flinn, mightily scared ; and 
flung himself on the top of the crowd, shouting : * Way ! 
Way ! In the Queen^s name. Way V and by a superhuman 
effort we reached almost within touch of the victim. 

But it was too late. Pasco was over the parapet of the 
Bridge ; his senses back ; his situation realized ; shrieking, 
fighting, struggling, biting, foaming at the mouth. His 
bald head bobbing like a cork on an eddy ; his face stream- 
ing blood and sweat ! 

I made a plunge forward, forcing myself a-top of those who 
immediately surrounded him, so that I was momentarily 
elevated a couple of feet above the mass and looking down 
on Pasco. He saw me. Saw me, and recognised me. Hanging 
from the parapet of the Bridge, the dark dizzy gulf under 
him, with its raging tide of water running out to the sea. 

And I knew by instinct that in that glance his thoughts 
and mine went back to eighteen years ago, and that here was 
retribution come to him ! 

' Stop !' I yelled out. * In the Queen's name, stop f 

Too late. A fist fell like a hammer upon Pasco's fingers, 
that clutched, in a last convulsion, at the stone parapet of the 
Bridge. Fell with a force sufficient to break the bones that 
were grown old and brittle. The fingers failed to retain their 
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grasp ; there was a slip, a jerking forward of the expectant 
heads of the mob, and, three feet in front of my eyes, Pasco's 
hold loosed, and he fell back with one agonized shriek into 
the dark gulf below ! 

Followed a silence still as death ; a splash of a heavy body 
in water ; and then a wild, fierce, exultant huzza. 

It was all over. 

And for the first time in my life I pitied Pasco, and un- 
consciously the tears of horror were streaming down my 
cheek. 



CHAPTER XXV 

^IN SPITE OF THEM ALL!' 

I HAVE seldom been so powerfully shocked as I was by the 
tragic despatch of Pasco. The man had been the evil genius 
of my life ; but when he assisted me (albeit to save his own 
skin) to recover my inheritance, I wiped off the slate of my 
memory the Debit in Account that stood against him. I 
would to God my connection with him had ended there, and 
I been spared the ghastly and horrible spectacle of the 
despairing wretch struggling for his life on the parapet of 
Waterloo Bridge, and that last look of his eyes as he met 
mine, which must abide with me till my death. But had I 
to go through it all again, it would be gone through ; for 
Pasco was a deadly enemy to my Queen, and for that reason 
I could never forgive him, even in his grave. 

I returned home with Jack Flinn, who was now blubbering 
like any babe, and it was as much as Winsome and I could 
do to settle him back in anything like conceit of himself. 
At length we persuaded him that the tragedy was in the 
nature of a Dispensation of Providence, and likewise an acci- 
dent ; and this conflicting explanation, especially the former 
part of it, was most comforting to Jack, who wound up with 
Jl pious and sympathetic hope expressed that Pasco had not 
catched cold in his head from being deprived of his wig in 
the bleak night air, which was a most unwholesome thing to 
happen to a heated man ! But, then, I told you Flinn was 
ever a fool. 

[345] 
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We gave him a room for the night, because I was deter- 
mined he should accompany me early the next morning to 
call on Mr. Brougham. This he did, but not into the room 
where I had my conference with the Queens's Advocate-general, 
only held in reserve as one who could substantiate my story. 

Mr. Brougham received me very civilly. He and I had 
enjoyed some slight intimacy since the Connaught House 
days, and in Parliament voted in the same lobby. He pro- 
fessed himself surprised at my early visit, and supposed I had 
come with some special message from Her Majesty. 

* Not from Her Majesty,^ I told him. * But I come on 
Her Majesty^s behalf with some secret information that may 
assist her cause.** 

* Why, that is good news, Mr. Tempest ! After Mr. Flinn's 
folly yesterday afternoon we want something to square our 
front again, which was badly breached by his clumsiness.'* 

I told him briefly my story as I have related it to you in 
the last chapter. 

* Mr. Tempest," said he very seriously, * whilst I cannot feel 
sorry that the world is rid of that abominable Spy-Master, it 
seems to me you and Mr. Flinn may find yourselves in a pre- 
dicament if those patrols chance to remember your names.' 

^ Have no thought of me, Mr. Brougham, only of '' 

' Of whom r 

^OfRestelli."* 

*Eh? Eh?' he asked sharply, bending forward in his 
chair, and searching my face shrewdly. * What of Restelli, 
Mr. Tempest ? His examination is over."* 

* Can you not recall him on some excuse ?' 
*Har 

* They cannot produce him ! And he is supposed to be 
locked up in the enclosed camp. You know the resolution 
with regard to the witnesses that the Lords passed on the first 
day of the Trial ? You have the agents of the Bill on your 
thigh if you can find a just reason to demand the reproduc- 
tion of Restelli." 
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* By my soul, Mr. Tempest, you are right !' he exclaimed, 
* and I am beholden to you.' He rose and shook me warmly by 
the hand. * It will be a hit palpable ! I will make a grievous 
injustice out of it ! It shall cry to heaven for redress ! I will 
lure Copley into a trap, and trump that trick of his upon 
Flinn !' 

^And Flinn's evidence and mine? We can tell the true 
history of how Restelli was sent away, and why. Do not 
forget that !' 

He reflected for a few minutes. 

^ I would sooner the matter assumed a spontaneous com- 
plexion. It must come about by accident. If I called you 
it might — nay, it would be manifest that I had led up to the 
denouement! That will not be so effective as an apparent 
discovery of Restelli's disappearance revealed in the process of 
examining another witness. And apart from that, I would 
prefer not to call you for fear it might compromise you in the 
riot. No — the thing shall happen spontaneously, which will 
be much more damaging to the Bill than an elaborated pre- 
arranged explosion.' 

Mr. Brougham carried out the idea with all his matchless 
skill. Two days later, when our witness Giarolini was at the 
bar, he put to him a casual question which evoked an answer 
impugning the credibility of Restelli ; and, indeed, did more, 
for it brought out a hint that Restelli was a paid agent of the 
Milan Commission — a monstrous important discovery, and 
quite accidental. This line of examination was immediately 
objected to by the King's Solicitor-general, but allowed by 
their Lordships. With consummate diplomacy and craft 
Mr. Brougham enlarged on the line, and the unconscious 
Copley further developed the argument in his cross-examina- 
tion — the very thing Mr. Brougham wanted, and was aiming 
at. And Copley without a suspicion of it, and verj' pleased 
with himself, who believed he was making a point and de- 
stroying the credibility of our man Giarolini ! A delicate, 
fine bit of comedy to me, who looked on. 
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And DOW Mr. Brougham rose up again, with a somewhat 
crestfallen air, as of counsel whose witness has been discredited, 
and amiounced his intention to recall Restelli, on account of 
the questions put by the Solicitor-general in this last cross- 
examination of our witness. ^ Which have laid the foundation 
and created the necessity for a second cross-examination of 
Restelli,^ Mr. Brougham declared. 

At the which there was a hurried consultation, and much 
whispering amongst the counsel for the Bill, with evident 
discomfiture and unpleasant surprise. At last the King^s 
Attorney-general rose, very lamely and without any spirit, 
and admitted that Restelli was not in their corporal 
possession. 

^ Then where is he ?^ demanded Mr. Brougham, with well- 
feigned astonishment. ^ Is he dead ?* 

And the Attorney-general was forced to confess that he had 
been sent as a courier to Milan. 

^ To the Milan Commission ? gasped Mr. Brougham, as one 
took all aback by some tremendous revelation, his very mouth 
agape. 

The Attorney-general nodded sourly. 

' Then I shall not call him," cried Mr. Brougham, with as 
fine an exhibition of pained indignation as ever you saw, and 
resumed his seat with an air of being shocked beyond words 
at so gross a breach of legal good faith. 

Up stumbled the King's Attorney-general to his feet, with a 
bungled excuse that Restelli had been sent to Milan without 
his knowledge, and under the impression he would not be 
wanted again. To which Mr. Brougham retorted, in his 
finest vein of rebuke, that he could not have foreseen the 
necessity of calling Restelli again until the cross-examination 
of our witness Giarolini by the King's Solicitor-general, who 
had extended a^d expanded the line of argument, and 
rendered recalling their man unavoidable. Under the circum- 
stances, if there was one thing which the agents for the Bill 
ought not to have done, it was that of sending Restelli out of 
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the country. If the witnesses were allowed to depart at 
pleasure out of jurisdiction, pending the proceedings, there 
was an end to that security which their Lordships thought 
(he threw a bitter sarcasm into that word) they possessed 
that no perjury should he permitted at their Bar with 
impunity. 

With this the fat was in the fire ! The House in a blaze of 
indignation at the disregard of its orders. Lords Holland, 
EUenborough, Lansdowne, Carnarvon, Damley, Grey, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Prime Minister, and many other Peers 
all entered into a heated and acrimonious discussion, and 
there was a pretty kettle of fish kicking and bubbling, I can 
tell you ! And I — Jimmy Rabbit — laughing in my sleeve, 
as merry as a midshipman and as proud as a Prince, to think 
I had been inventor of this petard which Mr. Brougham 
exploded with such excellent skill in that august assembly. 

There was a long debate, which led to the calling and 
examination of one named Powell, a veritable employe 
under the Milan Commission. Better and better ! For, 
you must understand, that up to this incident our side 
had been frustrated in all their inquiries about it. He 
was put up as a scapegoat to confess himself the person 
who had recommended that Restelli should be sent to Milan, 
* because he had acted as a courier before, and made so many 
crossings.' He had instructed Restelli to return, and * believed 
he would soon be in England.' Not a word about Pasco, 
which struck me as strange (for his death had been reported 
in the public journals, and ascribed to an accidental riot) 
until I was forced to the conclusion that my counter accusa- 
tion against him of being Pasco, and a man returned from 
transportation, had induced the agents for the Bill to hush up 
the matter, for fear the true history of their late Spy-Master 
should become advertised. 

Well, when it came to the cross-examination of this witness 
Powell, Mr. Brougham asked him point-blank who was his 
employer as a member of the Milan Commission ? 
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The question was instantly objected to, and the objection 
sustained by the House. Which drew fh)m Mr. Brougham 
that magnificent extempore declamation, perhaps the boldest 
ever ventured by any advocate in an English Court of Law : 

* My Lords,** he said, * this is a very important question, 
and I have no object in putting it except for the purpose of 
strict justice. Is it not of great importance to ask of a 
witness in the cause who his client is, when we are acting as 
counsel of a defendant open and avowed ? Up to this moment 
I have not been able to trace the " local habitation or the 
name "" of the Unknown Being who is plaintiff in this proceed- 
ing. I know not but it may vanish into thin air. I know 
not under what shape it exists ! 

^^ If shape it might he called^ that shape had none 
Distinguishable in memher^ joint or Umh ; 
Or svibstance might he called, that shadow seemed. 
For each seemed either, amd what seemed his head 
The Ukeness of a Kvngly Crotvn had onH 

* If I could see it, I might interrogate it, and bring out of 
its own mouth (if mouth it has) who and what it is — whether 
it be man, or if it be but the likeness of a Kingly Crown it 
weai*s. It may be some shapeless thing without a head, or 
head without the semblance of a body. w- 

* But highly and vitally important as it is for my clientxo 
know who is her principal accuser, and highly indispensable 
as it is for me, who am her advocate, to put the questions to 
the witnesses, as I am legally entitled to ask, and upon which 
I should have a right to insist in any of the Courts below, I 
am met at every step with, " You carCt ask thai question '^ — 
" You must not put that question P* 

* How, then, my Lords, can I discharge my duty to my 
illustrious client ?' 

They were prodigious words pronounced in that High 
Chamber before the Empty ITirone, whose very foundations 
they shook — words never forgiven by the King (who, I have 
heard, in his monumental vanity was most injured in fajs pride 
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by the apostrophe, ' It may be some shapeless thing, . . .** 
which he held to be an intended personal allusion to his 
stoutness of habit!). They were words that imported a 
supreme significance into this incident of Restelli and his dis- 
appearance or abstraction, so that it was considered by many 
to be the most critical of any in the whole Trial. For, 
though promised, by some concatenation of folly, he was never 
produced, being scared (it was averred) into a fever that 
prevented him coming back ! And following this came the 
refusal of another foreign witness, one Baron d'Ende, who was 
restrained jfrom attending by his Sovereign, the Grand Duke 
of Baden, much to the Queen's prejudice. Whereupon, with 
fine forensic judgment, Mr. Brougham seized the opportunity 
to bring his defence to a premature close, choked by the 
obstacle of this load of manifest injustice, and declared : 

* My Lords, I have only to add that we fling ourselves upon 
the House once more ! Under such circumstances as those 
of which the House is now cognisant concerning the Baron 
d'Ende, and with the recollection of what passed upon the 
former instance in the matter of Restelli, we feel it utterly 
impossible to proceed in Her Majesty's defence !' 

And with that note of protest sounded, to re-echo through 
the length and breadth of the Kingdom ; with shameless in- 
justice exposed, like carrion flesh in all its evil odour ; and 
with full-merited obloquy and contempt heaped upon the 
heads of the agents of the Bill, Mr. Brougham abandoned it 
to the judgment of the Peers. 

Before I come to tell you of the end of this Historic Trial, 
I must make some reference to the conduct of the Royal 
Dukes, the brothers and cousin of the King. The Dukes of 
York, Clarence, and Cambridge voted for the Bill, and the 
Duke of Gloucester against it ; whilst the Duke of Sussex 
adopted the most impartial course of any, for he claimed, 
and was allowed, exemption from giving Us attendance at the 
Debate on the score of consanguinity. 
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Concerning the Duke of Clarence, afterwards King William 
the Fourth — * the frank, bluff, genial sailor-King,^ as it hath 
been the fashion to describe him — ^his officiousness in this 
Trial was notorious ; and, not content with personally cross- 
examining some of the witnesses of the Royal Lady, his 
sister-in-law, it was said he sought to influence the decision 
of several of the Peers against her, for which he was well 
rebuked by Her Majesty'^s Solicitor-general, Mr. Denman, in 
a scathing passage in his speech summing up the case for the 
Defence, and delivered with his steadfast gaze fixed pene- 
tratingly on the Duke. 

*We have heard," he said, ^and hear daily, with alarm, 
that there are persons, and those not of the lowest orders, 
and not confined to individuals connected with the public 
press — not even excluded from your august €issembly — who are 
notoriously circulating the most odious and atrocious calum- 
nies against Her Majesty. Can this fact be ? And can we 
live in this world, and know it to be a fact ? We know that 
if a juryman, upon such an occasion, should be found to 
possess any knowledge upon the subject of the inquiry, we 
should have the right to call him to the bar as a witness. 
" Come forward,'' we might say, " and let us confront you with 
our evidence! Let us see whether no explanation can be 
given of the facts you assert, and no refutation effectually 
applied r But to any man who could even be suspected of 
so base a practice as whispering calumnies to Judges, distil- 
ling leprous venom into the ears of jurors, the Queen might 
weirexclaim : *' Come forth, thou Slanderer ! and let me see thy 
face! If thou wovldst equal the respectability of an Italian 
witness, come forth and depose in open Court! As thou art, 
thou art worse than an Italian assasmi ! Because, while I am 
boldly a/nd munfuUy meeting my accusers, thou art planting a 
dagger unseen in my bosom, and converting the poisoned 
stiletto into the semblance of a Sword of Justice r 

' I would fain say, my Lords, that it was utterly impossible 
that this can be true ; but I cannot say it, because the fact 
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stares me in the face ! I read it, even, in the public papers ! 
Had I not known of its existence, in the dignity of human 
nature I would have held it impossible that anyone, with the 
heart of a man or with the honour of a Peer, should so 
debase his heart and so degrade his honour ! 

' I would charge him as a Judge ; I would impeach him as 
a Judge ! And if it were possible for one of the Royal Blood 
to descend to a course so disgraceful, I should fearlessly assert 
that it was far more just that such conduct should deprive 
liim of his right to the Succession than that all the facts 
alleged against Her Majesty — even if true to the letter of the 
charge — should warrant your Lordships in passing this Bill 
of Degradation and Divorce V 

On Monday, the 6th of November, the vote for the Second 
Reading of the Bill was taken, and there was a majority in 
favour of it of 28. This included the votes of the Royal 
Dukes and a dozen Ministers, partisans and Household 
Officers of the King. They were not Judges — they were 
Prosecutors, and their support, when they should have held 
themselves neutral, alone gained the advantage. 

The Third Reading was fixed for Friday, the 10th of 
November. It was the crucial vote — the final and irrevocable 
expression of the opinion of the Peers of England, sitting in 
judgment upon their Queen. 

Her Majesty reached the House of Lords at a quarter 
before noon. The amftzing courage, the undaunted fortitude 
that had sustained her through these twelve agonizing weeks 
of insult, tribulation, and anxiety, uplifted her to the end. 
She was a true Daughter of Brunswick — a woman braver than 
any I have ever heard of, or seen, or read about. And, in 
the face of the adverse vote on the Second Reading, she met 
that illustrious House with head held high, and proud eyes 
searching for her enemies with fearless, eagle glances. 

There was a long Debate, but Her Majesty sate through it 
all. Sate there, on her crimson chair placed on the lowest level 

23 
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of the House, as it had been her Throne (that was properly set 
side by side with that Empty One which looked down upon 
her !). Sate — an Amazon at bay — a Queen that could not be 
conquered ! 

I was but a few feet distant from her, just behind Mr. 
Brougham, and near to the bar, so as to be at hand if Her 
Majesty required any service done. And through those long 
hours my eyes were fixed on her in a fascination. Her 
features were in profile to me ; dark and gloomy her brow 
and grim her face, with indignant, abhorrent disgust writ 
clear upon it. Sombre in her black wig, whose ringlets 
seemed curled in mockery, as they half concealed her cheeks ; 
sombre the twitching of her eyebrows, dyed black, and the 
deep line creviced between them. Sad and pathetic the 
nervous tremor on those lips that never yet had said, * I am 
a£raid.'* And the pose of her figure, stem, haughty, contemp- 
tuous — repelling sympathy, despising pity, demanding re- 
spect — splendid in its voluntary isolation ! 

Once Lady Anne Hamilton begged Her Majesty to retire 
and partake of some refreshment, but she peremptorily re- 
fused. An hour later a Peer approached, bowed low, and 
presented a plate and a glass of wine. 

There came a grim smile into Her Majesty's face — the last, 
I have heard, ever seen there in public. She declined the 
refreshment with a fi-eezing courtesy, and the remark, * I can 
take a chop at the Kin^a Head * if I am hungry !' 

It was the pent-up bitterness of a persecuted woman, jest- 
ing in her intolerable extremity, and with a heart petrified 
into stone by the waters of misery. 

The long Debate drew to its close. The Bishops of Chester 
and of Gloucester concluded it with pious platitudes and 
mealy-mouthed moralizings, and the House cleared for the 
Division. 

* The Kvng'% Head was the tavern where Jack Flinu and I overheard 
Pasco's conversation with Restelli. 
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The Queen rose, bowed to the Peers with frigid condescen- 
sion, and retired to her private apartment to await their Last 
Judgment. 

Keppel Craven and I stood sentinels beside her door. And 
for me I know my face was as white as a sail in the moonlight, 
and my heart beating like the main pump of a three-decker 
when 'tis ' Pump ! Pump ! Or she sinks !' And I prayed 
fervently, * O God, preserve this ship !' 

A bell rang. There was an excitement in the House, never 
equalled before or since, which no words can describe. The 
Peers filed into their places, all eyes turned towards the lean- 
faced Lord Eldon as he announced the result of the Division. 

Contents (for the King) - - - 108 

NoN-CoNTBNTS (for the Queen) - - - 99 

Majority for the King - - 9 

Silence. Not a cheer. Breathless, expectant Silence ! 

All eyes fixed now on the Earl of Liverpool, Prime Minister 
of England, and Prime Mover of this Bill. 

He rises to his feet, my Lord Pliable. He has won the 
King's battle in this servile, packed House. Won it by the 
skin of his teeth and his unprincipled audacity. 

But he dares not submit the King's Cause for confirmation 
to the Commons of England. 

In halting periods, with lame, impotent excuses, with 
stammer and cough, with a craven submission to Public 
Opinion after the coward's blow had been struck at the 
defenceless victim, my Lord Liverpool — withdraws the Bill ! 

And there was not one voice in that gilded chamber to 
cry: ^ Shame! Shame! Thou Womrni-staiber !"* 

Hark ! Footsteps ! Footsteps approaching fleetly ! And 
my heart thunders in my breast ! 

Mr. Brougham running at full speed down the corridor to 
the Queen'^s private apartment! His gown fl)ang behind 
him ; his wig half shed ; his thin, thoughtful face lit up with 

23—2 
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a great joy; his dark eyes sparkling with triumph. Mr. 
Brougham running as he might be a schoolboy down his 
college cloister ! The lawyer left behind him ; only the 
human man apparent. 

Up to the Queen'^s door. One knock, and he flings and leaves 
it open, and enters to announce to the woman he has so incom- 
parably defended — ^the Triumph of Innocence. 

Keppel Craven and I crept in after him, eager to insinuate 
our silent and humble loyalty and congratulation into this 
great scene. 

Her Majesty was standing by the window, and Brougham 
on his knee in front of her. He told her his news. 

She listened, but spake not a word. Only looked fixedly 
in front of her, her teeth biting at her nether lip to keep the 
mastery over herself. No human weakness did she display 
in this supreme moment. She was Queen to the climax — ^and 
beyond it. 

So passed some moments. And then she extended her 
hand and raised Mr. Brougham from his knee. And could a 
Queenly touch ennoble, Mr. Brougham was a Duke that day ! 

There was an urgent paper of State to be signed by Her 
Majesty. Mr. Brougham produced it, and gestured to me to 
prepare the table. I set it ready with pens and ink. 

Her Majesty seated herself, chose a pen, held it poised in 
the air with fingers that had not a tremor in them, dipped 
it in the ink, and wrote in a bold, determined handwriting 
across the top of the page, ^ Carolina Regina.^ 

^Regina still !^ she exclaimed, and rose proudly from her 
chair, ^Regina still — in spite of them all P 



CHAPTER XXVI 

AN UNCROWNED QUEEN 

It is not in the power of my pen to describe the rejoicings 
that burst from the United Kingdom on publication of the 
intelligence that the Bill of Pains and Penalties was ab^ui- 
doned. The Meti'opolis was in verity poised on tiptoe outside 
the barricades in front of the House of Lords, and when an 
exultant voice proclaimed the news from the leads over the 
pi^za, an electric thrill of delirious joy passed through the 
waiting multitude as it surged up in a leap of relief and 
enthusiasm. 

And when Her Majesty entered her coach, and drove at a 
slow pace through the acclaiming streets on her way home, 
she was overwhelmed by the displayed love and loyalty of 
London, and, sinking back in her seat, for the first time 
burst into a flood of tears and wept her thanks to them ! 
I followed Her Majesty back to Brandenburgh House, and I 
vow it was a tumidt from Westminster to Hammersmith — a 
tumult and a triumph ! 

I cannot dismiss without some mention the illuminations 
and decorations in London in honour of the Queen's victory. 
For three days and nights the capital was en fete. Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, and all the chief cities followed the example 
of the Metropolis, and every town and village and hamlet in 
the two Kingdoms was given over to joy. Not since the 
public rejoicings over the victory of Waterloo and the ter- 
mination of the Great Wars, nor ever before, had the Nation 
abandoned itself to such transports of delight. 

[ 357 ] 
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In a few of the fashionable centres of town, where the 
King's tradesmen lived, politics were divided; but for the 
rest all was for the Queen, with transparencies, flags, mottoes, 
and banners containing amazing devices. A flag in Picca- 
dilly was embroidered with a gallows proper on ground 
argentj and the motto : 

*Q. What' a that for f 
A, Non mi ricordo.* 

A city draper ofiered Her Majesty Machiavelian counsel in 
the couplet : 

' That thou mayat t/nju/re no one^ dove-Uke be ; 
And aerpent-Uke, that none may vnjwre thee P 

A little distance o£P another transparency displayed the 

distich : 

' May the Queen aia/nd Uke a/n oak^ 
And her enemieafall like ita leaves /' 

Whilst an epigrammatic tailor advertised the quatrain : 

* Thua truth fliea itafiaga 
Where Juatice preaidea, 
In apite of Old Bags 
And Green Baga^ beaidea P 

And he — the Head and Front of this Offending — what of 
him ? He was off to Brighton the day after the Bill was 
withdrawn, to his Pavilion (that Mr. Denman had made such 
fun of in his speech, amidst the unsuppressible laughter of 
the Lords), on which, with bread selling at a shilling the 
quartern loaf, and coals and other necessities of existence 
proportionately dear, he had squandered hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds on senseless and outlandish decorations — a 
thousand guineas for a Chinese cabinet, eight hundred for a 
clock ! — and ordered the entire refurnishing of a newly-fitted 
apartment, spick and span with splendid and costly upholster- 
ings, because it was embellished with a golden eagle amongst 
its galaxy of ornaments, and a facetious friend hinted that 
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the bird was used for decoration by Buonaparte ! Of whom 
George the Magnificent was ever a little jealous. 

Off to Brighton went the King, his ' passing indignation ^ 
over, and soon as ' merry as a grig,' as one of his courtiers 
has recorded. Off to Brighton to dally with his mistresses, 
to give balls and fetes and children's parties, to criticise the 
new upholstering of his Music and Banqueting Rooms, to 
order the erection of a chapel, and the preparation of further 
wild plans for the alteration of his hobby-house. 

Truly it was said of this great Prince, this Monarch of many 
ideas, this irresponsible and irrepressible Builder, this Pan- 
taloon-Reformer, that the only thing he would not alter or 
reform was himself! 

And there were those who thought he was only mad on 
the subject of his wife ! 

On the evening of the day of her acquittal Her Majesty 
gave a dinner-party to her more immediate adherents, in- 
cluding the Countess Oldi (come to England to offer evidence, 
but not called); Colonel Count Olivieri, who had given testi- 
mony; and Mr. Alderman Wood. Winsome, who ever re- 
mained a favourite with Her Majesty, and, of course, Annette, 
were also present. 

Although given by way of celebration, the Queen was sad, 
silent, and reserved throughout dinner ; courteous to all, yet 
familiar to none. It seemed to me as though her heart had 
been seared by the fiery torture it had undergone, and that 
she had lost all faith in human nature and the doctrine of 
our common humanity. I vow it was distressful to see her, 
to have the urgent desire to lay one's affection and sympathy 
at her feet, and yet to read in those dull, tear-swollen eyes 
and that lack-lustre countenance a settled melancholy that 
forbade it, and demanded to be left alone with her sorrow. 

When the cloth was cleared she exerted herself with a 
forced effort, and gave a toast, speaking with touching 
sincerity. Raising her glass she looked round the table, with 
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a bow in turn to each person — all of us standing at the fiirt 
indication of her intention — and, herself seated, said : 

* My faithful friends, I tank you all for your devotion to 
me in de day of mine trial. And I do vish you de happiness 
so moch as I haf suffered de sorrow. And more dan dat I 
cannot tink to express !^ n 

Later in the evening, when she had retired with her Ifiulies. 
to the drawing-room, she made a remark (Winsome related if* 
to me) that was truly a lurid flash of wit. She was talking 
of the Bill, of the foul and disgusting €tccusations, of the 
malice with which her husband persecuted her, of the charge 
after charge he had raised against her honour, coupling her 
name with every gentleman to whom she had shown any 
civility, when suddenly she observed, in a strange reflective 
tone, which at once arrested attention : 

*Only once, my dear Lady Anne, have I committed 
adultery ' — she paused, whilst the eyes of all her ladies were 
suddenly lowered to the ground in an agony of nervous 
apprehension, fearing that Her Majesty^s mind had given 
way under the load of her misfortunes — ' and I have repented 
it in sorrow and bitterness ever since,' went on Her Majesty, 
shaking her head ruefully at Lady Anne Hamilton, to whom 
she addressed herself, for that woman was a duenna of the 
dolefuUest sort. ^ In sorrow and bitterness.'' 

The silence that followed on this confession was most 
painful, for no one seemed to know what to say, or where to 
look, or how to act, until Her Majesty came to their relief 
with her explanation : 

* It was with the huslwuid of Mrs. Fitzherbert." 

Who was the lady (as all the world knew) to whom the 
King was legally married when he was Prince of Wales, and 
before he committed bigamy. But that was a foible peculiar 
to his father as well as himself. 

I am not going to follow the incidents of Her Majesty's 
life from the time of her trial to the humiliation of her ill- 
advised attempt to attend the Coronation of the King in the 
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Jiily of the following year. In order to stifle the increasing 
expression of favour for her, the King most autocratically 
prorogued Parliament on the 23rd of November, to which date 
the House of Commons had been adjourned. This was done 
to prevent the Commons debating a Message from the Queen, 
which Mr. Denman held in his hand, standing on the floor of 
the House ready to deliver, and must have initiated a grave 
discussion with the temper of the nation strung to such a 
pitch as it was over the Trial recently ended. 

But at that dramatic moment, when Mr. Denman claimed 
the eye of the Speaker to deliver to him Her Majesty'^s 
letter, appeared the Deputy Usher of the Black Rod, with a 
command for the Commons to attend at the bar of the House 
of Lords to hear the Commission of Prorogation read ! 

Whereupon uprose Mr. Speaker Sutton, ignored the 
Queen's Message, and walked down the House amidst hisses 
and cries of * Shame ! Shame !"* — * This is a scandcd !' and the 
like. And after him my Lord Unscrupulous Castlereagh led 
his Ministerial minions, to the music of indignant howls. 
And so was hooted into the precincts of the Upper Chamber, 
and public discussion on the Queen's wrongs burked by this 
despicable trick. 

I was in my place in the House, and saw the cowardly 
subserviency of the Ministers of the Crown, the unworthy 
6icquiescence of the Speaker, and the impotence of the Re- 
presentatives of the People. And there flooded into my 
memory the words the Queen had spoke that night in 1814, 
after she had bearded the Regent at the Opera, *The 
Americans are the only true English left, after all !' 

And now, I tell you, I was clean converted to Her Majesty's 
views ! And, to the scandal and amazement of the House, 
leaped upon my seat, and cried in my old sea-faring voice to 
my fellow-members : 

' A Washington ! A Washington ! to purify and free this 
People !' 

Whereupon some base-born fellow must needs cry back at 
me, ' A t^romwell to choke 3'ou Irish patriots !' That did 
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complete choke any further observations I had to offer by t 

the shock it gave to my dignity, not to mention the ribald t 

laughter following on it. It has ever been a lamentation to 
me that I could not discover the accursed scoundrel who thus 
baulked me, or I had crammed his Cromwell down his throat ! 
All of which is neither here nor there ; but only to show 
you what a spiritless, craven state Parliament had fallen into 
in the days of George the Fourth ! 

And so six months sped by, the Queen living in the 
strictest seclusion in Brandeburgh House. I cannot assert 
she actually su(Fei*ed in her bodily health in any specific way, 
but she had lost all energy and interest in life, and bore the 
appearance of a womcoi worn out in mind and body. She 
wept incessantly. And her dead daughter's name, the sweet 
young Princess Charlotte, was constantly on her lips. 

All this time the differences between the King'^s Party and 
the Queen's Party continued, and never could be laid. And 
they were now to be accentuated. For on the 9th of June 
the King issued a Proclamation decreeing his Coronation for 
the 19th of July. There was no mention of the Queen in it, 
and when it was read out, the public greeted it with protests 
and cries of * The Queen ! The Queen !' 

So soon as this Proclamation was issued. Her Majesty 
took immediate steps to have her claim to be crowned 
with the King recognised, and forthwith transmitted three 
memorials to His Majesty on the subject, which he referred 
to the Privy Council. This did not give any decision till the 
10th of July, the day before the one fixed for the prorogatwii 
of ParUmtient. And then refused Her Majesty's application. 

And now see the intolerable trickery of this ! The delay in 
announcing the decision was a mere ruse to allow of Parlia- 
ment being prorogued, and discussion on the Queen's wrongs 
again burked. As long as her memorial was under considera- 
tion, none of her many supporters in the House could properly 
ventilate her grievance. And so, although an effort had 
been made, and opposed three times, to create a discussion. 
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there was no regular motion put down until the last day of 
the Session. 

And then followed an example of History — nay, Con- 
spiracy — repeating itself. Mr. Hume rose to move : 

^That an humble address be presented to His Majesty, 
praying that he will be graciously pleased to issue his Royal 
Proclamation for the Coronation of Her Majesty ^ — 

At which dramatic moment — ^the phrase will be familiar 
to those who read this chapter — the Deputy Usher of the 
Black Rod was heard knocking at the door ! Whereupon 
Mr. Speaker Sutton called Mr. Hume to order, cutting him 
short in his speech, and reminding him of the presence of the 
summoning officer. 

And Mr. Hume sat down, his motion unput, and the 
Speaker led his sheep to the House of Lords, to stand humble 
before the bar and be dismissed ! 

By Heavens ! I tell you the Mother of Parliaments was be- 
come an old woman in the days of Greorge the Fourth ! 

That Cromwell jest was still current against me in the 
House, and when I saw the scurvy trick that was so insolently 
being played for the second time, I waa converted to that 
unknown member^s views, and rising up, I cried out, so that 
all could hear me : 

* Where is he that called for a Cromwell the laat time the 
House WQS prorogued ? Faith ! I acknowledge him right ! 
Tis a Cromwell this country wants again. A Protector 
against these knavish tricks !' 

Which led to an uproar, and presently a heated argument 
between me and some of my Irish fellow-patriots ; and I 
was nearly fighting a duel with three of them over it. Who 
had the most cursed narrow prejudice against Cromwell in 
any shape or form of utility whatsoever, and no broad, 
liberal views at all, at all ! 

Not only was Her Majesty denied her right to be crowned, 
but refused a seat in the Abbey to witness the Ceremony. I 
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tell you it was most monstrous, most scandalous, most shock- 
ing to all sense of decency ! 

Which brings me to the saddest incident of my life ! And 
I would fain beg your leave to tell it in as few words as may 
be, for I have not the heart to make a long story out of it 
Inasmuch as it brought me into conflict of opinion and dis- 
grace with Her Majesty, and made me feel a base, ungrateful 
wretch, in spite of my better judgment. 

To put it to you plainly, the Queen was not surrounded 
with wise advisers at this juncture. Faithful and devoted 
they were, but lacked a sense of the dignity due to the 
Queen's self, and their loyalty did not compensate for their 
folly ! Instead of restraining Her Majesty, ever too ardent, 
they goaded her on. And when in one of those wild fits of 
hers (familiar to all in her intimacy) which sent her striding 
and storming up and down the carpet, and swinging her 
arms, and apostrophizing Heaven, and vowing she wovid do 
This Thing or That Thing or the Other Thing — she sware 
by Grod in Heaven she would be present at the Coronation, 
the King will-he, nill-he — they took her in her humour, 
and applauded her ! Which was a very unwise, evil thing 
to do. 

It was schemed that, very early in the morning of the 
Coronation day. Her Majesty should drive to the Abbey, 
before any of the guards were posted, and effect an entrance ! 
I'hat once within the building she was to remain there, 
unless expelled by force — a contingency her proud spirit 
rejected as impossible ! And did you ever hear such a 
scheme as that ? 

To think that she, who up to this time had won all her 
battles acting on the strict defensive (that was her proper 
strategic position), should be now encouraged to act on. the 
offensive ! Did you ever hear of such madness as that ? 

I have ever been a fighter and hot-headed. (They did call 
me * Foul-tempest ' in the House.) I have ever preferred to 
draw my sword to withdrawing my words. I am no man to 
counsel timidity and submission. 
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But here was a case in which the dignity of a Queen was 
concerned. One whose life had been a long apprenticeship to 
insult. And now she was going to fling herself into the very 
mud of certain insult ! 

I craved an audience with Her Majesty for to adventure 
my humble opinion on the course she ought to pursue. 
Which was to leave her case to the People, who would see 
justice done to her. But to run the risk of repulse — she, 
who was now on the summit of popularity — never! For 
nothing succeeds like success, and nothing damns like failure. 
And you most often lose prestige by a drawn battle if you 
are not a Frenchman or a Spaniard. 

Her Majesty received me in private, having some suspicion, 
I think, of what my self-imposed mission was. For I had 
ever remained studiously silent what times the subject of her 
Coronation was being discussed in her reception-room, and 
she was sharp to notice anyone who did not agree with her. 

She asked me abruptly what my business was. 

I had learnt by heart a most eloquent speech; lucid, 
respectful, brief, logical, and, to my mind, convincing. But 
now that it had to be spoke, confusion to me ! but it vanished 
clean out of my head ! And left me floundering and sucking 
at the air like a flsh out of water ; 6uid all I could stammer 
was: 

* Oh, Madam, do not attempt it ! Trust to the People to 
fight your battle for you. Fight it not yourself !' 

^ Soh," she said, and looked black and stem ; and waited. 

* Your Majesty's action will be misconstrued,' I blurted 
out. ^ It will be said you desired to mar the Coronation. 
Unworthy motives will be imputed to your Majesty by your 
enemies. And the Coronation, 'tis a sort of Raree-show for 
the vulgar — a pageant free, a spectacle to be seen for nothing. 
They look on it as a sport for a general holiday. Do not 
meddle with the People's holiday ! It touches their own 
pleasure and amusement, and that is as dangerous as taxing 
their pockets ! If you spoil it, it seems to me. Madam, 
a daaigerous thing to risque. And if — ^if ' 
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^If votP^ demanded the Queen, her brow darkening and 
knitted, her voice ominous with suppressed passion. 

* If Your Majesty fails ' 

* Faiis r she broke in furiously. * Did I fail ven I 
faced de Lords P And sail I fail ven I appeal to de People? 
Enough ! Enough ! Run, rabbit, run ! Hide in your hole! 
Show de tvinkling vite tail of you !' she cried in a voice of 
scorn. 

I was stung to the quick by her cruel words, that did 
demean my Lady. 

Then, more dignified, she added : * I did tink, Mr. Tempest, 
dat I could depend on you ; but, hSlasI I do see no r 

^ Your Majesty,^ said I, accepting the name by which she 
now called me for the first time in my life, * you have no 
moi'e honest and devoted servant than Desmond Tempest. 
And if his wit to put his views before your Majesty equalled 
his loyalty, he would convince you.' 

* Pho ! Pho !' she cried. * Dat is enough ! Your loyalty, 
sir, haf fallen to de level of your vit. You voud haf me to be 
afraid ! Did you ever know Caroline of Brunswick to act de 
coward ? My Right is to be crowned, amd by Gott I viU be 
crowned !' 

And drawing herself up, she pointed imperiously to the 
door, and banished me ! 

The story of that day, so fatal to the Queen, is old history 
now. How on the 19th of July she set out from her house 
in South Audley Street at six o'clock in the morning, as 
though, by early rising, she could steal a march on the King 
and his Ministers and myrmidons marshalled against her! 
How in her carriage, drawn by six bay horses — the very same 
that drew her to the triumph of her Trial — ^and accompanied 
by Lord amd Lady Hood (old friends retaken into favour) and 
Lady Anne Hamilton and Mr. Keppel Craven, she proceeded to 
Westminster. Buoyed up by the plaudits of the multitude, 
who, short of a Revolution, could not assist her in so ill- 
considered a scheme as this. And Revolutions do not break 
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out on holidays, when dinner and the theatre are free to the 
first comers ! 

At the Abbey her carriage drew up first at Dean^^s Yard 
gate, but finding that the entrance for persons of rank was at 
Poets' Comer, she directed her coachman to drive thither. 
But here the carriage-way was barred by a platform, so she 
was obliged to make for Westminster Hall gate, and there 
stopped and alighted, and took the arm of Lord Hood, with 
Lady Hood, Lady Anne Hamilton, and Mr. Keppel Craven 
following. 

There was again some delay, and meanwhile a crowd 
collected, composed of those privileged persons who had 
tickets for the ceremony, and were notoriously partisans of 
the King. Also another baffle before Lord Hood conducted 
Her Majesty to the proper steps leading to the right plat- 
form, by which people having Peers' tickets were permitted to 
ascend and enter the building. Here the way was blocked by 
soldiery, but after a short parley Her Majesty was permitted 
to pass. 

By this time the mob surrounding her had greatly increased, 
people being drawn to her neighbourhood by curiosity. 
Several constables also came up. Skirting the building, Her 
Majesty again experienced a baffle in the passage leading to 
the kitchen, and had to turn back, and eventually reached 
the Poets' Comer entrance. 

Whereupon the Doorkeepers stationed there drew across 
the entrance, and demanded to see the tickets. (And for 
these same doorkeepers, let me tell you, what is not generally 
known, that, amongst them, were some common prize-fighters, 
appointed by Lord Sidmouth — ^namely. Spring, Eales, Harry 
Harmer and Randall, under the generalship of * Mr. Jackson, 
Professor of Pugilism,' with several others of the fancy whose 
illustrious names I have forgot.) 

There ensued a miserable wrangle! A vulgar, squalid 
bickering, with the Queen of England cooling her heels at the 
door of tiie Abbey. A single ticket was presently produced 
by Lord Hood, which he was told would * admit one,' and he 
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actually asked Her Majesty if she would go into the Abbey 
alone ! My God, can you imagine such a thing ? 

And the end of it was that the Queen retired, repulsed by 
low prize-fighters, from the Abbey in which her husband was 
that day going to be crowned King of England ! 

As she walked back to her carriage, there cried a voice 
from the mob of fashionable-dressed wretches collected in the 
porch : 

* Where is Bergami ?' 

And the foul insult drew a burst of ribald laughter from 
the grinning she-devils. 

Oh, I tell you, sirs, it sickens me to think of that day, and 
all my dear Mistress endured. 

For the insult of it killed her ! 

All the two Kingdoms know the wondrous story of the 
Coronation of Greorge the Fourth, which cost a quarter of a 
million sterling. Never was there such a Coronation before, 
and never will be again. 

The King was in the zenith of his vanity; costumed 
beyond eclipse ; in a garb that none might dare copy, which 
was doubtless a great comfort to him. The crushing weight 
of his State Cloak, that required seven supporters, nearly 
slew its Royal victim, who was, at one time, so sore distressed 
under the burden of his finery that he was nigh to faint 
Did ever Monarch offer such a sacrifice to the claims of the 
costumier's art as this Emperor cmd slave of the Sartorial ? 

Happily, His Majesty's indisposition proved only tem- 
porary, and, recovering, he bore himself right bravely and 
stoutly, and was finally anointed and knighted, invested, 
crowned, and enthroned King of Ireland and England ; and 
had Homage paid to him by the Church and the nobles ; and 
sat him in St. Edward's chair, that had enthroned Alfred, and 
the Second Edward, and Elizabeth and Anne, emd his honest, 
clean-living old father ; and was acclaimed amidst the blare 
of trumpets and the boom of guns, whilst all that was most 
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fashionable and well bred in the Kingdom shouted, * May the 
King live for Ever !' 

Alas ! to think of the degeneration of my own country ! 
To think of seven millions of Irishmen subject to fourteen 
million Englishmen, and compelled to see a Saxon Prince 
sitting on the throne, and usurper of the gl6ry of the Kingly 
tribe of my native land ! 

In the evening there was a great State Banquet holden in 
Westminster Hall. The King was toasted, and heard his 
servants and admirers, his Ministers and his Courtiers sing, 
* Scatter his enemies ! Frustrate their knavish tricks !^ (Had 
they not more honestly sung, * Scatter her enemies V) And 
His Majesty rose and made a speech, bowing with great con- 
descension and his infinite grace to the gilded throng, and 
saying : 

* The King thanks his Peers. He drinks their health and 
the health of his Good People P 

And thought it prudent, when the Banquet was over, in 
order to avoid his * Good People^ who were clamouring in the 
streets for justice to the Queen, and against whom he had 
been secretly warned, and urgently advised not to return to 
Carlton Palace by the route he had come — to avoid the 
embraces of his * Good People^ His Majesty returned from 
his Coronation Banquet by unfr^uented ways, cmd not by 
the road proper past Parliament Street, Whitehall, and the 
statue of Charles I. 

It was Lieutenant de Ros, an old Westminster scholar, 
who knew the surrounding slums, and piloted His Majesty^s 
carriage — the flying coach of the King of England — ^through 
unsuspecting lanes and unsuspicious alleys to Tothill Fields, 
and the notorious Five Fields, amd thence, by a great 
detour, to Constitution Hill and the back door of Carlton 
Palace, which was safely and thankfully reached before 
midnight. 

By Gkxl, sirs ! I tell you England wanted a Cromwell and 
Ireland a Washington in the days of George the Fourth. 

S4 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE GREAT RELEASE 

My log is almost written up ; the voyage draws to its close. 
And I have little more to tell you, but that little sad— «h, 
sad beyond compare ! 

You know how I was banished fix)m my Queen'^s service and 
favour because I failed in my duty and devotion to her. 
Who had no right to do aught but honour and obey- 
blindly. 

The day after the Coronation the Queen gave Annette 
leave of absence. It was not harshly done, yet with an 
intention to mark disapproval of my conduct. And it was 
accompanied with one remark that wrung my sister'^s heart. 

* Under your broder's roof, my dear, dat handsome cavalier 
vill doubtless come back to you vonce more. And even 
though I hate him, I do tink dat he do love you ver' moch. 
And it is so best !' 

Whereby it came to pass that we three — ^Annette, Winsome, 
and myself — so strangely gathered together by Fate in our 
childhood, whom our dear Queen had once in the old days 
condescended to call her * foster-children,^ were parted from 
her when her misfortunes and her miseries made our hearts 
bleed and throb to be permitted to serve her. 

Annette's health was very indifferent, and broke down 
when Her Majesty dispensed with her services. For fourteen 
years, with but one interval, she had served the Queen ; for 
ten nursed the sorrow of a disappointed love. She was a 
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woman of thirty now, and, try to stifle it how she might, 
loved Surges with a deep, true, abiding passion that only her 
pride and her loyalty to the Queen prevented her from avow- 
ing. Winsome told me of it with tears in her eyes, and 
brought them into mine to think how blessed I had been in 
my dear love, and how cruelly crossed my sister in hers. 

As I have said, Annette came to live with us, and almost 
immediately took to her bed. Without any visible ailment, 
with no malady the Doctors could diagnose or medicines heal, 
but, like her Mistress, a woman worn out in mind and body, 
and with no joy left in life. 

It happened there was some salary due to her, and a few 
days later the Queen caused it to be sent through Lady Anne 
Hamilton, who wrote a monstrous polite letter — she was 
ever too polite to Annette — saying that Her Majesty com- 
manded Lady Anne to convey to Miss Tempest the Royal 
appreciation of how zealously and properly she had performed 
her duties, and a long rigmarole in most florid English (which 
was conspicuously Lady Anne's own composition, and never 
Her Majesty's) of platitudes and pin-pricks. It might have 
been suited to the occasion of parting with a Mistress of 
the Robes, whose services were terminated by a chcmge of 
Ministry ; but applied to one who had been Her Majesty's 
charity girl, and once called * foster-child,' it was a cruel 
epistle indeed. 

The tears were flooding into Annette's sweet eyes when she 
gave it to me to read. And I tell you it roused an indignation 
in me, who could never see a woman weep (far less my wife or 
sister) but I must needs want to fight someone for a villain 
and a coward. For whatever it might be thought proper to 
say or write to me, my sister — the best, the dearest, the 
truest in the world — had given no just reason to be thus 
treated to freezing, polite periods, ambushed innuendoes, and 
distant formality. 

Without word to Annette or Winsome I took my pen and 
wrote this letter to Her Majesty : 

24—2 
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* I presetU my humble duhf to Your McgeHy^ and, m 
behaffqfmt/ rigter^ who is iB and confined to her chamber^ beg 
to thank Your Majesty for the drcft forwarded by Lady Ami 
Hamilton^ and the long and fiatterinff encomium on Mm 
TempesCs servicee which Your Majeghf ha» been pleased io 
command. 

^ And Miss Tempest and myself humbly submit ourselves to 
Your Majesty'* s pleasure^ with the obedience and respect which 
our devotion to Your Mifjesty^s person persuades us is tJiebed 
expression of our sincerity. 

* From Your Mqjesfy^s Humble and Faithful Servant, 

*DS8M0ND TSMPBST^ 

I sent this letter to Brandenburgh House, addressed to 
Her Majesty in person, and the next day there came back a 
reply wrote by the Queen herself, as follows : 

* The Queen haf received de Master of TempestowrCs letter^ 
and sends her love to Annette. 

* The Queen is grieved to hear of her illness, and hopes she 
viU soon be better.'* 

When I read this letter to the poor girl she professed to 
find vast comfort in it, inasmuch as Her Majesty had * sent 
her love.' 

^ And if Colonel Surges would do the same,' said Winsome 
to me that night, * I am of opinion our Annette might 
regain her health.' 

^Do not mention him in such a connection,' I told her, 
^ for he is a traitor, and we can hold no alliance with him in 
our family.' 

* Shimmy, p^haps you were mistook. You know, sir, yon 
sometimes are mistook !' (This did make me very angry.) 
^ And it is certain that Colonel Surges loves Annette, and 
whatever he said or did, remember it was for her sake. And 
in similar circumstances. Shimmy, I think you would do the 
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same for me — wouldn't you, dear ?' (Here her arm stole round 
my neck, very persuading.) ' And if you love Annette, I would 
have you seek Surges for her, amd clear this cruel matter up.' 
* I will not,' said I, and stiffened my upper lip. The which 
was an ameudng difficult thing to do when Winsome pleaded. 
But my duty to the Queen required it. 

The next particular date I remember was the evening 
when the Queen attended Drury Lane Theatre to see Mr. 
Kean make his reappearance on his return from America. I 
went, too ; and if you must know why, it was to get a glimpse 
of Her Majesty's feice, amd satisfy myself that it went well 
with her. For Annette had told me how, when she returned 
from her attempt to enter the Abbey on the day of the 
Coronation, she had burst into tears as she crossed the 
threshold of her home, and cried aloud, * I have received my 
death-blow !"* 

The play was * Othello,' which character Mr. Kean enacted ; 
and there were many passages in it that could be construed 
into allusions to Her Majesty's case, which you may be sure 
the actor gave with due emphasis. It electrified the house, 
where each point was snapped up, often in anticipation, and 
uproariously cheered, and twelve times Pit and Gallery stood 
up and saluted my Queen. 

Can you wonder if my memory went back to that scene 
at the Opera seven years before, when the allied Sovereigns 
were visiting London, and Her Majesty's reception a counter- 
part of this? And I privileged to attend her, and stand 
beside her, and bring her a glass of water, and offer her my 
arm ! I, who was now watching her from afar off, in disgrace, 
and afraid to show my face ! 

And, watching, noted with an aching heart the listless 
manner, the fatigued air, the signs of stress and suffering deep 
scored on her features in these short ten days past ; and her 
broken health made manifest to anyone who had studied the 
phases of her countenance. 
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And in that temple of pleasure, not consecrate to prayer, 
I prayed silently, * O God, save my Queen ! Send her com- 
fort and good cheer ! O God, save my Queen !'' 

Three days later, and the first thing I read when I opened 
my Times was a bulletin announcing the serious illness of 
Her Majesty. 

Then, I tell you, I was distracted. For a fearful premoni- 
tion seized me, which I could not discard, that this was the 
Beginning of the End. 

It was the first day Annette had left her chamber. She 
was resting on a coudi in the drawing-room, and I broke the 
news to her. And by a strange, foreboding coincidence, the 
words she uttered were identical with those my own fears had 
framed: 

* This is the Beginning of the End !' 

* What shall I do ?^ I asked helplessly. * Dare I presume to 
call at Brandenburgh House ?' 

* No, Shimmy,^ said Annette sadly. 

The next day the Bulletin was more ominous. I went in 
the morning to Cambridge House (Her Majesty^s town 
residence), where I found a great crowd assembled, watching, 
with the utmost anxiety, for the arrival of intelligence firom 
Hammersmith. There was a fleet of flying rumours cruising 
about : the Kings's physicians were in charge of the illustrious 
patient; she had been blooded, and sixty-six ounces taken, 
from her ; she was in grievous pain, cmd unable to retain food 
or medicines; the lawyers, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Denman, 
Dr. Lushington, and Mr. Wylde, had been prevented from 
starting on circuit, where they were due, and summoned to 
Brandenburgh House to draw up Her Majesty's Last Will 
and Testament. Oh, I tell you it was distracting, and made 
my blood freeze to hear of such dread happenings, and myself 
cut ofl* from my Lady's service at such a time ! 

I returned home and held a consultation with Annette and 
Winsome, cmd at last persuaded them to my way of thinking 
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— ^namely, that I was justified to go to Hammersmith and 
make personal inquiry, and subscribe my name in the visitors^ 
book. 

So thither I galloped, post haste, with my best cattle in my 
chariot, and found the village in a grievous state of agita- 
tion, and the road leading to the Queen's villa crowded with 
carriages and horses belonging to persons of quality — Peers, 
Members of Parliament, fashionable Dames, and men of 
high degree (for after her trial there came an accession to 
Her Majesty's Party, seeing her popularity with the people ; 
with not a few heads shook, and whispers of civil war, and the 
people getting the upper hand, as they had done in France) 
— who were calling to make inquiries and leave their names. 
The public coaches, as they passed through the hamlet, drew 
up into a walk, eagerly asking the latest news of the Royal 
patient, and then carrying it on to London or the Provinces, 
as their direction happened to be. And the streets and lanes 
were thronged with sad-faced folk waiting for a sign. 

The avenue leading up to the house was closed, and no one 
allowed to drive up or even enter it without permission ; and 
all callers ordered to leave their names at the Lodge. And 
here good fortune favoured me, for the regular Lodge-keeper 
was so overworked that Krackeler (my old friend who took 
me from Mr. Curtis's Academy to enter the Navy) had been 
deputed to assist him. 

He gave me a sorrowful greeting, and asked me to step 
inside the Lodge. And then poured out his news. 

* They have killed her, sir,' he said, with the tears stream- 
ing down his honest face. * She is persuaded she can never 
recover, and where hope is not held, harm follows soon. 
There are four surgeons here, and no one suffered to enter the 
room. Mr. Willie is crying outside her door, and not allowed 
to see her. And when he prays to be permitted to do so for 
only one moment is told *The Queen is asleep,' or ' She is too 
ill to see him.' And that poor black slave, Lougos, that Her 
Majesty purchased in Afric6^ he has neither ate nor drunk 
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these three days, and will not stir from outside her window, 
where he jabbers his gibberish prayers all day and all night; 
and killed a fowl yesterday, witii cuttingdts throat, and then 
poured the blood over a big stone he has set up as a Grod.^ 

* Tis very wrong,^ I said, knowing Her Majesty'*s maternal 
affection for young Austin (who was not unworthy of it), 
* not to let Mr. Willie see the Queen.** 

^ Indeed it is, sir. Brunette says Her Majesty asks for him 
constantly, and was complaining only this forenoon ^^How 
odd it is that Willikins never comes near me!*" ^Tis the 
King's physicicms, Mr. Tempest. They, and their orders from 
the Ministers. The Grovemment is Master here now, and it 
is the King's commands and not the Queen'^s wishes that 
obtain respect. But she'll soon send them bundling if it 
pleases God to send her better.' 

There were writing materials on the table, and a sudden 
audacity seized me to write a letter to Her Majesty. I took 
a sheet, and, without thought or consideration, set on it the 
first words that came, unbidden, to my pen. 

* Jimmy Rabbifs humble dtUy to Your Majesty — wJiom God 
preserve to those whom^ out of your charity^ you saved and 
succoured^ and made to love you,'' 

* Krackeler,' said I, ' an you have any kindly feeling for me 
— whom you took to be a sailor when he was a little charity 
boy — see that this note is delivered to Her Majesty.' 

* I vow it shall be, Mr. Tempest, even if it costs me my 
situation,' he promised me. 

That was at two o'clock of the afternoon of Saturday. I 
drove home and gave my sad report to Annette and Winsome, 
and out again to Cambridge House at six to see if any further 
Bulletin had been posted. And when I returned, conceive 
my thankfulness and unspeakable gratitude to find a letter 
for me from Bramdenburgh House. It was in a stramge hand- 
writing — the German maid, Brunette's, as I learnt — ^but 
signed by the Queen. And it read : 
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* Dbar Shimmy^ 

* / am ver* sorry dcd I did send you and Annette avay. 
And do yotc^ and she^ and my pretty Vinsome come to-morrow 
mommgy a/nd if I am better I sail see you — amd say de 
** Good-bye r < Your sincere friend, 

* Caroline R!" 

Fate was kind. When we reached Brandenburgh House 
early the next mommg we were transported to hear that 
Her Majesty had slept well, and was better. Krackeler had 
special orders about us, and we were shown into the Equerries' 
room, and waited three hours. 

To the amazement of her attendants, the Queen insisted on 
getting up and dressing, and sitting in a chair (without leave 
from her physicians, of whom only one remained in waiting 
after the morning Bulletin was considered and decided on. 
Her Majesty being so much improved). And about noon she 
inquired if we had arrived, and sent for us. 

We were ushered into her room, with the intimation that 
we must not stop more than five minutes. And oh, my God! 
when my eyes fell on her I read Death in her face ! It was 
a shock so terrible, after the hopeful news with which I had 
been beguiled, that I felt queasy, and nigh to faint. And all 
I could do was to sink on my knees before her, my heart 
bursting with anguish. 

Feebly the Queen stretched out her hand, and, with a touch 
as tender as a sunbeam, laid it on my head. 

^Kamnchen^ she said. That was all, but I knew it was her 
forgiveness and her blessing. 

Then she spake a few words of loving kindness to Annette, 
who was on her knees. 

*Weep not, my dear,' she said, and kissed her on her 
cheek, drawing her face towards her, and taking Winsome's 
hand, very languid and weak, kissed her too. * My pretty 
Vinsome,' she said, * I vas tinking of your dear moder last 
night, and de old happy days at Montague House !' 
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The exertion of receiving us had nearly prostrated her, 
with the call upon her sensibility. Her head, once so proudly 
carried, was shaking painfully with her weakness, as she let it 
fall back upon the pillow, and rolled it heavily from side to 
side to try and find ease. I rose to retire, the tears raining 
down my cheeks, afraid to trespass on her fortitude ; for even 
in this extremity there was apparent a glimmer of the old 
Brunswick pride and endurance in the firm set of her mouth. 
But as she realized my purpose, she held up her hand with a 
fluttering gesture of dissent, and sank back in her chair, 
silent for a full minute, whilst we stood sorrow-stricken round 
her. 

^ Children,^ she whispered at length, turning her tired head 
on her cushion to look at us, ^ it haf come to say de last 
** Good-bye r Nay, do not grieve ! You vould not vish me 
to live. Shimmy ? I sail be happier in anoder world dan dis. 
I haf no vish to live. I voud rader die/ 

She spake with the calm which inhabits a soul that has no 
crime to confess to God, but is prepared to pass the threshold 
of the Dark Beyond. 

* England,^ she went on, nodding her head slowly and 
mournfully — ^ England haf been to me a land of sorrow and 
persecution ! But I do know how to love dose faithful English 
who haf alvays sympatized vid me in my sorrow, and done 
all in dere power to defeat de malice of my persecutors. And 
for dat mfiJice' — she lurched heavily forward in her chair, 
and strove to raise her poor, weak hand aloft and shake it — 
* I defy it still !' 

As she spake, strengthless and death-doomed, there came a 
phantom flash of her ancient spirit into her eyes, and the 
lines hardened gririily around her mouth. But only for a 
moment: her manner softened, the light of defiance died 
away ; they were the old kind, blue eyes, but fading now like 
the sea in the distance, that looked tenderly and trustingly 
at me as she whispered : 

* Shimmy — I do sYiaxga ^ow now t\w^, Ven I am dead — 
dis very veek — ^teW fcoVonsX ^\a^^% ^^X.'V ^\^ Vst5eSL\sffla.. ^^^ 
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say to him dat if he can, from de bottom of his heart, forgif 
me — as I haf him from de bottom of mine — I pray him do so 
— and, tell him, show it by his kindness to Annette !' 

She made a sign to Brunette, who was standing by, to 
bring her something, and the maid fetched an envelope 
from a drawer at once, that had evidently been prepared for 
this occasion. The Queen took it, and handed it to Annette. 

*Gif dat to Colonel Surges,'' she commanded, ^'fnyrn de 
Queen P 

And we knew by instinct what the token was. 

And now, this last duty accomplished, my dear M istres| 
broke down, and the tears gathered in her eyes as she 
stretched up her hands, almost in appeal, to my sister, and 
murmured : 

* And you, my shild, my dear, my leetle Annette, dat did 
come to me for de memory of your brafe uncle, whom I did 
love ven I vas a girl — do you forgif me, too, my dear ; dat 
haf been de ruin of your life, and stood between you and de 
man you do alvays tink of — ach, me ! — von time — ^two time — 
tree time ? And it vas me all tree times ! Who haf been de 
evil star to all who haf served me, and to all whom I do love i** 

She sank back exhausted, and her eyes closed languidly, as 
of a person overpowered with sleep. But with an effort of 
will she opened them once again, and looking sadly at 
Annette and myself, * Promise P"" she whispered, and gave us a 
last smile. 

And with that saintly forgiveness accorded, that kind, 
healing injunction laid upon us. My Lady Kind and Bounti- 
ful and Good signalled us to leave her. 

Kneeling, we kissed her cold, cold hand, and for one short 
space I dared to chafe it in mine, and felt a slight responsive 
pressure ; but she was too weak and fatigued to move or open 
her eyes again, and her last words to us were spoken. 

And, weeping, we passed from her presence for ever. 

Two days later she died. There was never any real hope. 

And many times during those last^few hours she would 
repeat in French : ^Je ne sais si en moiurant faurai a suffrir 
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des douleurs phisiquesy maisje puis votis assurer queje quUteri 
la vie sans regret.'* 

And a little before the end made this pathetic request to 
one who was standing by her : 

^ Do not let me be made de show of after my death. Deie 
haf been quite enough of dat in my lifetime.^ 

And almost her last words were : 

^Dey haf destroyed me — at last! But I forgive dem. . . . 
I die in peace vid all mankind. . . . My Physicians know 
vot my malady is — ^it is here !' And laid her hand upon her 
broken heart 

When the end came at half-past ten o'^clock on Tuesday 
night, the 7th of August, 1821, there happened an awful— « 
supernatural — manifestation of Nature. 

At the very moment she surrendered her soul to her Maker, 
there arose, mysteriously summoned from the vast Unseen, 
out of the nothingness of the Autumn welkin — a mighty 
rushing wind. It burst wide the doors, and flung open the 
windows of the Chamber of Death, insistent in its invasion at 
the supreme moment when the dying Queen rendered up the 
Ghost. 

It was as if the Spirit of the Storm had descended from 
Heaven to receive and escort on high her kindred spirit, 
whose voyage of life had been one continual conflict with 
contending elements. 

Oh, my Queen ! My innocent, brave Queen ! Persecuted, 
sorrow - scourged, and long-suffering ! In adversity and 
struggle, with peerless courage, through tempestuous tribula- 
tions, thou didst well win the Great Release, and, in thy 
saintly exit from this stormy sphere, ascend into the Ever- 
lasting Harbour ! 



THE END 



POSTSCRIPT 

^SIC TRANSIT GLORIA' 

I HAVE written * The End ' to my story, and for me it is 
finished ; and yet, to do my friend Colonel Hastings Surges 
Hastings justice, I bring myself to add this postscript. 
Indeed, he tells me it is necessary if I am to have him 
married at all, which happy consummation he could not 
arrive at in his own book ! And that is my excuse for a 
chapter that has no right to be here. 

The King, on his way to Ireland to conquer that Kingdom 
by his condescension, heard of the Queen^s death at Holyhead. 
It threatened to mar his coming festivities, and in order to 
minimize such a dreadful fiasco, Lord Liverpool, with His 
Majesty's approval, determined that the Queen's Remains 
should be sent out of the Kingdom with the utmost expedition. 

At the same time. His Majesty commanded Lord Castle- 
reagh, now become the Most Noble the Marquis of London- 
derry, to write to the Lord Chancellor, and say (irUer alia) : 

*His Majesty cannot regard the occ(zsion of the QueerCs 
Death in any other light than as the greatest of all possible 
deliverances, both to His Majesty and the Cotmtry.'* 

Four days later the King landed at Howth and entered 
Dublin. His Majesty was under the influence of liquor; 
the voyage across the channel had been spent in drinking 
copious draughts of whisky-punch, eating goose-pie, and 
singing festive songs. He was hilarious, loquacious, and 
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(let Human Nature hope) irresponsible. It was confidenti; 
asserted that he saw double the number of his * beloved Irish 
Subjects^ than were actually present in the flesh. And he 
made a speech that has no parallel in history. 

Made it to the vulgar herd, the common multitude, which, 
to the shame of my native country'^s capital (that, under 
the Castle influence, ever harbours a King^s Party), collected 
to welcome him with noisy clamour and dissipated rejoidngs 
what time she lay dead and unburied, on whose coffin, by her 
own command, were engraved her words : 

* Here Hea Caroline of Bru/neuncJc, 
The injwred Queen of England,* 

This is the Kings's Speech : 

* My Lords and Gentlemen, and my Good Yeomanry ! I 
cannot express to you the gratification I feel at the warm 
and kind reception I have met with on this day of my landing 
amongst my Irish Subjects. ... I may not be able to 
express my feelings as I wish. I have travelled far, and made 
a long sea voyage. Besides which, particular circumstances 
have occurred known to you all, of which it is better at 
present not to speak. Upon those subjects I leave it to deli- 
cate and generous hearts to appreciate my feelings ! This is 
one of the happiest days of my life ! I have long wished to 
visit you — my heart has always been Irish. . . . Rank, 
Station, honours are nothing to me ; but to feel that I live 
in the hearts of my Irish subjects is the most exalted happi- 
ness. I must now once more thank you for your kindness and 
welcome, and bid you farewell. Go and do by me as I shall 
do by you — drink my health in a bumper ! I shall drink all 
yours in a bumper of good Irish whisky !^ 

One of the happiest days of his life ! 

And the injured Queen of England lay coffined in her 
Death-Chamber. 

And he could apostrophise Melicate and generous hearts M 
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It was Her late Majesty's dying command that she should 
be bilried at Brunswick. No sooner was her death announced 
than a general desire was manifested by the People that the 
cortege should pass through the City of London for them 
to pay their last respects to the Dead. 

This was precisely what the Eang and the Government 
(which had usurped the control of the funeral arrangements) 
wished to avoid. For four days they gave no indication of 
their plans, and then, late in the afternoon of Saturday, the 
11th of August, informed Her late Majesty's Household that 
the Royal Remains would be removed from Brandenburgh 
House on the following Tuesday morning, and transported 
to Harwich, without traversing the Metropolis. 

No words of mine can give you a conception of the hurricane 
of indignation this decision aroused. London rose in its 
wrath, determined to defy the King and his Ministers. 

The morning of the 14th broke darkly and gloomily ; the 
skies were leaden; the rain fell in torrents and continued 
incessantly all day, reducing the roads to the condition of 
quagmires. At earliest dawn the populace was in motion, 
and persons in coaches, chaises, caravans, and on horseback, 
with thousands upon thousands on foot, congregated at all 
points on the Hammersmith Road, whereby the procession 
must pass in the first instance. All drest in decent black, and 
their faces betokening resolution. 

Annette and I had our claim allowed to a place amongst 
the mourners. At eight o'clock slowly and sorrowfully we 
drew out of the grounds of Brandenburgh House, the long 
Procession now halting, now moving like a wounded snake. 
Annette and I were in the sixth coach from the head, 
so that at every bend and turn we could get a view of the 
prodigiously-plumed hearse, drawn by eight horses and close 
guarded by a squadron of the Oxford Blues, and also of 
the straggling tail of the speedily drenched and bedraggled 
cortege. 
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The ordered route was only revealed at the last moment 
before the Procession started. It was arranged so as to skiit 
the city of London carefully, and deliberately flout the ex- 
pressed wishes of its citizens. Thus did the Ministers in 
their madness provoke the tumult that followed. 

And, to further goad the people, resort was had to the 
following abominable trick to baffle their intent. From time 
to time horsemen were sent galloping forward, as with 
authority, to cry false intelligence to tiie waiting, rain-sodden 
multitudes, of the intended line of march, so as to dispene 
them into different wrong directions away from the actual 
streets to be traversed. 

But this contemptible artifice recoiled on the heads of 
those who stooped to adopt it. For, being discovered, it 
excited a passionate frenzy in the minds of the populace, and 
hundreds of horsemen volunteered to ride down the Hammer- 
smith Road, and, accompanying the cort^e, keep the public 
correctly informed, minute by minute, of its progress and 
directioa 

This plan being carried successfully into operation, the 
people now seized mastery of the streets the Procession had 
to pass along, and, with them, control of the route ; for at 
Church Street, Kensington, where the intention had been 
that the hearse should turn off north to the Bayswater 
Road, all in an instant it was headed back, the roadway dug 
up, and the Procession brought to a halt. 

Unaware of the reason, and fearing there had been some 
breakdown owing to the heavy state of the roads, I descended 
from my coach in my long mourning cloak, and cruised ahead 
to see what mishap had occurred. And so discovered the 
impediment, and was able to gauge the temper of the crowd 
that had now begun to cry: 

•Shame! Shame P * To the Oty f * Straight on! 
Straight on !' 

With great difficulty I made my way back to my coach. 

* Annette,^ I said, as I found my seat again, and wrung the 
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water from my trailing garments, * there is mischief brewing. 
The Government must give in, for the People will not !^ 

Well, this was the beginning of a progress where every 
advance had to be fought over, and many pitched battles took 
place. Not to weary you with a tale, which would have^to be 
ten times told did I relate all the checks we experienced, let 
me briefly say that the same struggle occurred at many 
places, and particularly at Hyde Park Comer and Park Lane, 
which we found blocked up. Owing to this the cortege was 
forced into Piccadilly on its certain way to the City. Where- 
upon a halt was called, and a hurried Council of War held. 

And now strong reinforcements of cavalry began to arrive, 
of the Horse Guards and the Blues, and to close round the 
hoarse and hug the anchored fleet of coaches. Their presence 
completed every element of conflict between the military and 
the People ; but the sight of their drawn sabres struck a cbiH 
at first, so that when the order was given to turn round and 
march back, it was able to be executed. 

Park Lane being completely barricaded, there was only one 
road practicable — namely, through Grosvenor Gate, and by 
way of the Park parallel with the lane to Cumberland Gate. 
The retrograde movement had broke up the Procession as 
originally marshalled, and in the confusion and disorder my 
coach had somehow gotten immediately behind the hearse 
instead of sixth in the line. I was consequently in a position 
to see clearly the struggle that went on around the Royal 
Remains between soldiery and People. 

We slipped through the Grosvenor Gate solely by the 
display of naked steel. Once within the Park and the 
crowd excluded, we made better weather of it, and, running 
free, fetched up at Cumberland Gate about one o'^clock, 
having been over four hours in storm and conflict with the 
mob, and the battle still a drawn one. 

We found Cumberland Gate shut and a dense crowd 
collected, giving vent to the most frantic cries and expostula- 
tions, with demands shouted for us to go back to Piccadilly. 
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Whereupon the military were ordered to storm the gate and 
get it opened, and were successful at the cost of a few fingers 
chopped off, and a prick or two at those who would not &I1 
away when summoned to do so. 

The gate once opened, the Guards drave the crowd back, 
and cleared a considerable space for our exit from the Park into 
the Edgware Road, almost opposite to which we debouched. 

The hearse moved on, and the coach I was in followed. 
These were the only two vehicles that had won clear of the 
gate, when there rose a loud shout, and I perceived the people 
breaking down a portion of the parapet wall of the Park, and 
arming themselves with the iron railings that surmounted it 
The wreck supplied them with missiles which they had hitherto 
lacked, and Uieir attitude increased to very threatening. 
Bricks and stones b^an to fly and hurtle in the air ; the 
horses in the hearse were struck, and turned restive ; and the 
soldiers pelted by missiles, three falling to the ground. 

In this extremity Sir Robert Baker, the Chief Magistrate 
at Bow Street, who was in charge of thje Procession, prepared 
to read the Riot Act. 

Whilst he was doing so I, who was leaning half-way out of 
th^ window of my coach watching the fray, observed a mt^ 
dart out of the mob and through the closad ranks of cavaliy 
holding it back, and, with incredible audacity, spring at the 
bridle of the off-leader attached to the hearse, and, amidst 
the cheers of the populace, begin hauling with might ^ 
main to drag it round and away from the direction of th? 
Edgware Rocul. 

And that man was — Surges ! 

Now you must know I was at this moment worked up tp 
an intense state of indignation and excitement, as I ever am 
when tumult and conflict is going on around me. The dis- 
honour being done to my Sovereign's sacred Remidns in this 
disgraceful brawling over her last journey infuriated me. 
My sympathies were with the People, whose sympathies were 
wit]|i my Queen. And with each reverse they sustained my 
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inclination was to range myself on their side. I had nearly 
done so in a dozen impulses only for Annette, whom I could 
not bring myself to leave alone and unprotected at such a 
moment of threatened riot. 

But now, fleeing Surges striking for the honour of my 
Queen, I could hold myself back no longer. 

* Annette,' I cried, *by Heavens! there is Colonel Surges 
fighting against his cloth, and I must support him ! He has 
come to render his last service to the Queen, and he shall not 
stand alone.' 

Up to that moment Annette had been leaning over my 
shoulder, looking at the angry tumult ; but when I glanced 
back, lo ! the coach was empty, and the oth^r door open ! 
And the next instant I caught sight of my sister speeding 
towards Surges to rescue him, who was now being attacked by 
sevieral troopers with the flats of their swords. 

Out I leaped, and after Annette. Caught her up in a few 
strides, laid my hand on her shouldet, and commanded her to 
tetum to the coach. 

* But he will be killed !' she cried piteously. * Oh, let me 
go to him. Shimmy ! Let me be with him !' 

* I will rescue him,' I said, * if you will only go back. 
Your presence will draw his attention from his own defence, 
and be fatal.' 

* Oh, Shimmy,' she faltered, * let me go !' 

* You will do more hanti than good. You must not go, 
my dear !' 1 cried, and pushed her towards the coach ; and 
seeing she was baulked in her intention, turned to help 
Surges. 

He was lost to sight, being in the middle of a pell-mell of 
soldiers, but had gotten between the leaders of the hearse so 
that they could not come at him. 

* Surges !' I shouted, as I reached him, * I am with you.' 
And began letting out with my fists at the noses of the trooj)- 
horses, scattering them back, rearing and in confusion. 

This cleared A momentary ring, and, taking advantage of 

26—2 
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it, I sprang at the bit of tke near leader of the hearse, which 
had turned restive and thrown its postilion, brought it back 
into its collar with a plunge that moved up the team, and 
turned its head into the direction of the Oxford Road, whilst 
Surges, with the cry on his lips, ^ For the Queen ! For the 
Queen V urged forward the animal he was still clutching the 
bridle of, himself well in advance of it. 

* At your peril f cried an officer, drawing his sword, and 
spurring his horse forward, and with a jerk of the bit bring- 
ing it to its haunches witlun striking distance of Surges. 

^ At my peril V shouted Surges contemptuously. ^ And for 
the honour of the Innocent Queen of England V 

At which moment Sir Robert Baker finished reading the 
Riot Act, and simultaneously there rang out the word of 
command, * Fire C 

On its echo a rattle of carbines, a deafening volley, the air 
filled with smoke; swords clashing, horses rearing and kicking, 
the stallions in the hearse screaming wickedly ; the multitude 
yelling like demons ; shouts, cries, groans, shrieks ; turmoil, 
riot, and shock — God knows what or what not ! For, all of 
a sudden, there was blood in the air, the scent of it in my 
nostrils, the flow of it over my face, the taste of it in my 
mouth, the crimson of it in the sky that glowered down upon 
this hideous carnival of civil war waging round the corpse of 
my Queen. Blood, and an indistinct roaring, and a hurricane 
of hoofs and feet thundering down upon me, and the voice of 

Surges shrieking, * Jimmy ! Jimmy !' in his frenzy. And 

then the light of day was blotted out from my vision, and all 
sounds hushed, and I lying insensible beneath the feet of the 
horses that drew my dead Queen^s body ! 

We were put on our trial for it. Surges and I, charged with 
Rebellion and Riot, and breaking the King^s peace, and the 
heads of his soldiers — Grod knows how many ! But they 
scored up six against me, and gave Surges credit for another 
six! And you might have thought we were a Buonaparte 
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and Shaw-the-Ldfe-Guardsman rolled into one for the terror 
we instilled and the dangerous political designs we were 
accused of harbouring! And we had wounds, bruises, 
broken ribs, cut heads, and carved bodies enough between 
us to support a young Scotch surgeon for six months on 
full rations and his rent paid ! 

But there was one consolation with it all. The People won 
the day, and my dead Queen, escorted by her Citizens, was 
carried through the heart of the City of London, that loved 
her so ; and honoured her more in death than ever it did her 
husband in life ! 

It would have gone hard with Surges and me but for Annette 
and Winsome, who were permitted to visit us in prison, and 
minister to our wants, and obtain proper medical aid, the 
which we very sorely needed ; being but a pair of battered 
hulks, with our beauty spoiled for ever, that was a grievous 
blow to Surges, who goes to this day with a limp in his 1^ 
and half an ear ! 

Notwithstanding which the King had no compassion for us, 
said declined to exercise the Royal Clemency (which, damn 
me ! if I, for one, would have accepted), although it was 
petitioned for by ten thousand citizens of London, and all the 
Irish patriots in Parliament, and demanded by the public 
papers, when we were sentenced to a yearns imprisonment 
and a fine of Five Hundred Pounds each. 

It was Surges who was hit most hard, for he was dismissed 
from the army, and, on the top of that, his marriage to my 
sister was deferred for a year, when it might have taken place 
there and then had he been a free man. 

For within the prison walls Annette and 1 conveyed to him 
the gracious message of Her Majesty — that she had forgiven 
him from the bottom of her heart, and her dying request to 
him that he should forgive her. 

And Annette delivered into his hands the Peacock's feather 
which the Queen had commanded should be returned to him 
as a token of her forgiveness. 
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And when he received that he broke down altogether, 
weeping and reproaching himself, and extoUing her noble 
charity, and vowing he was not worthy of this dying faroor 
shown him by our Queen. 

And could only hold his clasped hands out to Annette in 
silent appeal, and only she could comfort him. And did so, 
there witiiin the prison walls, where she gave herself to hikn. 

And I told him of the injunctioh that the Queen had laid [ 
upon me, namely, to ask him to be kind to Annette. 

Which he was — ^the kindest husband a woman ever had— 
for twenty years. 

And so, sirs, here comes my story to its end most properly, 
albeit as stories do not often end (unless the hangman lends 
a hand), with the two of us in Newgate gaoL But for Surges 
and I thete was no shame in our situation, but t&ther an 
exceeding great contentment and delight to think that we 
were privileged to suffer for the cause of our Noble Lady, 
whose loving-kindness had turned our angry heeui;s to one 
another. 

And never in our lives held we our heads higher than in 
the prison cell of His Majesty King George the Fourth— 
proud sufferers for his Royal Consort's sake, proved comrades 
in a common cause, fond brothers in a common affliction. 



RENVOI 

MoE£ than forty years ago, on the 10th of March, 1863, 1 
was brought into contact with the two old men known to my 
readers as ^ Jimmy Rabbit' and ^Colonel Surges,^ whose stories 
are told in these pages and in ' The Palace of Spies/ It was 
on the occasion of the marriage of his present Majesty, then 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, to Alexandra, Princess of 
Denmark, our gracious Queen. 

There was a gathering at the house of a relative of mine 
in Sussex Gardens to do honour and give welcome to the 
Royal Bride and Bridegroom as they drove past. And 
amongst the guests were two old men who strangely attracted 
my boyish fancy. 

The elder, Mr. Hastings (he had dropped his rank), was of 
military aspect, wearing snowy whiskers cut after the fashion 
of the early century, erect, particular in his dress (that be- 
longed to the period of the Dandies), reserved in his manner, 
courtly in his old-fashioned grace, a fine old warrior of the 
Wellington school. 

The younger, Mr. Desmond Tempest, was a man cast in a 
different mould. Well-preserved, his hair but iron-gray, his 
handsome features clean-shaven, his eyes the most convincing 
blue I have ever seen, his frame still instinct with strength 
and vigour, iiis manner a passport to everyone's affection. 
The dearest of old men, with his honest spirit and his 
buoyant bonhomie. 

They sat apart, talking in low, earnest tones, their faces 
tuned to gravity this day when all the Kingdoms were gay 
and smiling. 

[391] 
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And when the Hope of England whirled past the terrace 
amidst the flashing escort, the Heir Apparent and his beauti- 
ful young bride from the Northern Seas (that Danish invader 
who had come to conquer all hearts by her irresistible charm); 
when all voices were loud in acclamation, hats raised, kerchi^ 
waved, and universal blessings and good- wishes winging after 
them like rice, I chanced to glance back into the room, and 
caught sight of these two old men. 

They alone were grave in that glad company, and I over- 
heard Mr. Tempest whisper : 

^ Grod grant her greater blessings than attended (nxr Frin- 
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And a little later at table, when the champagne was flow- 
ing and the Toast of the Day had been honoured, and all 
went ^ merry as a marriage-belV again I caught a vagrant 
glimpse of them. 

Their glasses were filled and raised ; they were looking into 
each other^s eyes ; and, looking, bowed their heads reverently 
to a toast that passed between them. Not spoken, bat 
mutually comprehended. Drunk in silence, as we drink to 
the Memory of the Dead. 
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two Steel Plates by G EORGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown Svo. cloth, js. td. 

Cotes (V. Cecil).— Two Girls on a Barge. With 44 Illustrations by 

F. H. Townsend. Crown Svo. cloth extra, y. td. : post Svo. cloth, ax. 6rf. 

Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by. 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. Crown Sro^ doth, st. &f. ; post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, ar. 
His Vanished Star. Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Crellin (H. N.).— Romances of the Old 5eraglio. With 28 Illus- 

trations by S/ L. WoOD. Crown Svo. cloth, 3X. 6d. 

Cresswen"(Henry)7^A Lady of Misrule. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6s'. 
Crim (Matt.).— Adventures of a Fair Rebel. Crown Svo, cloth 

extra, with a Frontispiece byPAN. Brard. y. 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated boa rds . 2j. , 

Crockett (S. R.) and others. — Tales of Our Coast. By S. R. 

CROCKETT. Gilbert Parker. Harold Frederic, •q.,* and w. Clark Russell. With a 
Illustrations by FRANK Brangwyn. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. Zd. 



uii^JAA i.i ^MktL.l.. 



oker (Mrs. B. NIX 

FMtty HtM If •vUto. 
FvoMr PrMtt. 
A Bird of PaMM^* 
Diana Banintftdm 
Two Mastera. 



Bomo Obo Blsa. 



Crown 8vo, ctoUi extra, y. 6d. ea^h. 



'^1^ 



in the Klngdoin of Konr* I Jaaoa«ae. 



Illustrations by SiDWKY PAGHT. 
Post 8vo, picture boards, ». ; ckxb limp, 9S. 6cL 



SSSS2££ 



* To Lot*' Ao. Post 8vo, picture boards, ». ; ckxb limp, 9S.6d. ' ' • h 

The Cat's- paw. With ta lUustrations by Fred. Pegram. Crowa 8to. tioA,^m»t^^> 
Diana Bagrlngton. Popular Edition, medium 8vo. 6<f. ' ^ ' 

Cruikshank's Comic Almanack. Complete in Two Sbries: 

First, from 1835 to 1843: the SECOrro, from 1844 to 185^ A Gatherincr of the Boat' 

TKACKRRAY. HOOD, MAYHEW, ALBERT SMITH, A'BECKETT, ROBBKT BROUGH, — »Ti 
numerous Steel Engrravini^s and Woodcuts by GEORGE CRUIKSHAN'K. Hinb. lJkN0S)M4/ 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, ^s. bd. each. * ■ 

The I*ire of Qoorgo Crulkohank. By Blancharo Jerrold. With 84 nht 

miillography. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6d, ^ 



Cumminfi: (C. F. Gordon), Works by. 

In tho HobrtdOO. With an Autotype Frontispiece an 
In the Htmalayaa and on the Indian Plalna. 
Two Happy Yaam In Caylon. with aS lilusuations. 
Via Cornwall to B<jrpt« with a Photograrure Frontispiece. 



Large cr. 8vO, clotb, &;J5 



sniece and ai Illustrations. 
Plaina. with 4a Illustrations. 



CuBsans (John B.)-— A Handbook of Heraldry; with Instr 

for Tracing Pedierees and Deciphering Ancient MSS., &c. Fourtli Edition, revised, with 4 ~ 
and 9 Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, tt. ^ 

Daudet (Alphonse).— The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. Cto«i 

8vo. cloth extra, y. 6rf. { post 8vo. illustrated boards, or. , % 

Davenant (Francis, M.A.)*— Hints for Parents on the ChoMi 



a Profession for tlieir Sons when Btoxttng la Uf*. Crown 8vo. dgth, xs. 6ti. .^ tij 

Davidson (Hugh Coleman).— Mr. Sadler's Daus:hters. Wi^l 

Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 3s. 6d. f{^ 

Davles (Dr. N. E. Yorke-), Works by. Cr. 8vo, is. ea.; cl,, is.fii^ 



One Thousand Medical Maxims and Bortfloal Hints. 
Nnroery Hints t A Mother's Guide in Health and Disease. 
Foods for the Pati The Diet etic Cure of Corpulency and of Gout. 
Aids to I« ong Lif e . Crown 8to. ar. ; cloth limp, ar.grf. 



Davies' (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Collected audi 

with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. A. B. Grosart, P.P. Two Vols., crown Svo, doth, | 

De Ouerin (Maurice), The Journal of. Edited by G. S. Ti 

With a Memoir by Sainte-Beuvb. Translated from tlje 20th French Edition by TbS£ 



INGHAM . Fcap. 8vo, half-bound, or. 6d. 



byjBSSIB^.l 



De Malstre (Xavier).— A Journey Round my Room. 

by HENR Y ATTWELL . Pos t 8vo. cloth limp, gf . M. .__ 

Derby (the) : The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. With Brief i 

of The Oaks. By Louis henry CURZON. Crown 8vo. cloth limp. US. 6ti. 



Dewar (T. R.).— A Ramble Round the Globe. 

tlons. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 



With 220 1 



De Windt (Harry), Books by. 

Through the Gold-Flelds of Alaska to Bering Straits. With Map and 33 fi 

trations. Cheaper Issue. Pemy 8vo, cloth, 6*. 
True Tales of Travel and Adventure. Crown 8vo. xloth, 3x.6A - 

Dickens (Charles), About England with. By Alfrbd 

With 57 Illustrations by C. A. VandeRHOOF and the AUTHOR. Square 8vo, cloth, jr.'CA. 
Christmas Days with Bos. By Percy Fitzgerald. With niustrsdoia in F«' 
Prints. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. ^ , 

Dictionaries! — — -_ _^^ 

The Reader's Handbook of Famous Names In Fletlon, Allastoiis 
Proverbs, Plots. Stories, and Poems. By Rev. E. C. Bkbwbk, JX 

tion. Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, -^s. 6d. ' , ,. 

A Dlotlonary of Miracles t Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the Rav.. & C. 

LI..D. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6rf. * «y i«e ■^♦^o, V.^ 

VamlJiar Short Sayings of Great Men. With Historical and Explanatory Iffotitl 

A. Bent. a.m. Cirown 8vo. cloth extra. «. M. »- «»«*iM.jr ^"'^ j 

The Slang Dlotlonary t Etymological. Historical, and Anecdotal. CnnmSvo.^" ' 
Words, Faots, and Phrases t A Dictionary of Curious. Quaint, and OtttZShi^^ 

ELI EZER Edwards. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3J. erf. ^.^^•w%^'i 



MiL 



lAlTO A WINOUS, PiibU<he»g,m St. Martia V Laagy London, W*C/ y " 
Dilke (Rt. Uoh. 5ir Charles, Bart., M.P.)*-'The British Empire. 

— x> Crown 8vo , buckram, y. 6rf. ' '' 

s Dobson (Austin), Worlcs by. 

k Thomas Bewick and his Pupils, with 95 Illustrations. Square 8vo. cloth, 31. &/. 

M ~ Four Frenohwoman. With Four Portmhs. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

r Sixteenth Century Vignettes. In Three Shkibs. Crown 8vo, buckram. 61. each. 

A Paladin of Ptiilanthropy, and other Papers. With 3 Illu&ts. Cr. &vo, buckram, 6s. 

Side-walk Btudles. With 5 Illustrationt. SECONu Edition. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6* . 

( Dobson (W. T.). —Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities. Post 

8vo. cloth Irnip. 2J. 6a. 

Donovan (Diclc), Detective Stories by. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, zs. each ; cloth limp, ax. 6d. each. 



The Man-Hunter. iHTanted! 
Caught at Last. I Tracked to Doom. 
Tracked and Taken. I Link by Link. 
Vho Poisoned Hetty Dunc an? 



■usploion Aroused. I Riddles Read* 
A Detective's Triumphs. 
In the Grin of the Law. 
From Information Received. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. 6<i. each : post 8vo, illustrated boards, is. each ; doth, as. 6d. each. 
The Man from nanohester. With 23 Illustrations. ^^ 
The Mystery of Jamaica Terra ce. I The Chr onicles of Michael Danevltch* 

Crown 8vo, duth, 3^. 6d. each. 
The Records of Vinoent Trill, of the Detective Service.— Also picture doth, flat back«3«. 
The Adventures of Tyler Tatlock, Private Detective. 
Deacon Brodie ; or, Behind th e Mask. I Tales of Terror. 
Dark Deeds. Crown Svo, picture cloth, flat back, as. 

Dowling (Richard).— Old Corcoran's Money. Crown 8vo. cl., 35. 6d. 
Doyle (A. Conan).— The Firm of Qirdlestone. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6rf. 
Dramatists, The Old. Cr. Svo, cl. ex., with Portraits, 3s. 6d, per Vol. 

Ben Jonson's Works. With Notes. Critical and Explanatory, and a Biographical Memoir by 

WILLIAM GiFFORD. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols. 
Chapman's Works. Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays complete ; Vol. IT.. Poems and Minor 

Translations, with an Essay by A. C. Swinburne : Vol. III,. Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Marlowe's Works. Edited, with Note's, by Colonel Cunningham. One Vol. 
Massinger's Plays. From Gifpord's Text. Edited by Colonel Cunningham. One Vol. 

Dublin Castle and Dublin Society, Recollections of. By A 

Native. C rown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6j. 

buncan«(Sara Jeannette: Mrs. Everard Cotes), Books by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, js. 6(t. each. 
A Social Departure. With m Illustrations by F. H. Townsp.ND. 
An American Girl In London. With So Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 
The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib. With 37 lUustrations by F. H. Townsbnd. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, or. 6*/. each. 
A Daughter of To- Day. ( Vernon's Aunt, with 47 Illustrat ion s by Hal Hurst. 

Dutt (Romesh C.).— England and India: A Record of Progress 

during One Hundred Years. Crown Svo, doth, ax. 

Early English Poets. Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, 

oy Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D. Crown Svo. cloth boards. 3X. 6d. per Volume. 
Fletcher's (Giles) Complete Poems. One Vol. 
Davies' (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Two Vols. 
Sidney's (Sir PhUip) Complete Poetical Works. Three Vols. 

Edgcumbe (Sir E. R. Pearce).— Zephyrus: A Holiday in Brazil 

and on the River Plate. With 41 Illustrations. Crown Svo. doth extra, sr. 

Edwardes (Mrs. Annie), Novels by. 

A Point of Honour. Post Svo. illustrated boards, as. \ A Plaster Saint. Cr. Svo. d.. 3^ . 6d. 
Archie Lovell. Crown Svo. cioth, y. 6d. ; fllustrated boards, ar . 

Edwards (Eliezer).— Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 

of Curious, Qu ahit. and Out-of-the-Way Matters. Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Egerton (Rev. J. C, M.A.). — Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 

W ith Intro duction b y Rev. Dr. H. WaCE. and Four Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth extra, $f. 

Eggleston (Edward).— Roxy; A Novel. Post 8vo. illust. boards. 25. 
Englishman^i'^.An) in Paris. Notes and Recollections during the 

Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Englishman's House, The : A Practical Guide for Selecting or Build- 

ing a'House. By C. J. RICHARDSON. Coloured Frontispiece and ^34 Illusts. Cr. Svo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Eyes, Our ; How to Preserve Them. By John Browning. Cr. Svo, 15. 
Familiar Short Sayings of Qreat Men. By Samuel Arthur Bent, 

A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown Svo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d, 



\ 



-y^r 



• CM ATTO J IWINteUs, PubMritor^ iii St' 
Faraday (Michael), Worka by. Post 8vo, 



'Ai»;3fe^.*.. 



b£om^ 



The Clhamleal Hlatovy of a Cantftoi Lectnres delivered beftm ii JttVeniki J 

by William CROOKES. F.C.S. With numerous Illustration*. 
On the Varloni Voroas of Matur*, and thmtr Ralatioas to mmttt i 

WILLIAM CROOKES. F.C.S. With Illustrations. 

F arrer ( J. Anson).— -War; Three Essays. Crown 8vo. cloth, itrl 
Fenn (G. Manville), Novela by. 

Crown 8vo, cloMi extra, y. 6rf. each : post 8vo^Iu«:trated bonrcH. as. each. 
The Mew Hlstreu. I witness to the Deed. I The Tljer Lilly. I Tbe Wtatte ! 



A Woman Worth Winning. 
Cureed by a Fortane. 
The Case of Allsa Gray. 
Commodore Junk. 
Black Blood. 



Crown 8to. cloth 3^. 6d. each. 
Double Cunning. 
A Fluttered Dovecote. 
King of the Castle. 
The Master of the Cere- 
monies. 



The Story of Antony C 
The Man with a 81ui4^ 
One Maid's Mlsohlet 
This Man's WItto. 
In Jeopardy. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6s. each. 
The Bag of Diamonds, and Three Bits of Paste. 
Running Amok t a Story of Adventure. 

The Canxerworm 1 being Episodes of a Woman's Life. | Blaok Shadows. 

A Crimson Crime. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, ts. ; picture cloth, fl.it back, as. 



J 



Fiction, A Catalosfue of, with Descriptive Notices and Reviews 

over NINE HU NUK ED Novels. wiU be sent flreeby Messrs. CHATTO & WiNPUS upoo appKcatka^ ; 

Fin- Bee— The Cupboard Papers: Observations on the Art of Livinff 

»n(\ Di ning. P ost 8v o. cloth Ih np. ar. 6J. ' 

Fireworic^lilcing, The Complete Art of ; or. The Pyrotecljnisi'« 

Treasur y. Dy T H o M AS K ENTISH. With 367 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, y . 6d. 

FlrstT^ook, iVlj\ By Walter Besant, Jambs PaynTW. Clark RoS» 

SELL, GRANT ALLEN. HALL CAINB, GEORGE R. SiMS, RUDYARD KiPLIKC. A- CONAN DOYIS, - 

M. H, Braddon. F. W. Robinson, H. Ridkr Haggard, r. m. Ballantynb, I. Zangwiu, ii 

MORLRY RoimRTS, D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. MARY CORHLLI. J. K. JEROME. JOHN STKAIUKE * 
RTE, • Q.,' ROBERT BUCHANAN, and R. L. STEVENSON. With a Frefatory Stoqf -^ 



Winter, Drrt Harte, ,.. 

by J H ROME K. Jerome, and 185 Illustrations. 



A New' Edition. Small demy Svo. art linen, y. 6d. 



Fitzg:erald (Percy), Works by. 

Little assays t Passages from the Letters of CHARLES Lamb. Post Svo, cloth, as. 6d. 
Fatal Zero. Crown Svo, cloth e xtra, y. 6rf. ; post Svo. Ulustra ted boards, a* . 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
Bella Donna. I The Lady of Brantome. I The Beeond Mrs. TMlotson. *' 

Polly. I Never Forgotten. l_ Beventy-flve Brooka Btrsati 

Blr Henry Irving : Twenty Years at the Lyceum. With Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, ts. id. 
Christmas Days with Bos. With Illustrations in Facsimile of Old Prints. Crown Svo. cMli .f, 
y.6d. ^ fS*gr«». *" 



Flammarlon (Camille), Worlcs by. 

Popular Astronomy* A General Description of the Heavens. Translated by J. ELI.AS.D GORE»^ 

F.R.A.S. With Thrte Plates and aSS Illustrations. Medium Svo. cloth, lor. 6d. 
Urania t A Romance. With 87 Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth extra, y. 



Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Complete Poems 

Heaven, Christ's VIclorie on Earth, Christ's Triumph over Death, and Minor Poems. 
Rev. A. B. GROSART. P.p. Crown Svo. cloth boards, y. 6rf. 



Christ's Victorie m 

With Notes by 



Forbes (Archibald).— The Life of Napoleon III 

gravure Frontispiece and Thirty-six full-page Illustrations Cheaper Issue C 



With Photo- 

Demy Svo. doth, ts. > 



Forbes (Hon . M rs. Walter R. P.). —Dumb. Crown 8vo, cl., y. 6d, 
Francillon (R. E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. M. each : post Svo. illustrated boards, aj , each. 
One by One. I A Real Que en. I A Pog and his Sha dow. | Ropes of Band. IQasU. 
Post Svo, iUustrateil boards, as. each. • 

Queen Cophetaa. f Olymp la. I Romances of the Law. | King or KnaveT 
Jack Doyle's Daughter. Crown Svo. cloth, y. 6^'. ' . - ; 



Frederic (Harold), Novels by. 

illustrated boards ax. each 
Beth'B Brother's Wife. 



Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. esickf^ 

The Lawton Olrl. 



Fry's (Herbert) Royal Guide to the London Charities, i9iMr4 

Edited b y JOHN LANE. Published Annually. Crown Svo, doth, xs. 6d. ,^ j>-^ 

Gardening: Books. Post 8vo, 15. each ; cloth limp. 15. 6d. each. -. 4*J 

A Year's Work In Garden and Greenhouse. By George Glrnny. n|» »;A 

Household Horticulture. BvToMand Tane Terrold. Illustrated. ,'' n.^ii 

Th e Gar den that Paid the Rent. By Tom tERROLn. " ' 

Gaulot (Paul), Books by: -v :• 

The Red Shirts t A Tale of "The Terror." Translated by JOHN DR ViLLlERS. WlHl 1 
tispiece by Stanley Wood. Crown Svo, cloth, y. W. : picture cloth, flat bade, «*. 

Love and Lovers of the Past. Translated by Charles Laroche, M.A. Withe J 
piece. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6j. 




^f^i^ :• 



CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, iii St. Martin's Laoe, London, W.C. g 
Qentleman's Magazine, The. is. Monthly. Contains Stofies, 

Articles upon Literature, Science, Biography, and Art, and • Table Talk* by SYLVANUS URBAN. 
♦♦* Bound Volumes /or recent years kept in stock, 8j. Gd. each, Ceues for binding, a.f. each. 

German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 

Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. With Introduction by JOflN RUSKIN, and aa Steel Plates after 
GEORGE CRUIKSH ANK. Square 8vo. cloth, fts. td. ; gilt edges, ^s. 6d. 

Gibbon (Chas.j, Novels by. Cr. 8vo,cl., 3s. 6d. ea.; postSvo, bds.,25. ea. 

Robin Gray. With Frontispiece. I Iiovlng a Dream. | The Braes of Yarrow. 

The Golden Shaft. With Frontispiece. Of High Degree. 

The Flower of the Forest. | Queen of the Meadow. 



The Dead Heart. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What Will the World Say? 

For the King. 

A Hard Knot. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
In Pastures Green. 
In Love and War. 
A Heart's Problem. 

Fanoy Free. 


In Honour Bound. 
Heart's Delight. 
Blood-money* 



Gibney (Somervi lie). —Sentenced !■ Crown 8vo, cloth, 15. 6d. 
Gilbert's (W. S.) Original Plays. In 3 Series, post 8vo. 25. 6d. each. 

The FIRST Series contains : The Wicked World— Pygmalion and Galatea— Charity— The Princess— 

The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury— lolanthe. 
The Second Series : Broken Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— Gretchen—Dan'l Druce— Tom Cobb 

— H.M.S. • Pinafore '—The Sorcerer— The Pirates of Penzance. 
The THIRD SERIES : Comedy and Tragedy— Foggerty's Fairy— Rosencrantz and Guildenstem— 

Patience— Princess Ida— The Mikado— Ruddigore— The Yeomen of the Guard— The Gondoliers— 

The Mountebanks— Utopia. 

Eight Original Comio Operas written by W. S. Gilbert. Two Series, demy 8vo. doth, or. 6d, 

each. The FIRST SERIES contains : The Sorcerer— H.M.S. • Pinafore '—The Pirates of Penzance— 

lolanthe— Patience— Princess Ida— The Mikado— Trial by Jury, 
The SECOND SERIES contains : The Gondoliers— The Grand Duke— The Yeomen of the Guard— 

His Excellency— Utopia. Limited— Ruddigore— The Mountebanks— Haste to the Wedding. 
The Gilbert and Sullivan Birthday Book: Quotations tor Every Day in the Year, selected 

from Plays by W. S. Gilbert set to Music by Sir A. SULLIVAN. Compiled by ALEX. WATSON. 

R oyal i6mo, Japanese leather, ax. 6d. 

Gilbert (William). — James Duke, Costermonger. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 9S. 

Gissing (Algernon), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

A Secret of the North Sea. ) The V^ealth of llallerstang. 
Knitters in the Sun. f An Angel's Portion. 

Glanville (Ernest), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
The Lost Heiress : A Tale of Love, Battle, and Adventure. With Two Illustrations by H. NiSBET. 
The Fossioker : A Romance of Mashonaland. With Two Illustrations by HUME NiSBBT. 
A Fair Colonist. With a Frontis piece by Stanley Wood. 

The Golden Rook. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. 6d, 
Kloof Yarns. Crown 8vo cloth, is. 6d. 

Tales from the Yeld. With Twelve Illustrations by M. NiSBET. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3*. 6rf. 
Max Thornton. With 8 Illustrations by J. S. Crompton, R.I. X^rge crowu 8vo, doth, gilt 
edges, s-f. ; cloth, gilt top, 6^. 

Glenny (George).— A Year's Work in Garden and Greenhouse: 

Practical Advice as totlic Management of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. Post 8vo. is. ; cloth, u. 6rf. 

Godwin (William).— Lives of the Necromancers. Post 8vo. cl.. 25. 
Golden Treasury of Thought, The: A Dictionary of Quotations 

fro m the Best Authors. By THEODORE TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Goodman (E. J.).— The Fate of Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo, y.6d. 
Gore (J. Ellard, F.R.A.S.).— The Stellar Heavens: an Introduc 

tion to the Study of th e Stars and Nebulae. Crown 8yo, cloth, ar. net. 

Grace (Alfred A.).— Tales of a Dying Race. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Greeks andf "i^omans, The Life of the, described from Antique 

Monuments. By HRNST GUHL and W. KONER. Edited by Dr. F. HUEFFER. With 545 lUustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Greenwood (James: "The Amateur Casual ").— The Prisoner 

in the Dock ; My Four Years' Daily Experiences in the London Police Courts. Cr. 8yo, cl, y. 6d, 

Grey (Sir George),— The Romance of a Proconsul: Being the 

Personal Life and Memoirs of Sir GEORGE GREY, K.C.B. By JAMES MiLNB. With Portrait SBCOND 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6x. 



i6 CHATTO Sl WINDU5, PnMUIitrt. tit St^^Mmte^jj 
Qiiffith (Cecil).— Corinthia Marazloa : A "^Of^ti^ 



'y^T^r^ 



Qunter (A- Clavering, Author of 'Mr. Barnes -of Ke#- 

A Florida Bnohantnittnt. Crown Bvo. doth, y. 6rf. ; 



Quttenberg (Violet), Novels by. 



Thtk Powp of tlt« P«lm*«i; ' 



Hair, The : Its Treatment in Health, "Weakness, and Disease. 

Uted from the Getwan of Dr. J. PlWCUS. Crown 8vo. is. ; cloth, is. 6<i. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex..€*,i 

M«« Symbols. I L agands of the Morrow. | Tho Serpent PlW*^ 

^ Maiden Bcet>«y» Small 4to. doth extra, Bs. 



Halifax (C.).— Dr. Rumsey's Patient. 

Clifford Halifax, M.D. Crown 8vo. doth. v^6rf. 



By Mrs. L. T. Mb 



Hall (Mrs. S. C.).— Sketches of Irish Character. Withi 

Illustrations on Steel and Wood by MaCLISB. GILBERT. HARVEY. «nd GEORCB CRUD 
Small dem y Bvo, doth eatra, 7X. 6rf. 

Hair (Owen), Novels by. 



The Traek of a Btovm. crown 8to. doth, y. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat beck, as, 
jetsam. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6ii. 



Mureka. 



Crown Bvo. cloth, gilt top, 6x. each. 
I Hernando. 



Halllday (Andrew).— Every "day Papers. Post 8vo, pict^^e bds^g 
Hamilton (Cosmo), 5tories by. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 3s. 6i. 

The Glamour of the Impossible. I Throatfh a Keyhole. 

»»* The two rtorieg may also be had bound together in one volume, crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6tU 

Harte's (Bret) Collected Works. Revised by the Author. LI 

EDITION, in Ten Volumes, crown 8vo. doth extra, 6x. each. 
Vol. I. CoMFLKTK POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. With Steel-plate Portrait. 

II. The Luck of roaring Camp— Bohemian Papers— American Lrgbnix '' 
„ III. Tales of the Argonauts— Eastern Sketches. 
„ IV. Gabriel Conrov. | Vol. V. Stories— Condensed Novels, &c 
,, VI. Tales of the Pacific Slope. 

„ VII. Tales op the pacific slope— II. With Portrait by John Pbttih, R.A. 
„ VIII. Tales of the Pine and the Cypress. 
„ IX. Buckeye and Chapparbl. 
„ X. Tales of Trail and Town, &c ^k^ 






Bret Harte's Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. With Portrait of the Author and 4qJ 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, y.td ^ . 

Bret Harte's Poetioal Works, includint; " Some Later Verses." Cro#n 8vo. buckram, 4mA 
Some Later Verses. Crown 8vo, linen gilt. 5x. ml 

In a Hollow of the Hills. Crown 8vo, picture doth, flat back, 2x. ^ < ^ \^ 

Condensed Mdvels. (The Two Series in One Volume.) Pott 8vo. cloth, g^t top, sx. net: Ni^«ii 



gilt edges, y. net, 



On the Old Trail. 
Under the Bedwoods. 



nltn's 1 



Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 

From Sandhill to Pfne. 

. Jack Hamlin's Mediat ion. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, as. each. 
Gabriel Conroy. 

A Waif of the Plains. With 60 Illustrations by STANLEY L. Wood. 
A Ward of the Qolden Gate . With 59 Illustrations b y STANLEY L. WOOD. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3^ . 6el. each. 
Busy t A Novel. With Frontispiece and Vignette by J. A. CHRISTIE 
■ally Dows, &c. With 47 Illustrations by W. D. ALMOND and othei^. 
The Bell-Rlntfer of AntfePs, &c. With m Illustrations by Dudley Hardy and 

Clarence *" "' ' " "" — ■— 

Barker's 

Devil. ~ 

The Crasade of the ** Excelsior.' 

Three Partners ; or. The Big Strike on Heavy Tree Hill. Wl 

Tales of Trail and Town. With Frontispiece by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 
Mew Condensed Novels t Burlesques^ 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. each ; picture cloth, flat backs, as. each. 

Roaring Camp, and Sensation Novels Condensed. 

A Sappho of Green Sprintfe. | Colonel Btarhottle!* ClfaQt* > >> 



'<^'* 



't^ 



■ally Dows, &c. With 47 Illustrations by W. D. ALMOND and others. 

iell-Rintfer of AntfePs, &c. With «> Illustrations by Dudley rakwy ann txnmm i . 
nee t A Story of the American War. With Eight Illustrations by A. JULE GOODMAN. Wit 
ar's Luck, &c. Withsv Illustrations by A. FoRESTiER, Paul Hardy, &c. *• * 

'S Ford, &c. With a Frontispiece by W. H. OVEREND. • <M. 

' " ■ ■ «" 



M 



With a Frontispiece by J. Bernard PaRTRTI 

8 Illustrations tnr J. GUU 



The Lack of Roaring Camp, and Sensation Novels Condensed. 

f Green Bprings. | Colonel Btarhottle!* C. 

A Protegee of J ack Hamlin's. With num erous Ili»istr»r|ons, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 3«. each. 
An Halrett ot Red Dog. | The Lack of Roaring Camp. ) C«nli 



m 



Vllp. 



Post %vo , W.u«MaXftek \>o^T<is, us . ftaiecv % <Jv5SCr, *s . Sdf. jeach. 



\ VLe.TXk^^. 






..^^;^ 



1ATTO & WINPUS, Pubitohers; in St. Martin's Lane, London, W,g« i i 
mdwriting, The Philosophy of. With over loo Fax^similes an^ 

Explanatory Text. By DON FELIX DE SALAMANCA.. Post 8vo. half-doth. 2S. 6rf. ; 

Hanky- Panky : Easy and Difficult Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 

Haad, Sec. Edited by W. H. CRHMER. With aoo Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 4f . 6d. 

Hardy (Rev. E. J., Author of * How to be Happy though Married ').— 

Love, CourtBhlp. and May f lage. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6t/. ^ 

hardy (Iza Ouffusj, Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
The I.e«8ar Evil. I Han, Woman, and Fata, 
JL Buttegfly ; Her Friends and her Fortunes. 

Hardy (Thomas).— Under the Greenwood Tree. Post 8vo, cloth 

extra, ^r. 6d. : illustrated boards, as.; cloth lipip, ax. &/.— Also the FINE PAPER EDITION, pott 8vo, 
cloth, gUt top, as, net ; leather, gilt edges, y. net. ^ ' 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. 

The Art of Beauty* With Coloured Frontispiece and 91 Illustrations. Square Svo, cloth bds., 6s. 
The Art of I>eoovation. With Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, cloth bds., 6/. 
The Apt of Dress. With 33 Illustrations. Post Svo, is. ; cloth, xs. 6d. 
Ghaucop fop Schools, with the Story of his Times and his Work. A New Edition, revised. 

With a Frontispiece. Demy Svo, cloth, as. 6d. 
Chaucer for Children, with 38 Illustrations (8 Coloured). Crown 4to, cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Hawels (Rev. H. R., M. A.). —American Humorists: Washington 

IRVING, Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Artemus ward, Mark 
TWAIN, ani^ BRET Harte. Crown Svo. cloth, 6j. 

Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, xr. 6rt'. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. e>ch. • 

Garth. | Blllce Quentin. I Beatrix Randolph. With Four Illusts. ' 

Fortune's Fool. Dust. Four IDusts. \ David Poindexter's DIsappea ran oo. 

I The Sp ectre of the Camera. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, as. each. 

Miss Cadotfna. | Love— o r a Name. 

Sebastian Btrome. Crown Svo. cloth, y. 6d. .. 

Heckethorn (C. W.), Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

London Souvenirs. I London Memories i Social, Historical, and Topographical . 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Books by.. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, each. 

Animals and their Masters.^ I Social Pressure. 

Ivan de Biron : A Novel Crown Svo. cloth extra. 3s. 6d. ; t>ost Svo. illustrated boards, gf. ■ • 

Henderson (Isaac). — Agatha Page; A Novel. Cr. Svo.cl, y. 6rf* 
Henty (Q. A.), Novels by. — 

Rujnb, the Juggler. PostSvo. cloth. 3s. 6d. ; illustrated boards, as. 

Colonel Thorndyke's Secret. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. Small demy 8vOb 

cloth, gilt edges, $s. 

Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6d. each. 
The Queen's Cup. j Dorothy's Double* 



Herman (Henry).— A Leading Lady. PostSvo, cloth, 25. 6rf. 

Hertzka (Dr. Theodor).— Freeland: A Social Anticipation. Trans- 

lated by ARTHUR RANSOM. Crown Svo. cloth extra. 6s. 

Hesse- Wartegg (Chevalier Ernst von).— Tunis: The Land and 

the People. With aa Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth extra, y. 6rf. 

Hill (Headon).— Zambra the Detective. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 

post Svo, picture boards, as. 

Hill (John), Works by. 

Treason-Felony. Post Svo. boards, as. j The Common Ancestor. Cr. Svo, cloth. y.6rf . 

Hinkson (H. A.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6s, each. 

Fan Fitzgerald. | Silk and Steel. 

Hoey (Mrs. Cashel).— The Lover's Creed. Post 8vo. boar ds, 25. 
Holiday, Where to go for a. By E. P. Sholl, Sir H. Maxwell, 

Bart., M.P., JOHN WATSON, TANK BARLOW, MARY LOVETT CAMERON. JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY, 

Paul Lange, J. W. Graham, J. H. Salter, Phcebe Allen, s. J. brckett, L. Rivers vme, 
a nd C. F. Gordon CUMMING. Crown Svo. cloth, ij. 6ti. ^ 

Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. Illustrated by J. Gordon Thomson, f ost Svo, cloth 

limp, as. 6d. Another Edition, post Svo. cloth, as. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table and The Professor at the Bc««J&^.-a>.^)X<-'^vkMiw^x 

In One Vol. Post Svo. half-bound, as. \ _ . 

Hooper (Mrs, Oeo.)»-Th^ House ot Kab^. ieo^\.^>i^.\^^^^^^x'^^^ 



'■', / jf - » ■ '«r"*-A-»(*3^^-«^ie fj 



■> CHATTO St WINDUS, Pabltolw, iii 8L Biirtiii*^ J 
Nood^s (Thomas) Choice Works in Prose and V( 

the Author, Portrait, and aoo IllustnUions. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. ^^J 

Hood'i Whiini and Oddttle* . With 8 5 i nustrations. l^ost 8vo, halt.bomid« ai^ 1 ^"^ 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; including 

crotu Adventures, Dons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With a Life. A New Edittoi^ irtth^ 
Crown Svo, cloth, yt. 6./. 

Hopkins (Tighe), Novels by. ^ 

FovFraadom. Crown Svo, cloth. 6j. 



Crown Svo. cloth, y. 6d. each. 

*Twlxt Iiove and DQly. >Vith a Frontispiece. | The Inoomplat* Adwc 

Tli« MiigMi to of Carrfconmu | Hell Haffenden. Withs fllustratioDitqrCC 

Home (R. Hengist). — Orion: An Epic Poem. With Pho 

Portrait by SUMMERS. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 7f. ^ 

Homung (E. W.j.— The Shadow of the Rope. Crown 8vo,c 



auttop. 6f. 



Hugo (Victor).— The Outlaw of Iceland (Han d'Islande). 

lated by Sir Gilbert Campbell. Crown »vo. doth, y. M, 



Hume (Fergus). Novels by. 

Th« Lady from Novrhapa. Crown 8vo. 



Tha Mllllbnaly Mystary. Crown 8yo. cloth, y. 6rf. 



cloth, y. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, ns 



Hungerford (Mrs., Author of • Molly Bawn *), Novels by. 4 

Crown 8vc cloth extra, y. 6d. each; poet Svo. illustrated boards, ax. each : cloth limp. ax. 6d. eacL A 



Haldon All Forlorn. 

In Daraaoa VUa. 

Marval. 

A Modara Oiroa. 

ApvU*B lAdy. 



PeUr'B WIfa. 
Lady Patty. 



Lady Vaniei^ Flttfht. 
Thaaad-F 



i-Hoasa Mystary. 



An UnsatUfaetopy Lov«a^ . 

Tha Profaaaor's ■xp t iilt^ 

Tha Thraa Oraeaa. 

Nora Cralna. 

A Mantal Btroggla. 



Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. td. each. 
Aa AB«loa» Moment. I Tha Coming of Chloa. j A Point of Conscianoa. I Lorkj. ' ' 

Hunt*s (Leigh) Essays : A Tale for a Chimney Comer, &c. 

by Edmund OLLIER. Post 8vo . half-bound, aj. ; 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, ^r. 6df. each ; ppst Svo, illustrated boards. 9s. each. 
Tha L«adan Caakat. I Balf-Condamnod. | That Othar Paraaa* 
Mra. Jnliay Crown Bvo, cloth extra, y. 6rf. 

Hutchison (W. M.).— Hints on Colt-breaking. With 25 IHii8t«i^|| 

tkms. Crown Svo, cloth extra, v. 6rf. '* 

Hydrophobia : An Account of M. Pastbur's System ; The TechniqneoC ] 

his Method, and Statbtics. By Renaud SUZOR. M.B. Crown Svo. cloth extra. 6j. ' ._ -' 

Idler Magazine (The). £dited by Robert Barr. Prof usely IUus- * 

trated. 6rf. Monthly. " 

Impressions (The) of Aureole. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s.6d, ^ 
Indoor Paupers. By One of Them. Crown Svo, is. ; cloth, 15. 6<^. 
Inman (Herbert) and Hartley Aspden.— The Tear of iCalee. 

Crown Sto, cloth, gilt top. 6s. ; 

In Memorlam: Verses for every Day in the Year. Selected and 1; 

arranged by LUCY RIDLHY. Small square Svo. cloth, aj . 6«/. ne t ; le ather, y. 6d net. 

Innkeeper's Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler's Mantialr^'^ 

By J. TRgVOR-DAVlRS. A New Edition. Crown 8> o. clo t h, os. .^.., . J. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs of. Collected and Edited by A. 

PERCEVAL GRAVES. Post Svo. cloth limp, as. 6d. ' '- " ■ ^ ^ 

Irving (Sir Henry) : A Record of over Tv^enty Years at the " * * ' 

Bv PERCY FITZGERALD. With Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, jjr. 6rf. 



James (C. T. C). ^ A Romance of the Queen's Hounds, IB08; 

8vo. cloth lim p, u. 6rf. € ■^'^^■%\ 

Jameson (William).— My Dead Self. Post 8vo, cloth, 25. 6rf. ^^ m 
Japp (Alex. H., LL. P.). —Dramatic Pictures, &c, Cr. 8vo, c^tJCj 
Jennings (Henry J.), Works by. 

Corlosltlos of Criticism* Post Svo, cloth limp, ar. 6<t. 

^fd Tf nnyson x A Biograpl^ical Sketch. With Portrait. Post Svp. clotb. tx, ^> 




CHATTO & WINPUS, Publishers, in St. Martinis Lane, L ondon, W.C. 13 
Jefferies (Richard), Books by. ' ^ 

The Open Air. Post 8vo, dot h.ar. 6«/. 

^ ^ Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. each ; post 8ro, cloth lin>p, as. M: each. 
Mature near London. j The Lite of the Fields. 

' Also, the LARGE TVPR. FINE PAPER EDITION of The Life of the Fields. Pott 8vo. cloth 
gut top, ax. net ; leather, gilt e dges, y. net. 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. By Sir Walter Bhsant. With a Photograph Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Jerome (Jerome K.), <Books by. 

Btatfeland. With 64 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Fcap. 4to, picture cover, is. 
John Ingerfleld, &c. With 9 Illusts. by A. S. Boyd and John Gulich. Fc a p. 8vo, pic, cov. u. 6d. 

Jerrold (Douglas).— The Barber's Chair; and The Hedgehog 

Letters. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, as. 

Jerrold (Tom), Worlcs by. Post 8vo, 15. ea. : cloth limp, is. 6d. each. 

^e Garden that Paid the Sent. 

Hoasehold Horticulture : A Gossip about Flowers. Illustrated. 

Jesse (Edward).— Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life. 

Post 8vo. cloth liaip, as. 

Jones (William, F.S.A.), Works by. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra. 3s. 6d, each. 

Finger-Sintf Lore : Historical. Legendary, and Anecdotal. With Hundreds of Illustrations. 
Crowns and Coronations : A History of Regalia. With 91 Illustrations. 

Jonson's (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 

a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM GiFFORD. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each. 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. Translated by Whiston. Con- 

tahiing 'The Antiquities of the Jews' and 'The Wars of the Jews.' With 53 Illustrations and Maps. 
Two Vols., demy Svo. half- cloth. las. 6d. 

Kempt (Robert).— Pencil and Palette : Chapters on Art and Artists. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6d. 

Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous 

, Sketches. Post Svo. illustrated boards, as. ; cloth, as. 6d. 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 
* The Wearing of the Green.* 1 Passion's Slave. | Bell Barry. 

A Drawn Game, crown 8yo, cloth, y. 6d. ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, as. 

Kipling Primer (A). Including Biographical and Critical Chapters, 

an Index to Mr. Kipling's principal Writings, and Bibliographies. By F. L. KNOWLES, Editor of 
' The Golden Treasury of American Lyrics.' With Two Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Knight (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward, L.R.C.P.). — The 

■Pat ient's Yade Mecum : How to Get Most Benefit from Medical Advice. Cr. Svo. cloth, is.6d. 

knights (The) of the Lion : A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 

E^ted. with an Introduction, by the MARQUESS OP LORNE. K.T. Crown Svo. cloth extra. 6s. 

Lambert (George).— The President of Boravia* Crown 8vo,cl,3s.6^. 
Lamb's (Charles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, including 

' Poetry for Children '^and 'Prince Dorus.' Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by R. H. Shep< 
HERD. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of the • Essay on Roast Pig.' Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Essays of Elia. Post Svo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, as. 

Xiittle Essays t Sketches and Characters by CHARLES LAMB, selected from bis Letters by PERCY 
FITZGERALD. Post Svo, clotlt Ump, as. 6d. 

The Dramatie Essays of Charles I«amh. With Introduction and Notes by Branoer Mat* 
THEWS, and Steel-plate Portrait. Fcap. Svo. half-bound, as. 6d. 

Landor (Walter Savage).— Citation and Examination of William 

Shakspeare. &c. before Sir Thomas Lucy, touching Deer-stealing. 19th September, 1582. To which 
is added, A Conferenoe of Master Edmund Spenser with tlie Earl of Essex, touching the 
SUte of Ireland, 1595. Fcap. Svo, half-Roxburghe. as. 6d. ^ 

Lane (Edward William).— The Thousand and One Nights, com- 
monly called in England The Arabian Nights' Entertainments. Translated from the Arabic, 
with Notes. Illustrated with many hundred Engravuigs from Designs by H arvey. Edited by EDWARD 
STANLEY POOLE. With Preface by STANLEY Lane-POOLE. Three Vols., demy Svo, cloth, ^s. bd. ea. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by. 

Aneodotes of the Clergy. Post Svo. ladd paper, half doth, as. 

Theatrical Aneodotes. Post Svo, cloth limp. as. 6d. 

Humour of the Lavt Forensio Aneodotes. Post Svo. cloth, as. 



Lehmann (R. C), Works by. Post Svo, cloth, is. 6d, each, 

Harry Flndyer at Oambridje. 

OoBveraational Hints for Yoontf Shoo$enit A Guide to FqIi^c Tail;, 



Leigh (Henry S.).— C 

pa|>er. bound in buckram. $s. 

Leland (C. Godfrey).^^ ,^ 

With Diagrams. Crow n 8vo. c l oth, St, 




ii> 5t. MtirOM^ 



ckayne. Pnoted 
nual of Mending an^ 



m 



TraokaleS^ 



Lepelletier (Edmond). — Madame Sans-Qene. 

the French by JO H N DE VlLLi KK S. Post 8vo. ctoth. 3f. 6rf. ; picture board«. gf . . . -y^^ ' 

I Ml 8of Temptation. Cf. 9ro, ctetii, gtUn?»jttt .*T^ 



Leys (John K.), Novels by. 

The Lindsay. Post 8vo. picture b<&.. a 



Li lburn (Adam) —A Tragedy in Ma rble. •Crown »vo.' cloth. 5S.lBi}V 
Lindsay (Harry, Author of 'Methodist Idylls'), Novels by; "! ' 

Crown Sro, cloth, jjx. 6d. each. s *. • > 4 

Rhoda Robarts. I The Jaooblt e: A Ronmnce of the Conspiracy of * Th» Fo«grc'-' '""' J 



Judah Pyaeroft, Puritan, 



Crown 8vo, cloth, jplt top, 6s. each. 



Tba Story ot L»a|». 



Linton (E. Lynn), Works by. 

An Ootave of Frlandi. Cro wn 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3^. ui. each ; po»t 8vo. illustrated boards, af. each. U*. ' 
Patricia Kemball. I lone. | Under whicb Lord 7 With za lUustratiealu' 
The Atonement of Leam Dandas. * Ky Ijove ! * ( Sovintf the Wind. 
The World Well Lost. Witb xa lUusts. Paston Carew, MtUionaire and Miser. 
The One Too Many. ^ ^ . ' Dolcle Evenoa. | With a Silkaa XtaxtMi 
The Rebel of the Fam Uy. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6d. eaclu 
Wltoh Btorlei. | Oureelveat Bssays on Women. < \ 
^_ t^f»>»o otlng: Ertractefrom the Works of Mrs. Lynn LI^rroN. 

Lowe (Charles, M.A.).— Our Greatest Living Soldiers. With 

8 Portraits. Crown 8 vo, cloth. 3^. M. ^,>_ 

Lucy (Henry W.). —Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

fixir.i, :v. 6tf. X p ost Svo. illustrated boards, as. 



McCarthy (Justin), Works by. 

A History of Our Own Times, from the 



>y of Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Electlas o( 

Library I'lnnroN. Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, xas. each.— Also a POPUf<Ai|» 

IIDITION, in Four Vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, dr. each.— And the JUBILEB EDITION, with Wi 

Appendix of Events to the end of 1886, in Two Vols.. lartTC crown Svo. cloth extra, js. 6rf. each. 

A History of Our Own Times, Vol. v.. from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. Demy Svo, dMK 

extra; tas. ; or crown Svo, cloth, 6*. 
A History of Our Own Times, Vol. VI., from the Diamond Jubilee. 1897, to the Accession of _ 

King Edward VT I, ncTjy Svo, cloth, jm. {SA^rHf^ 

A Short History of Our Own Times. One Vol.. crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6x.— Also a CHEAP 
Popular Edition, post Svo, cloth limp, ax. 6rf. » ,. 

A History of the Four Georges and of William the Fourth. By Justin McCarthy 

and Justin HUNTLY McCarthy. Four Vols., demy 8vo. cloth extra, tas. each. 
The Rel^ of Queen Anne, a vols., demv 8vo, cloth, Z3.r each. 
Reminiscences. With a Portr ait. Two Vols., de m y 8to, c loth, a+r. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, xs. M. each ; post Svo, illustrated boards, ar. each ; cloth Ump, 9s. 6d. eadk 
"" * ■ ~" Donna Quixote. With 13 Illustrations. 

The Comet of a Season. *' 

Maid of Athens. With \a Illustrations. 

Ssmlola I A Girl with a Fortune. 
ed Dia monds, i The Rlddla Ring. < 



The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. Llnley Roohford. 

Dear Lady Disdain. I The Dictator. 

Miss Misanthrope. With za Illustrations. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. « 

The Throe Disgraces, and other Stories. | Mononlat A Love Story of • Forty-dgM^'- 

•The Right Honourable.* By Justin McCarthy and Mrs. Campbrll Prabd. Crown 8v^ 

cloth extra, 6j. 

McCarthy (Justin Huntly), Works by. ""^ 

The French Revolution. (Constituent Assembly, Z789-91). Four Vols., demy Svo. doth, xsx. each. 
An Outline of the History of Ireland. Crown Svo, xs. : doth. ts. 6d. 
Ireland Since the Union: Sk etches of Irish History, 1798-1 886. Crown Svo, cloth, 6r. 
Haflz In London : Poems. Small Svo, gol d cloth, y. 6d. j . 

Our Sensation Novel. Crown Svo, picture cover, is. ; cloth Ump, xs. 6d, 

Doom : An Atlantic Episode. Crown 8vo, picture cover, xs. '* 

Dolly : A Sketch. Crown Svo, picture cover, \s. 

Lily Lass : A Romance. Crown Svo, picture cover, xs, ; doth Ump, xs. 6d, 
' ^LLondon Lege nd. Crown Svo, cloth. 3J. M. •.i»;.4 ''' 

MacColl (Hugh), Novels byi —— . 

Mr. stranger's Sealed Packet. Post Svo, illustrated boards, aj. 

Bdnor Whltlock. Crown Svo. cloth extra, bs. ^^ 

Macdonell (Agnes).— Quaker Cousins. Post 8vo, boards, a ^^ 
MacGregor (Robert).— Pastimes and Players: Notes oa 

Games. Post Svo. cloth limp, as. 6ei . 



Machray (Robert), Novels by. 
Jk 9I9W pv^r the Heartf 



Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, ) 
I Tbt H)rat«ry of ^laoor 



CHA1T0 & WINUuS, PubUsherj, iti St. Martin's Uil6, Uildiort/WX. 15 
MacDonald (George, LL.D.), Books by. 

Wopkvof Fancy and Imagination. Ten Vols., i6nio, cloth, (^le eds:es, in cloth case. su. : ur 

the Volumes may be had separately, in Groller cloth, at is. 6d. each. 
Vd. I. Within and Without.— the Hiddhn Life. 

„ II. The Disciple.— The Gospel women.— Book ok Sonnets.— (Organ Songs. 
r III. Violin Songs.— Songs of the Days and Nights.— a Book of dreams.— Roahsidh 

Poems.— poems for Children. 
., IV. Parables.— Ballads.— scotch songs. 

„ V. & VI. PhaNTASTES: A Faerie Romance. | Vol. VII. THE PORTENT. 

„ VIH. The Light Princess.— The Giant's Heart.— shadows. 
„ IX. Cross purposes.— The Golden Key.— The Carasoyn.— Little Daylight. 
„ X. The Cruel painter.— The Wow o* Riwen.— The Castle.— The broken swords. 

—The Gray wolf.— Unc le Cornel ius. 

Poatical Works of George BlacDonald. Collected and Arranged by the Author. Two Vols. 

crown 8vo, buckram, xar. 
A Threefold Cord. Edited by George MacDonald. Post 8vo, cloth, 51. 

Phantastes : A Faerie Romance. With 35 Illustrations by J. BELL. CrcMvn 8vo. cloth extra, 3r. 6d. 
Heather and Snow : A Novel. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 3^. M. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, zs. 
Lil ith ; A Romance. Second Ed ition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra.^£^ 

Mackay (Charles, LL.D7)T^lnterludes and Undertones; of,' 

Music at Twilight. Crown 8vo. cloth extra 6s. ^ 

Mackenna (Stephen J.) and J. Augustus O'Shea.— Brave Men 

in Action 1 Thrilling Stories of the British Flag. With 8 Illustrations by STANLEY L. Wool). 
Small demy 8vo. doth, gilt edg es, 5^^ ._ 

AVIaclise Portrait Gallery (The) of Illustrious Literary Charac- 
ters : 85 Portraits by Daniel MACLISE ; with Memoirs— Biographical, Critical. Bibliofrraphical, 
and Anecdotal— illustrative of the Literature of the former half of the Present Century, by William 
Bates. B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

In the Ardennes. With 50 Illustrations by THOMAS R. MacQUOID. 

Pictures and Letfends from Normandy and Brittany. 34 lUusts. by T. R. Macquoid. 

Through Normandy. With 02 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid, and a Map. 

About YoriCBhire. with 67 Illustrations by T. R. MACQUOID. 

Mas:ician's Own Book, The: Performances with Epgs, Hats, &c. 

Edited by W. H. Cremer. With 200 Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth extra , as. (xi. 

Mag:ic Lantern, The, and its Management : Including full Practical 

Directions. By T. C. Hepwqrth. With 10 Illustrations. Crown Svo, u. ; cl oth, is. 6d. 

Mag:na Charta: An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 

M useum, 3 feet by a feet, with Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and C olours. 5J. 

Mallory (Sir Thomas). — Mort d'Arthur: the Stories of Kinp: 

Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Table. (A Selection.) Edited by B. MONTnoMEKiE Ran- 
KING. Post Svo. cloth lioip. 3f. 

Mallock (W. H.), Works by. 

The New Republic. Post Svo, cloth, -^s. 6d.\ picture boards, ^s. 

The Nev Paul and Virgini a t Positivism on an Island. P ost Svo, cloth, qs. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to. parchment. 8.r. | Is I«ife Worth L iving? Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 

Margueritte (Paul and Victor).— The Disaster. ^'rransiaFed bv 

Frederic Lees. Crown Svo. cloth, y. 6rf. 

Marlowe's Works. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 

a nd Introductions, by Colonel CUNNlNGHANf. Crown Svo. cloth extra, yt . 6d. 

Mason (Finch).— Annals of the Horse-5hoe Club. With 5 Illus- 

trations by the AUTHOR. Crown 8vo,' cloth, gilt top, 6f. 

Massinger's Plays. From the Text of William Gifford. Edited 

by C ol. CUNNINGHAM . Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Matthews (Brander).— A Secret of the Sea, &c. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards. 9S. ; cloth limp, gf. 6d. 

Max"0'ReH7Books by. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. td. each. 

Her Royal Highness Woman. , | Between Ourselves. 

Rambles in Womanland. 



Meade (L. T.), Novels by. 

A Soldier of Fortune. Crow n Svo, cloth, y. 6d. ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, as. 

Crown Svo. cloth, v- 6d. each. 
The Voice of the Charmer. With 8 Illustratioms. I An Adventuress. 

In an Iron Grip. I On the Brink of a Chasm. The Blue Diamond. 

The Siren. The Way of a Woman. A Stumble by the Wayt 

Ht, Rumse3r*e Patient. I A Son of Ish mael. | 

Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
This TroublesomeJVorld. | Rosobury. 



Merivale (Herman).— Bar, Stas:e, and Platform: Autobiographic 

Memories. With a Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
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Merrick (Leonard), Novels by. 

Th« Man who was Good. Post^o, pict ure boards, ax. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3x. 6d. eaoh. 
ThU Bta<e of Fools. | Cynthtat A Daughter of jM 

Mexican Mustang (On a), through Texas to the Rio Gri 

A. E. SWERT and J . A R NlOY KNOX . With 265 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth ertn. ^ 

Miller (Mrs. F. Fen wick).— Physiology for the Young; 

House or Life. With numerous lUustrationa. Post 8yo. cloth limp, ar. 6d. 



Milton (J. L.).— The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 

I S. ; clot h , IX. 6rf. 

Minto ( Wm. ).— W as She Good or Bad? 
Mitchell (Edmund), Novels by. 

The IiOBO Star Rush. With 8 lUustrations by Norman H. Hardy. 



Only a Miggsr. 
Plottsrs of Paris. 



Crown 8ro, doth, i^ilt top, 6x^each. 

Crow-n 8vo. picture cloth, flat liacks, as. each. 
I Tha Tompla of Psath. | Towai'da th a BX 



Mitford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ; 

Ths Oaa-Runnsv t A Romance of Zululand. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY I 
Rsashaw Fannlng*s Qasst. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. 

•The Triumph of fiilanr Bla ohland. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6J. each ; picture cloth, fiat backs, as. each. 
The Luok of Gerard Rldgeley. 
The King's AssegaL With Six full-page Illustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD. 



Wa vlland's Chum. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top. 6s. 



Molesworth (Mrs.).— Hathercourt Rectory. Crown bvo 

3x. 6d. ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, as. 

Moncrieff (W. D. Scott-).— The Abdication: An Historical! 

With Seven Etchings by JOHN Phttie. W. Q. Orchardson, J. MacWhirthr, COLil 
R. MACBETH and TOM Graham. Imperial 4 to. bu ckram, ais. 



Montagu ^Irving).— Things I Have Seen in War. 

page Illustration s. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s^ 



Moore (Thomas), Worlcs by, 

The Epicurean ; and Alelphron. Poi 



Prose and Verse; including Suppressed Passages from the MEMOIRS OP LORD BYRO 
by R. H. Shepherd. With Portrait. " " " " 



Morrow (W. C.).— Bohemian Paris of To-Day. 

tio ns by EekjUARD CUCUEL. Small demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top. 6s. 

Muddock (J. E.), Stories by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. esLch2 

Basils the Jester. With Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. 

Young liochlnvar. | The Golden Idol* 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 

The Dead Man's Secret. | F rom the Bosom of the D< 

Stories Wetrd and Wonderful, 
Maid Marian and Robin Hood. 

_3». 6d.; picture doth, flat back, as^ 



Murray (D. Christie), Novels by. 



Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8to, Illustrated l)oards. as. each. 



A Life's Atonement. 

Joseph's Coat, ta Illusts. 

Coals of Fire. 3 lUusts. 

Val Strange. 

Hearts. 

The Way of the World. 



Bob Martin's Llttli 
Time's RevengflKB.f 

A Wasted i ^ 

In Direst r 

Mount Dei 

A Capful o' Ma 



A Model Father, 

Old Blaser's Hero. 

Cynic Fortune. Frontisp. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Mature. 

F irst Person Singular. 
The Making of a Movelist t An Experiment in Autobiography. With a Collotype 

Svo, buckram. 3*. 6rf. 
My Contemporaries in Fiction. Crown Svo, buckram, y. 6d. 
His Own Ghost. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6d. ; picture cloth, fl at back, ax. 
_. Crown Svo, cloth, \s. 6d. each. 

This Little World. | A Race for Millions. I The Church of 

Tales in ProsS and Verse. With Frontispiec e by A RTHUR HOPKINS. 
_^ . _ . _ Crown Svo, cloth, eilt top, fix. each. 

Despair's Last Joomey. \ Verona 's Father. 

J oseph's Coat. Popular Edition^ medium 8vo, 6d. "" ' 

Murray (D. Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post Svo. illustrated boards, ax. each. 
One Traveller Returns. | The Bishops' Bihle. 

Paul Jones's Alias, &c. With lUustrations by A. Forbstier and G. NicoLbt. 




'ost Svo, half-bound, ex. 

i Passages from the M 

Crown Svo. cloth extra. 7X. 6d. 



Post Svo. illustrated boards, ax. ; cloth, ax. 6d. 
With 13 Illustrations by S. L. WOOD. Crown Svo. c 
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.Murray (Henry), Novels by. 

Post 8vo. cloth, OS. td. each. 
A Game of Bluff. I A Bong of Sixpenc e* 

- N ewbolt (H.).— Taken from the Enemy. Post 8vo, leatherette, is. 
^ NIsbet (Hume), Books by. 

* Bail Up.* Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. ; post 8to, illustrated boards, 2S. 
Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. P ost 8vo, illustrated boards, gj. 
^ I«eaeon» In Art. With ai Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, as. 6d . 

Norris (W. E.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 

'^ picture boards, ar. each. 

Saint Ann's. | Billy Bellew. With a Frontispiece by F. H. Tovvnsend. 
Mies Wentiarorth'a Idea. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6a. 

Ohnet (Georges), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Doctor Rameao. | A Last J^ove. 

A Weird Gift. Crown 8vo, cloth, 34. 6d. ; post 8vo, picture boards, ar. 

liOVe'S Deptbs. Translated by F. ROTHWULL. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. &/. 

The Wonmn of Mystery. Translated by F. Roth well. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

The Primrose Path. | Whit eladies. I The Greatest Heiress in England. 
The Sorceress. Crown 8yo, doth. y."6rf. 

Orrock (James), Painter, Connoisseur, Coliector. By Byron 

Webber, in Two Handsome Volumes, small folio. Illustrated with nearly One Hundred Photogravure 
Plates and a profusion of Drawings reproduced in half-tone, in a handsome binding designed by Sir 
T. D. LINTON, P.R.I. Price, in Duckram gilt. Ten Guineas net. The Ediiion for sale is stricdy 
limited to Five Hundred Numbered Copies. 

O'Stiauglinessy (Artliur), Poems by: 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6rf. each. 

Hosic and Moonlight. | Songs of a Worker. 

Lays o f France. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, los. 6d. 

Ouida, Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6d. ea.; post 8vq, illust. bds., 25. ea. 



Held in Bondage. 
Trlootrin. 
Strathmore. I Chandos. 
Cecil Castlemalne's Gage 
Under Two Flags. 
Puck. I Idalla. 
Folle-Farine. 



In Maremma. | Wanda. 
BimbL 

Frescoes. | Otbmar. 
Princess Napraidne. 
Guilderoy. | Ruttlno. 
Two Offenders. 
I Santa Barbara. 



A Dog of Flanders. 

Pascarel. | Signa. 

Two Wooden Shoes. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. I Friendship. 

A Village Commune. 

Moths. I Plpistrello. 
Popular Editions, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 
Under Two Flags. | Moths. | Held in Bond age. | Pock. I Strathmore. 
Syrlin. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3^. 6d. ; post 8vo, picture cloth, flat back, as. ; illustra ed boards, as. 
The Waters of Bdera. Crown 8vo, doth. y. 6(i. ; picture cloth, flat back. as. 
Wisdom. Wit, and Pathos, selected from the Works of UUIda by F. bvuNEY Morris. Post 
8vo. cloth extra. sj.—Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, as. 

Pain (Barry). — Eiiza^s Husband. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 15. 
Palmer ( W. T, ), Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 65. each. 

Lake Country Rambles. With a Frontispiece. 

In Lakeland Dells and Fells. With a Frontispiece. 

Payn (James), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, ^r. 6d, each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. • 



Lost Sir Massingberd. 

A County Family. 

Less Black than We're Painted. 

By Proxy. | For Cash Only. 

High Spirits. 

A Confidential Agent. With ^a Illusts. 

A Grape from a Thorn. With la Illusts.^ 



Humorous Stories. I From Exile. 

The Foster Brothers. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Bentinck's Tutor. I Walter's Word. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Woman's Vengeance. 

Carlyon's Year. I Cecil's Tryst. 

Murphy's Master. 1 At Her Mercy* 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

Some Private Yiews. 



Post 8vo illustrated boards, as. each. 



The Family Scapegrace. 

Holiday Tasks. 

The Talk ot the Town. With 13 Illusts, 

The Mystery of Mlrbridge. 

The Word and the Will. 

The Burnt Million. 

Sunny Stories. I A Trying Patient. 



Found Dead. | Gwendoline's Harvest. 

Mirk Abbey. [A Marine Residence. 

The Canon's Ward. 

Not Wooed, But Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Halves. I What He Cost Her. 

Fallen Fortunes^ Kit : A Memory. 

Under One RooL I Glow-worm Tales. 

A Prince of the Blood. 



A Modem Dick Whittington ; or. A Patron of Letters. With a Portrait of the Author. Crown 

8vo. cloth, v. 6rf. ; picture cloth, flat back. as. 
In Peril and Privation. With 17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3;. 6d. 
Notes from the * News.' Crown 8vo. cloth, u . M. 

Payne (Will).— Jerry tlie Dreamer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
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Pandurang liarl; or. Memoirs of a 

Bartlk Hrhrk, Pot 9to, niustnu^d ^>o»rd«. m». ,^ -, ., 

Paris Salon, tlie Illustrated Catalogue of th«, fpr f ^^<|i|;; 

fourth Y ear.) Wh h ovw 300 lUuttraHoiM. Demy avo. y. ■' ^T '^ 

l^ascal's Provincial Letters. A New Traaslattbn, ivii*!' 

l utroduction and Notes by T. M'Crih. P.P. Post Bvp. half<loth. us. - • ■' . '■. 

Paston Letters (The), 1433-1509. ContaiDing upwards o£ii 

Letters than appeared in the oriyinal 5-voIume issue in i787-x833. Efttted, with lot 
Notes, by J AMHS GaIKDNBK. of the Public Record Oftice. A NEW EDfTioN In 6 Vl 
demy 8vo, art linen, gilt top, tas. (nf. net per volume (sold only in sets . The |£<llHoa wJl 
copies, uf which only 600 are for sale. Toe First Volume will be ready in November. 

Paul (Margaret A.). —Gentle and Simple. Crown 8vo, clot 

Frontispiece biMtHLRN_PAlR_RRON. y . 6rf. : p ost 8v o. illustrated hoards, as. 

Pennell-Blmhirst (Captain E.).— the Best of the Pom 

S Coloured Illustrations by G- D. GILES, and 48 in Black and WlUte by J. STURCBSS'^l 
C; I LES. Medium 8vo. doth, gilt top . i6j. , 

Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, ai.^ 

Pack on PaCasus. With illustrations. 

Ptttfasos Re-Saddled. With Ten fuU-pagre Illustrations by G. PU Maurier. 

The Mu— of Mayfalg t Vers de Socittt'. Selected by H. C. PRNNHLL. 

Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. each. .^1 

An Old Maid's Paradise. I B ar<Iars In Paradise. 

Beyond the Gates. Post 8vo, picture cover, ts. : cloth, is. 6d. 

Jac k the Fish erman. Illustrated by C. W. Rerd. Crown 8vo. cloth, ts. 6d, 



Phil May's Sketch-Book. Containing 54 Humorous Cartoons. 

folio, cloth, ts. td. 

Phlpson (Dr.T. L.), Books by. Crown 8vo, canvas, gilt top. 55. 

Famous Violinists and Fine Yiollns. | The Confessions of a Violinist. 
Voice and Violin: Sketches. Anecdotes, and Reminisceuces. 



Pllkington (Lionel L.).— Mai lender's Mistake. Crown 8vo^ i 

Kilt top, 6f. 

Planche (J. R.), Works by. 

The Pursuivant of Arms. With six Plates and aoo Illustrations. Crown Bvo, cloth. 7s. 6*, 
S ongs and Poems, i8i9-i8;r9. with Introduction by >!rs. Mackarnkss. Crown 8vo. ctotlsjS*.^ 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. With Notes and a Life < 

Plut arch by JOHN and WM. LanGHORNE. and Portraits. Two Vols., demy 8vo. half-cloth los. H^ ^ 1} 

Poe's (Edgar Allan) Choice Works: Poems, Stories, EssiQf^J 

W ith an Int ro duction by CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6 4. . * 

Pollock (W. H.).— The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays. 3^ ( 

Sir WALTER Besant and WALTER H. POLLOCK. With 50 Illustrations. Crown 8to. cloth gM^J^^ 

Po pe's Poetical Works. Post Bvo, cloth limp. 25. . ^/ j 

Porter (John).— Kingsclere. Edited by Byron Webber. WiUi i j J 

fuU-p age and many smaller Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. Peroy 8yo. cloth. 7.f. &/. . *, * *1 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels by. Post 8vo. illust. bds., 25^ ea^' 1 

The Romanoe of a Station^ | The Bonl of Conntess Adrian. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, «. 6d. each : post 8vo. boards, as. each. 
Outlaw and Iiawmaker. | Christina Chard. With Frontispiece by M[ aSuSKti.j 

Mrs.Tregasklss. With 8 Illustra tions by Rokf.rt Sauber . , •' 

Crown 8vo. cloth, w. 6rf. each. 
Mulma. Madame Izan. | *As a Watch tn the Wyy ;_ 

Pric e (E. C.).— Valentina. Crown 8 vo. cloth, 35. 6</. * ^ ' 

Princes s Olga.— Radna: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6^. 7 ?^ 
Pryce (Richard).— Miss Maxwell's Affections. Crown 8vb,\< 

with Frontispiece by HAL LUDLOW, y. 6d.; post 8vo. illustrated boards, ax. . 

Proctor (Richard A.), Works by. 

Flowers of the Sky. with ss Illustrations. Small crown 8ro. cloth extra. %s. 6d. 

Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps for every Nii^ht in the Year. Crowu 8v6. doth. ^ 

Familiar Boienoe Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 

Saturn and its System. With 13 Steel Plates. Pemy 8ro. cloth extra. 10s. M. ^ '^ 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth extra, ti^'^M 

The Universe of Buns. &c. With numerous Illustrations. Ctcrfm 8vo. cloth extra, 6S, ' 're 

Wages and Wants of Scie nce W or kers. Crown 8vo, is. 6rf. ' : ^ A 



Rambosson (J.) .—Popular Astronomv. Translated by C. B. 

With 10 Coloured Plates and 63 Woodcut lUustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, y.6d. 
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^jR andolph (Col. Q.).— Aunt Abigail Dykes. Crown 8vo, clothe ys.6d, 
l^ichardson (Frank), Novels by. 

The nan who Lost his Past. With 50 lUusts. by Toxi Browne, R.I. Cr. 9vo, cloth. 3X. 6d, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
r The King's Connssl. I Seml-Soclety» 

V RIddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by. 

A Rloh Man's Daughter. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
r Weird Stories. Crown 8vo, clo th extra, y. 6d. ; post Svo, illu strated boards* a*. 
Post 8vo, illtistrated boards, ss. each. 
The Uninhabited House. 1 Fairy Water. 
The Prince of /Wales's Garden Party. Her Mother's Darling. 
The Mystery In Palace Gardens. I The Nun's Curse. I idle Tales. 

Reade's (Charles) Novels. 

The New Collected LIBRARY EDITION, complete in Seventeen Volumes, set hi new long primer 
type, printed on laid paper, and elegantly bound in doth, price 3;. 6^. each. 
I. Peg Wofflngtoni and Christie John- ' "' "" 

stone, 
s. Hard Cash. 

3. The Cloister and the Hearth. With a 
^ Preface by Sir WALTER Bfsant. 

4. * It Is Never Too Late to Mend.* 

5. The Course of True Love Never Did 

Run Smooth; and Singleheart and 
Double face. 

6. The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 

of all Trades; A Hero and a Mar- 
tyr ; and The Wandering Heir. 



'. Love Me LltUo. Love ma Long. 

8. The Double Marriage. 

9. Grlflith Gaunt. 
xo. Foul Play. 

xz. Put Yourself In His Place. 

X2. A Terrible Temptation. 

13. A Simpleton. 

x4. A Woman-Hater. 

15. The Jilt, and other Stories; and Good 

Stories of Man and other Animals. 
x6. A Perilous Secret. 
17. Beadiana ; and Bible Characters. 



In Twenty-one Volumes, post 8vo» illustrated boards, as. each. 



Peg Wofflngton. I Christie Johnstone. 

•It is Never Too Late to Mend.' 

The Course of True Love Never Did Bun 

Smooth. 
The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack of 

all Trades ; and James Lambert. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Double Marriage. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 



Hard Cash. I Griffith Gaunt. 

Foul Play. I Put Yourself in His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

A Simpleton. | The Wandering Hoir. 

A Woman-Hater. t 

Singleheart and Doubleface. 

Good Stories of Han and other Animals. 

The Jilt, and other Stories. 

A Perilous Secret. I Readiana. 



Larcb Tvpb, Fine Paper Editions. Pott Svo, d., gilt top, 2^. net ea. ; leather, gilt edges, 5s. net ea. 

The Cloister and the Hearth^ | *It is N ever Too Late to Mend.* 

Popular Editions, medium 8to, 6d. each. 
*It Is Never Too Late to Mend.' | The Cloister and the Hearth. | Foul ^lay. 
Peg WofUngtoa; and Chris tie Johnstone. I Hard Cash. | Griffith Gaunt. 
Christie Johnstone. With Frontispiece. Choicely printed in Elzevir style. Fcap. Svo, half- R,oxb.3y.6<ib. 
Peg Woffington. Choicely printed in Elzevir style. Fcap. Svo. half-Koxburghe. 3S. 6d. 
The Cloister and 'the Hearth. New Illustrated Edition, with x6 Photogravure and 84 
half-tone Illustrations by MATT B. HEWERDINE. Small 4to, cloth gih and gilt top. icr. 6d. net.— 
Also hi Four Vols., post Svo, with an Introduction by Sir WALTER Besant, and a Fiontispiecc to 
each VoL, buckram, gilt top, dr. the set. 

Bible Characters. Fcap, Svo, leatherette, if. 

Selections from the Works of Charles Reade. \vith an Introduction by Mrs. Alex. 
Ireland. Post Svo, clotli limp, as. 6d. 

Rlrnmer (Alfred), Works by. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

Rambles Round Bton and Harrow. With 53 illustrations by the Author. 

About England with Dickens. With 58 Illustrations by C. A. Vanderhoop and A. Kimmhr . 

Rives (Amelle)-. Stories by. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. each. 

Barbara Dering. '"' | Merlel x A Love Story. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe, With 37 Illustrations by 

George Cruikshank. Post Svo. half-cloth, ax. 

Robinson (F. W.), Novels by. 

Women are Strange. Post Svo. illustrated boards, as. 

The Hands of Justice. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 31. 6d, ; post Svo illustrated boards, ax. 

The Woman in the Dark. Crown Svo. cloth, y. 6d. ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 

Robinson (Pliil), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. each. 

The Poets* Birds. | The Poets* Beasts. I The Poets' Reptiles, Fishe s, a nd Insec ts. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, Tlie: A List of the Principal Warriors who 

came from Norman d y with William the Conqueror. io66. Printed in Gold and Colours, gx . 

Rosengarten (A.). —A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans- 

lated by W. Collbtt-Sandars. With 630 lUustratiotis. Crown Svo. cloth extra, yx. 6d. 

Ross (Albert). — A Sugar Princess. Crown 8vo. cloth, "35^ 6d, ~ 
Rowley (Hon. Hugh). Post 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d, each. 

Pnnlanat or. Thoughts Wise and Other-wise : a Collection of the Best Riddles, Conundrums, Tokes« 

Sells, &c.. with numerous lllastrations by the Author. 
nioro PttnliMift I A Second Collection of {Uddles, Jokes. &c. yf\t\i numerous lOustn^tions, 



Runciman (James), Stories by. ^"^~ 

Bohoola «ni Scholars. Post Svo. doth, •s.ei. 
Sklpp€«l jU>d Sh<U>»ok». Crown 8yo. doth, y. M, 

Russell (Dora), Novels by. 

A OoanlaFir Sweathsart. Post Sro. picture boards. »r. ; plctui;e cloth. I 

The Drift of F>te« Crown 8vo. doth, y. 6d.x picture c>otn. flat back« or, ^^ 

Russell (Herbert).— True Blue; or, *The L^ss that JLovedi 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 31. 6rf. 

Russell (Rev. John) and his Out-of-door LJfe. By E^: 

PavIKS. a New Fdition. with Mlustrwtinus cotenred by hand. Royal 8vo. doth, xto. net 

Russell (W. Clark), Novels, &c., by. 

Crown evo, doth extra, v. bd. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, xr. each : doth limp. sx. 6dL 
Round the Oalley-Flre. An Ooeaa Tratfady. 

In the Middle Watoh. Hy ShlpmateXouiee. 

On the rck'sle Head. Alone on a Wlda Wide Bm 

~ ~~ ~ The Good Ship • Mohook.* 

The Phantom Daath. 
IsHethe Man? 1 ThaCoavletl 
Heart of Oak. Tho Iiast F ' 



A Voyade to the Cape. 
A Book Tor the Hamnoek. 
The Mjetery of the * Ocean Star. 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 



The Tale of t 



Crown 8vo, doth, y. td. ench. 

I The Dea th Ship. 



A Tale of Two Tunnels. 

The Ship I Her Story. With 50 Illustrations by H. C. Seppings Wright. Small 4to. c 

The * Pretty Polly * i A Voyage of Inddent. With za lUustrations by G. E. ROBl 

Large crown 8vu. doth, gilt edges, y. 
Oi rerdue. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, ts. 



Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. 



A Pellow of Trinity. 
The Junior Dean. 
Orchard Damerel. 



Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, ax. each. 

- - — -- — - ^ff^ J jj^ot^ by olivhr Wbndell Holmbs and a Frontispiece. 



The Master of St. Benedict's. 
In t he race of the Wor ld. 

Crown 8vo, doth. y. 6rf. eachT 
The Wooing of May. I A TMtgle Honeymoon. 
Fortune's Oate. I Gallantry Bower. 

Mary Unwln. With 8 lUustrations by Percy Tarrant. 



Saint John (Bayle).-~A Levantine Family. Cr. 8vo, cloth, js.eij 
Sala (Oeorge A.).— Qasllght and Daylight. Post 8iro, boards, ^^ 
iScotland Yard, Past and Present : Experiences of Thirty-seven Yearil 

By Ex-Ch ief-Inspec tor CavaNAGH. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. ; cloth, ax. 6d. "^ 

Secret OutTThe : One Thousand Tricks with Cards : with Entertain* J 

ingExperimenuin Drawing-room or 'White' Magic ByW.H.CRBMER. Witii 300 Illustrations. Craaei 
8vo, doth extra, 4J. 6rf. 

iSeguln (L. Q.), Works by. 

The Country of the Passion Play (Oberammertfau) and the HigMands of Itavaria. Widi 

Map and 37 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6d. 
Walks In Algiers. With Two Maps and 16 inustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

S enior (Wm.).— By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth. 2s, 6d. 



Sergeant (Adeline), Novels by. 

Under False Pretences. I 



Seymour (Cyril).— The Magic of To-Morrow 




To Hia Own Master. _ 
Tha Tvamlett Dlanioatel 



Bonnie Mangle 1 
Mrs. Ditnbajp*s T 



Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Dr. Bndlcott*s Experiment. 



8vo, cloth, 6$. 



iShakespeare for Children: Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare^ 

With Illustrations, coloured and plain, by J. MOYR SMITH. Crown ito. cloth gilt, y. 6d. 

Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and School Life, 

the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the Time. By WlLUlAM J. ROLFE. ' 
Litt.D. A New Edition, with 42 Illustrations, and an INDEX OF PLAYS AND PASSAGES RB. 
FHRRED TO. Crown 8vo. doth rilt. ts. M. 

Shelley's (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works in Verse and Prose* 

Edited. Prefaced^ and Annotated by R. HERNB SHEPHERD. Five Vols., crown 8vo, dotli. 3*. td. Mch. 

Poetical Works, in Three Vols. : ^ ,, ^,. ^ . ^^ « .^ " 

Vol, I. Introduction by the Editor : Posthumous Fragrroents of Margaret Nicholson ; Shelley's Oonf- ; 

spondence with Stoclcdale; The Wandering Jew: Ouecn Mab. with the Notes; Al«Et(». 

and other Poems ; Rosalind and Helen ; Prometheus Unboimd ; Adonais, 8tc. 

H II. Laon and Cythna: The Cenci: Julian and Maddalo; Swellfoot the Tyrant; The Witdief^ 

Atlas ; Epipsychidion ; Hellas. 
., III. Posthumous Poems ; The Masque of Anarchy ; and other Pieces. 
Prose Works, in Two Vols. : . . ; ji J 
Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastroxzi and St. Irvyne : the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets; A RlM^.j 
tation of Deism : Letters to Leigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and Fragments. T 
II. The Essays : Lettejs from Abroad : Translations and Fragments, edited by. Mrs. SHBLMK)rj,:f 
With a Diography of Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works. " _ / 

Sharp (William). -rChildren of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, clolll, 




!^ CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, in St. MarUn's Lane» London, W.C. 3i 

Sherard (R. H.).— Rogues; A Novel. Crown 8vo, clgth, is. 6d. 

-^' Sheridan's (Richard Brinsley) Complete Works, with Life and 

. Anecdotes. Including- Drama, Prose and Poetry, Translations. Speeches, Jokes. Cr. 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 

^ The Rivals. The School for Soandal, and other Plav& Post 8vo. hair-bound, a^. 

Sheridan's Comedies : The Rivals and The School for Scandal. Edited, with an Intro- 
r^ duction and Notes to each Play, and a Biographical Sketch, by BRANDER MaTIIIEWS. With 
■"^ _ Illustrations. Demy 8vo. buckram, gilt top. \2S. 6</. 

^ Shiel CM. P.)» Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 65* each. 

"i;^ The Purple Cload. | Unto the Third Generation. 

^ Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works, including all 

those in ' Arcadia.' With Portrait, Memorial-Introduction, Notes. &c., by the Rev. A. B. GROS.ART, 
- - P. P. Three Vols., crown Svo, cloih boards, y. 6d. each. 

Signboards : Their History, including Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and 

ift Remarkable Characters. By JACOB LARWOOD and JOHN ~" "" 

piece and 94 Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth extra, y. 6d. 



Remarkable Characters. By JACOB LARWOOD and JOHN CAMDEN HOTIEN. With Coloured Frontis^ 
' ■ Crc ' • 



Sims (George R.), Works by. 

Post Svo. illustrated boards, ax. each ; cloth limp, »r. 6d. each. 



The Rlntf o* Bells. I My Two Wives. 
T in kletop's Crime. Tales of To-day. 
Zeph : A Circus Story. Ac. 
Dramas of Life. With 60 Illustrations. 



Memoirs of a Landlady. 
Scenes from the Show. 
The Ten Commandments: Stories. 



Cro^n Svo, picture cover, ix. each ; cloth, zs. M. each. 
The Datfonet Reciter and Reader t Being Readings and Recitations in Prose and Verse 

selected from his own Works by GEORGE R. SiMS. 
The Case of George Candle mas. I ' Dagone t Ditties. (From The Referee,) 

Bow the Poor laves and Horrible I«ondon. With a Frontispiece by F. Barnard. 

Crown Svo, leatherette, xx. | Dagonet Dra mas of the Day. Crown Svo, ix. 

Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6d. each M>ost bvo, picture boards, 2X. each ; cloth limp, 2X. 6^. each. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. | Mary Jane Married. | Rogues and Vagabonds. 

Dagonet Abroad. 
^ Crown Svo, cloth, 3X. 6rf. each. 

Onoe noon a Christmas Time. With s Illustrations by Charles Green, R.l. 
In lliondon's Heart : A Story of To-day.— Also in picture cloth, flat back,3x | A Blind Marriage 
Without the Limelight : Theatrical Life as it is. I The Small-part Lady. Ao. 
Blographs of Babylon : Life Pictures of London's Moving Scenes. 

Sinclair (Upton).~Prince Hagen ; A Phantasy. Cr. Svo, cl., y, 6d. 
Sister Dora: A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. With Four 

Illustrations. Demy Svo, picture cove r, jd. ; cloth, 6d. 

S ketchley (Arthur).— A Match in the Dark. Post Svo, boards, 25. 
Slang Dictionary (The) : Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 

_ Crown Svo, cloth extra. 6x. 6rf. _»_________^_________________»___________ 

Smart (Hawley), Novels by. 

Crown Svo. cloth y. 6d. each ; post Svo, picture boards, ax. each. 
Beatrlee and Benedick. ] Long^Odda. 

Without Love or Licence. I The Mast er of Rathkelly. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 3X. 6d. each. 

Ths Outsider | A Racin g Rubber. 

The Plunger. Post Svo, picture boards, ax. 

Smith (J. Moyr). Works by. 

The Prince of Argolls. With 130 Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth extra, y. 6d. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. With numerous Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth, 6x. 

Snazelleparilla. Decanted by G. S. Edwards. With Portrait of 

G H. SNA2ELLE, and 65 Illustrations by C. LYALL. Crown Svo, cloth, 3X.6<f. 

Society in London. Crown Svo, 15. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Speight (T. W.), Novels by. 

_„ ^ Post Svo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 

^•^"3^"**'*5f **' Heron Dyke. I The Londwater Tragedy. 

By Devious Ways. &c. ^ ^ ^ Burgo's Romance. 

Hoodwinked : & Sandycroft Mystery. Quittance In Full. 
The Golden Hoop, | Bac k to Life. I A Husb and from the Sea. 
Post Svo, cloth limp, ix. 6d. each. 

A Barren Title, I Wife or No Wife? 

Crown Svo. cloth extra, 3X. 6rf. each. 

A Secret of the Sea. I The Grey Monk. | The Master of Trenance. 
A Minion of the Moon : A Romance of the King's Highway. I Her Ladyshlo. 
The Secret of Wyvern Towers. I The Doom of Siva. I The Web of Fate. 
The Strange Experiences o f Mr. Yersohoyle. 1 A s It was Written. 
Stepping Blindfold. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top. 6x. 

Spalding (T. A., LL.B.).>- Elizabethan Demonology: An Essay 

QR the Pelicf m tjie ^3t$s|epcc of Devil?. Crown Svo. doth e^jtra, 5^, 



Ml OHATTO A WINIfim, INMMltri, ifi «^J 



Somerset ( Lord Henry).— Sonts of AdieiU: 
Spenser for Children. By M. H. Towrt. l^UrC 

by Walter J. Morgan. Crown 4to. cloth tttn, y. &<. 

Sprigge (5. Squire).~An Industrious ChevaltoiV' 

dot'i. gilt top. d», 

Spettigue -(H. H.).— Tlie H eritage of Eve. Crown Bvo^ ^ 
Stafford~(Jolin), Novels by. "'^ 7^ 

Doria and I. Crown 8vo. cloth, y- 6«^. 1 C»lton Priorg. CromuBr^idotiUf ^'' 

Starr y Heavens (Th e ); Poetical Birthday Book. Roy, i6nio;cltJ 
Stag-Hunting with the 'Devon and Somerset:* Chase of tlrtc^ 

Red Deer on Exmoor. Dy PHILIP EVRRBD. With yo Illustrations. Crown 4to, cidtht »*»IMU.i 



Ste dman (E. C.).— Victorian Poets. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, yy J[i; 
Stephens (Riccardo, M.S.).— The Cruciform Mark: The Sti 

Story of RICHARD TrhG ENWA. Bachelor of Medicino (Univ. Edinb.) Crown 8vo, cloth, y. »fc \ 



Stephens (Robert Nellson). —Philip Winwood: A Sketch of 

Domestic Histo r y of an American Captdn In the War of Independence. Crown 8vo. cloA» y. tdf*_ 

iStemdale (R. Armitage).— The Afghan Knife: A NoveU B^ 

8vo, cloth, y. 6rf. ; Illustrated boards, as. , 



Stevenson (R. Louis), Works by. 

Crown 8vq, buckram, gik top, &r. each. 
Travels with a Donkey. With a Frontispiece by Waltbr Ckanb. 
An Inland Voyatfa. With a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
The Silverado Squatters. With Frontispiece by J. D. Strong. 
The Merry Men. | Underwoods t Poems. | Memories and PoHndta*^ 

Vlrginibus Pnerlsqae, and other Papers. | Ballads. | PHaoa OtSOb 

Across the Plains* with other Memories and Essays. 

Weir of Hermlston. | In the So nth Seas. 

Bontfs of Travel. Crown 8vo, buckram, ss. ^ 

Mew Arabian Nights. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top. 6s. ; post 8vo. illustrated boeids^M 

—POPULAR Edition, medium 8vo, W. -t~.|T9# 

The Suicide Clubt and The Rsjah*s Diamond. (From New Arabian Nigutso Wkh 

Eieht Illustrations by W. J. HeNNESSY. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6rf. ' ?^ 

The Btevonson Reader t Selections from the Writinsrs of Robert Loi/is STEVENSON.* Edhed 

by Lloyd Osboukne. Post Svo, cloth, as. 6d. : buckram, gilt top, y. 6d. 

The Pocket R.L.B.t Favourit e Passages. Small rtmo, clot h, ar. net; leather, y. net. 

LAKr.c Type, Fine Paprr Editions. Pott 8vo, cl.. gilt top. as. net each ; Jeathrr. silt edges, y. netrntiSkt 

Ylrglnlbus Puerisque. and other Papers. Mew Arabian Mlghff. ' 



Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 



R. L. Stevenson : A Study. By H.B. Baildon. With a Portr aits . Crown 8v o, fau ckraa y 8ft . 

Stockton (Frank R.).— The Young Master of Hyson Hall. With 

36 Illustrations by V. H. DavisSON and C. H. STEPHENS. Crown 8yo. ctoth, y. 6d. ; pictareciotll, 



Stories from Forei gn Novelists. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 



Strange Manuscript (A) Found in a Copper Cylinder. By Jambs 

DH MiLLE. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 19 lUusts. by GILBERT GAUL, y. 6d. : post Svo. boards, as. 



Strange Secrets. Told by Percy Fitzgerald, Conan DovLi. Flor 

BNCE MARRY AT. &c. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 



Strutt (Joseph). —The Sports and Pastimes of the People Off 

England. Edite d by William Hone, with 140 lUust ra tions. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6rf. 

Sundowner, Stories by. 

Told by the TalTrall. Cr. 8vo, d ., y. 6rf. | The Tale of the Serpent. Cr. 8vo, d . flat hectu^ 



Surtees (Robert).— Handley Cross; or, Mr. Jorrocks*s Hunt. 

With 79 Illustrations by JOHN LEECH. Post S vo, cloth, as. 

Sutro (Alfred).— The Foolis h Virgi ns. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover> ii. 
Swift's (Dean) Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir. 

Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps in ' Gulliver's Travels.' Crown Svo, cloth, y. &d ' ^ * - 
Gulliver's Travels, and A Tale of a Tub. Post 8vo, half-bound, ar. 
Jonathan Swift » A Study. By T. Churton Collins. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. Ar. 



Talne's History of English Literature. Translated by Hbkxy Van 

. Laun. Four Volis.. demy Svo, cloth, yxr.— POPULAR EDITION. T w o Vols., croWn 8v6. ctett. t^.\ . 

Taylor (Bayard), -Diversions of the Echo Club, PQsf.Sro,i^^f^ 




CHATTO A WINDUS, Publishers, m St. Martin*g Lane, Lofldpn, W.C. aa 
Swinburne's (Algernon Charles) Works. 



Beleotlons from th* Poetical Works of 

A. C/S«rlnbuFne. Fcap. 8vo 6s. 
Atalanta in Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Chastelard : A Trog^edy. Crown 8vo. js. 
Poems and Ballads. FIRST Sekiks. Cr.8vo,9«. 
Poems and Ballads, second Sek. Cr.8vo,9f. 
Poems & Ballads. ThiruSekiks. Cr.8vo.7f. 
Bongs before Sunrise. Crown 8vo, lox. 64. 
Both well : A Tra?e'ly. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Bontfs of Two Nations. Crown 8vo, 6^. 
Geoftfe Chapman. {.See Vol. II. of G. CMAF* 

man's Works.) Crown 8vo, 3J. 6rf. 
Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, i2x. 
Brechtheua t A Tra^redy. Crown 8vo, bs. 
A Mote on Charlotte Bronte. Cr. 8to, 6f. 
A Study of Shakespeare. Crown 8vo, Sif. 
Bongs of the Springtides. Crown Svo. 6* 



Studies in Song. Crown svo. ^s. 

Mary Stuart: A Trajjedy. Crown Svo, 8j. 

Trlotram of Lyonesso. Crown 8va, 9X. 

A Century of Roundels. Small 410. ^s. 

A Midsummer Holiday. Crown Svo, -js. 

Mafino Faliero ; A Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Study of Victor Hugo. Crown 8vo. ts. 

Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, xns. 

IfOCrine : A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A Study of Ben Jonson. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

The Sisters : A Tragedy. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Astro phel, &c. Crown 8vo, 7^. 

Studies in Prose and Poetry. Cr.Svo. 9^. 

The Tale of Balen. Crown Svo, js. 

Bosamund. Queen of the Iiombards : A 

Tragedy. Crown Svo. 6s, 
A New Volnma of Poems. Cr. Svo. [Shortly. 



Taylor (Tom).— Historical Dramas: 'Jeanne Darc,' • 'Twixt Axe 

AND Crown,' 'The Fools Revenge,' * Arkwright's Wife,' 'Anne boleyne,' 'Plot and 
Passion.' Crown Svo, u. each. 

temple (Sir Richard, G.C.5.I.)-— A Bird's-eye View of Pictur- 

esque India. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. Crown Svo. cloth, gilt top, 6 s. '___ 

Tliackerayana : Notes and Anecdotes. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Hundreds of Sketches by William Makepeace Thackeray. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Thames, A New Pictorial History of the. By A. S. Kraussb. 

With 340 Illustrations. Post 8to. cloth, u. 6rf. 

Thomas (Annie), Novels by. 

The Biren's Web x A Romance of London Society. Crown 8to, cloth, y. 6d. 

Comrades True. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6j. 

Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each, 

The yiolin-Player. | In a Cathe dral City. 

Crown Svo, cloth, ^ilt top, 6s. each. 
The House on the Bear; a Tale of South Devon. I The Bon of the House. 

Thomson's Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. With intro- 

duction by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and 48 lUustrations. Post Svo, half-bound, aj. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims, By'H. A. Page. With a Portrait 

and View. Post Svo bucicram, y. 6d. 

Tompkins (H. W.).— Marsh-Country Rambles. With a Frontis- 

piece. Crown Svo. cloth, gilt top. 6s. [Shortly . 

Thornbury (Walter), Books by. ~ 

The I«lfe and Correspondence of J. n. W. Turner. With Eight Illustrations in Colours and 

Two Woodcuts. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3X. 6d. 
Tales for the Marines. Post Svo. illustrated boards, ar. 

Treeton (Ernest A.).— The Instigator. Cr. Svo, cloth, gilt top , 6s, 
Twain's (Mark) Books. ~"' 

Author's Edition de Luxe of the Works of Mark Twain, in sa Volumes (limited to 6oq 

Numbered Copies), price lai. 6d. net per Volume (Sold onl y in Sets.) 

UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION. Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each. 
■ark Twaln'a Xiibrary of Humour. With 197 Illustrations by E. W. Kemblb. 
Roughing It ; and The Innocents at Home. With 200 Illustrations by F. A. Frasbr. 
The American Claimant. With 8z Illustrations by Hal Hurst and others. 
*The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. With uz Illustrations. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. With 26 Illustrations by Dan Bhard. 
Tom Sawyer, Detective. &c. With Photoeravnre Portrait of the Author. 
Pndd'nhead Wilson. With Portrait and Six lUlustrations by Louis Loeb. 
*A Tramp Abroad. With 3x4 Illustrations. 
*The Innocents Abroad ; or. The Ne%v PilCTtm's Progress. With 234 Illustrations. (The Two Shil- 

ling Edition is entitled Mark Twain's Pleasure Trip.) 
♦The Gilded Age. By Mark Twain and C D. Warner With sia Illustrations. 
*The Prince and the Pauper. With 190 Illustrations. 
♦Life on the Mississippi. With 300 illustrations. 

•The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. With 174 Illustrations by E. w. KnaiBLH. 
*A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur, with 220 Illustrations by Dan Bi(ARL>. 
♦The Stolen White Blephaht. I *The £l,OO0,O00 Bank-Note. 

A Double-barrelled Detective Story. AVith 7 lUustratiors by Lucius hitchcocic 
The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected throujfhout by the Author. With 

Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrutions. | Christian Science. [Shortly. 

*»• The books marked * may be had also in post Svo. p icture boards, at 2*. each. 
Crown 8ro, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. With Twelve illustrations by F. V. Du Mon 
More Tramps Abroad. 

The Man that Corrupted H adleybnrg. and other Stori es and Sketches. With a Frontispi 
Mark Twaln't Sketches. Pott 8vo. doth, ^\t top. 3^. net ; leather, ?Ut edges, 31. net 
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24 CHATTO A WI N DUS, PubUshTj, in St. Marin's Um^ ) 
Timbs (John), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each. 

Clubs and (Qlub Lite In London: Anecdotes of Us Famous Coflee^outes, HfMMU^l 

TiiveniB. With 41 Illustrations. T" 

Bntfllsh BceentFlos and Beoantrioitles t Stories of Delusions, Impostures, Sportfaur S 

_ Eccentric Artists. T heatric al Folic, &c. Witli 48 Illustrations. ^ 

Trol lope (Anthony), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. (xi. each; 
The Way W« Uve Now. 
Prau Fvohmann. | Marlo n Fa y. 



post 8vo, illustrated boards, aj. each. 
I Mr. Scarborough's Fanally. 
J The Land- Leaguers. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ar. each. ^ , 

Kept In the Dark. ) The American Senator. | T he Golde n Lion of CranpiMHb 



Trollope (Frances E.)t Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3X. 6d. each : uodft 8vo, illustrated boards, ar. each. 
Like Shlpe upon the S ea. I Mab el's Progress. 1 Anne Furneae. ^ 

Tr ollope (T. A. ).— Diamo nd Cut Diamond. Post 8vo. illust. bds.. 2i, 



Tytler (C. C. Fraser-). -^Mistress Judith: 

cloth extra, y. M. ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, y. 



A Novel. Crown 8vo,*' 



Tytler (Sarah), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth i ' 
Burled Diamonds. | 



Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y, 6d. e«ch ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each, 
. The Blackball Ghosts. | " - 



Saint Mungo'a City. 



Post 8vo. illustrated boards, as. each. 

— - - iNobl 

I Beauty and 



The Bride's Pass. I The Huguenot Family. I Nobleese Oblige. 
- ■ ■ — - I La dy Bell. [Beauty and the 



What She Came ThronSh. 
Disappeared. 



The Maodonald Lass. With Frontispiece. I 
The Witch- Wife. ^Rachel Langton. 

A Younrf 
Citoyenne Jaoquelinei 



Three Men of Mark. 



Cro wn 8vo, picture cloth, flat bac k, ar. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
I In Clarissa's Day, [__ 



xs.t 

Mrs. Carmiohael's Ooddesi 

Sapphlra. | A Honeymoon's Bollpse* 
Dratfon. 



Sir David's Visiters. 



Upward (Allen).— The Queen Against Owen. 

y. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, as. ; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, 



Vandam (Albert D.).— A Court Tragedy. 

J. Barnard Davis . Crown 8yo, cloth, y. 6d. 



With 6 Illustrations iby . 



Vashti and Esther. By 'Belle' of The World. Cr. 8vo. cloth, y. ^, 
Vizetelly (Ernest A.), Books by.»^^rown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Scorpion t A Romance of Spain. With a Frontispiece. | The Lover's Progress. 
With Zola in England t A St ory of ExUe, With 4 Portrai ts, 

A Path Ot Thorns. Crown 8v o, cloth, ailt top. 6j. 

Bluebeard! An Account of Comorre the Cursed and Gilles de Rals; with a Summary ot varioos 
Tales and Ttadttions. With 9 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 9J. net. 

Wagner (Leopold).— How to Get on the 5tage, and how to 

Succeed t here. Crown 8yo, cloth, ax. 6rf. 

Walford's County Families of the United Kingdom (i904y« 

Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 13,000 Distinpruished 
Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, their Town 
and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Royal 8vo, dotn gilt, soj. [Prefa rtitg. 

Waller(5.E.).—Sebastiani's Secret. With 9 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, c l.,65. 
Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler. With Memoirs and Notes 

by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, ar. net ; leather, gilt •dges, y. net. 

Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by William 

M. ROSSETTI. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, hand-made paper and buckram, 6x. 



Warden (Florence), Novels by. 

Joan, the Curate. Crown 8vo, cloth, v. td. ; 



, V. 6^. ; picture cloth, flat back, 3f. 

A Fight to a Finish. Crown 8 vo. cloth, y . 6rf. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, ts. each. 
The Heart of a GirL With 8 Illustrations. | What ought she to do? 



\Shortly. 



Warman (Cy).— The Express Messenger. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. td. 
Warner (Chas. Dudley).— A Roundabout Journey. Cr. 8vo,x;l. . ts, 

A Facsimile, with the 59 Signatures 

A Facsimile, including Queen Elizabeth's Signa* 



Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

and Seals. Printed on paper aa in. by 14 in. as. 
Warrant to Bzecute Mary Queen of Scots. 

ture and the Great Seal. as. 



Wass ermann (Ullias).— The Daffodils. Crown 8vo. cloth, 15. 6</. 
Weather, How to ForeteU tVve, ^Ith the Pocket Spectroscope. 

ByV W.CORY. With Ten IWustraAotia. Ctoiitk.%NO,\s.\etfi\\v,is.t»d. 



CHATTO 6t WINDUS, Publighefs, in St. Martinis Lane. London, W .C. 23 

Webber (Byron).— Sport and Spangles. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2$. 
Werner (A.).— Chapenga*s White Man. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35! 6d . 
Westbury (Atha).— The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook: A Ro- 

mance of Maoriland. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3J. 6cl. 

Westall (William), Novels by. 

Tpust Money. Crown 8vo, cl oth. 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrate d boards, af. 
Crown Svo, cloth. 6s. each. 

At a Man Sows. I Aa Lack wouM have It. | The Sacred Crescents. 

The Old Bank. 



A Woman Tempted Him* 
For Honour and Iiife. 
Her Two Millions. 
Two Pinches of SnnflT. 
With the Red Eatfle. 
A Red Bridal. 



Crown Svo, cloth y. 6d, each. 
Nigel Fortescue. 
Ben Cloiitfh. | Birch Dene. 
The Old Factory (also at 6d.) 
Sons of Belial. 
Strange Crimes. 
Her Ladyship's Secret. 



The Phantom City. 
Ralph Norbreck's Trust. 
A Queer Race. 
Red Ryvington. 
Roy of Roy's Court. 



Wheelwright (E. Gray). — A Slow Awakening. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Whishaw (Fred.), Novels by. 

A Forbidden Name : A Story of the Court of Catherine the Great. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6rf. 

Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
Mazeppa. | Near the Tsar, near Death. | A Splendid Impomter. 

White (Gilbert).— Natural History of Selborne. Post 8vo, 25. 
Wilde (Lady). —The Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms, and 

Superstitions of Ireland ; with Sketches of the Irish Past. Crown Svo. cloth, y. 6rf. 

Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), Works by. 

Science in Short Chapters. Crown Svo. cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 
A Simple Treatise on Heat. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown Svo. cloth extra. 6s. ^ 

Williamson (Mrs. F. H.).— A Child Widow. Post 8vo. bds., 25. 
Wills (C. J.), Novels by. 

An Basy-going Fellow. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6d. \ His Dead Past. Crown Svo. cloth, 6;. 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), Works by. 

Chapters on Evolution. With 259 Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth extra js. 6d. 

Iieisnre-Tlme Studies. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 36 Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth, v- 6^. 

Common Accidents t How to Treat Them. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, zs. -, cloth, i^r . 6,i. 

Glimpses of Nature. With 35 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Winter (John Strange), Stories by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards," 

3X. each ; doth limp. 9s. 6ei. each. 

Cavalry Life. | Regiment al Legends. 

Cavalry Life and Regimental Legends. Cr. Svo. cloth. 3^. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, as. 

Wood (H. F.), Detective Stories by. Post Svo, boards, 25. each. 

The Passenger ftrom Scotland Yard. I The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 

Woolley (Celia Parker).— Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and The- 
ology. Post Svo. cloth, as. 6d. < 

Wright (Thomas, F.S.A.), Works by. 

Caricature History of the Georges ; or. Annals of the Hout>e of Hanover. Compiled from 
Squibs. Broadsides, Window Pictures. Lampoons, and Pictorial Caricatures of the Time. With 
over 300 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, oj. 6d. 

History of Caricature and of the Grotesque in Art. Literature, Sculpture, and ' 
Painting. Illustrated by F. W. FaiRHOLT, F.S.A*. Crown Svo. cloth. 75. 6d. _^ 

Wynman (Margaret).— My Flirtations. With 13 Illustrations by 

J.Bernard Partridge. Post Svo. cloth limp, as. , 

Zola's (Emile) Novels. Uniform Edition. Translated or Edited, with 

Introductions, by ERNEST A. VlZETELLY. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6d. each. 



His Masterpiece. 
The Joy of Life. 
Germinal! Master and Han. 
The Honour of the Army. 
Abbe Mouret's Transgression. 
The Fortune of the Rougons. 
The Conquest of Plassans. 
The Dram-Shop. 



The Fat and the Thin. | Money. 

His Excellency. 

The Dream. 

The Downfall. 

Doctor Pascal. 

Lourdes^ I Fruitfulness. 

Rome. Work. 

Paris. I Truth. 



Popular editions, medium Svo, 6d. each. 

The Dram-Shop. | The Dow nfall. 

With Zola in England. By Ernest a. Vizetelly. With Four Portraits. Crown Svo. cloth. y.6j ^ 

•ZZ* (L.Zangwill).— A Nineteenth Century Miracle. Cr,8vo,3s.6i. 
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The Oofdcn IJbrary, 



Post 8vo, cloth Ump. 4S. per V'cu 

IBcepop q( Caaatry Lilt. 
LiiMort d'Art^ui*: Scl.- 
THa Poetical Wort* o( /. 
t>lv*ftlotta of tht Eciia C^Ul 



My Library. Printed on Md paper, pofit Hvo, half-Iioib«rgbe< t 
tli» JaaroAl of Ma^tmitft d« <]ii«rLa. i ChrUfift riohitita&ft. Hy LtM* i i 
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The Pocket 1 


1 h^ary. Post Svo, priTited on la!' nnn^r a^L^ 
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POPULAR SLXPENNV NOVBLS. 



The TftDtx of Uum Hv Gp a*«t At i.pn. 
Tha DrangB iQlrL nyWAtT; '• ^''■- — ■ 
All Sort* D-ndCanditlfininf.^T^' ' AKl 

Tli» OhiTilftJn 01' til* Flcflt . i ■ I :-i, 

fl«ft4l^'Uoa«y Mr>rtll'i>-. 
Tlif 'Oold*!! iJu^.l-erDv 
flJiifcdowoE tbaQwonJ 

l^hft iJflonnstfM-. !:■ i' ■ • 

Vhi^li-x .,,.■,, By 31 ALL CAEKil. 
ASo^^ iAf.J, CAtNti. 

Ant'Oni': : ■'■ Cnt I (NS. 

ArmiMlai-.^ ", ,■. .r, ^i - nv.-^; 

Tb« Wmniut In Wlill^. i.'^ LI. INS, 

Ttaa S«Kd BiHsmt, hv ■■• i rNS, 

Ma9 A»d Wlfi. By WiuK.iL I ..|.r iriN. 
tba Hag |<taed.fcl»tt. Ily W ] l IC r li i.di.lens. 



Jaiopli'tf Cut, 11^ n. CHft1>-Tm MVidtA^* 
Bild In Baaft&tft. ByOUimu 

Pack. TJivOrifiA- 

T!n4i>t 'T'jv'i : ' iL'IOA. 

Fee Womn. latifl iSTdiusemA. Bf 



CJrtffith fi »w n t. Jiy C w ^ ' 
It !■ Hc^er Too Liit* t-^Jf ^ 
H«THl Ct^h. by f*^ ■^ ^ ■ ■ 

lf«ir Ax<»bl^ ttlgh . 
T&e Old FActorr i 

Th* DownfnU, Fiv ]■. .ni-r. /iir.A, 






THE PICCADILLY NOVELS- 

LlBnARy EoiTiONB or iiovs,us,mavty 111 u>itra ted. crow u fivo, cloth oiUao^* <^«'' «ac|ii 



By Mrs, ALEXANDER. 
ViLlarib'i rati'. I BurbniTA. 

A Uf* £DtHrBMli. A Flfbt wltli fata. 

MoBii* Ohulcf. I A OpIdi'B Aufrnnin- 

Ey WoDliui'BWlt. I Mri CrtcJiioTi'iCfreditor, 

Tha &»t ot Hill' ?rld«. I Th» etep-mutJiSfr, 

A Mlvlne Eetq. 
By M. ANDERSON.— otfaan0s(>arDp&ti9a. 

By a. WHBB APPLETON, 
Skill CpmolViiLlDpJi. 

By EDWIN L. ARNOLD* 

Plmk Ult FhcODirlUl. I CetUtftM? at &t, HLcllolil^ 

B> ARTEMUS WARD 

Attflaus Wfwrd Cc&^IbU. 



By F. M. ALLEN.— Sreen u Otmi, 

By GRANT ALLEN 

FhilutlA. I EAb^ies. " - 

jttniiiii^e StorJEx, 
F^r MalRift • ^*h** 

Tlie DeRkoDlQc Hand. 
Tha DflTira HI «. 
Thli Moil&l CM]. 
Th* Tanti of l^liaiD. 



DajBAreto'i I>aQittii*r. 
Bmchatsor F<iVhiyitm<i:^ 
SlODd Koyil. 

Tlie Kq4ll!?vav 

At Market Vfttna 

By ROBERT tJARtl 

In ft B bMin«r OJisJr. i A Wo^ui tat«r« *a«ft. 






Thb PiccADituY(3/6) NovBi.s--£Of»t»/m«fi. 

By PRANK BARRETT. 
Womanof frOnBraceletc. | UnderaBtrMige Mast 
rettered for Life. A. Miwing Witness. 

The Harding Scandal. | Was &he Justified i 
By * BELLE.'— VMhti and Esther. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
The Qates of Wrath. . m n,^ws 

By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 
'' - - - By Cellas Arbour. 

Chaplain of the Fleet. 



Eeachr-MoneyMortihoy 
My Uttle Girl. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
The Oolden Butterfly. 



The Seamy Side. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

In Trafalgar s Bay. 



The Monks of Thelema. I The Ten year8;Tenant, 
By Sir WALTER BESANT 



All Sorts ± Conditions. 
The Captains' Boom. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
I>orothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. I HolyBose 
World Went Well Then. 
Children of Gibeon. 
Herr Faulns. 
For Faith and Freedom. 
To Call Her Mine. 
The Revolt of Man. 
The BeU of St. Paul's. 



Armorel of Lyon esse. 
S-Xatherlne's bv Tower 
Verbena Camellia, &c. 
The Ivorv Gate. 
The Bebcl Queen. 
Dreams of Avarice. 
In Deacon's Orders. 
The Master Craftsman. 
The City of Befuge. 
A Fountain Sealed. 
The Changeling. 
The Fourth Generation 



The Charm. 

By AMBROSE BIERCE-In Midst of Life. 

By HAROLD BINDLOSS. AinsUe's Jn-Ju. 

ByM.McD. BODKIN. 

Dora Myrl. i ShiUelagh and Shamrock. 

By PAUL BOURGET.— A Living Lie. 
By J. D. BRAY5HAW.— Blum Silhouettes. 
By H. A. BRYDEN.-AnBziledSoot. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Shadow of the Sword. — - - ^ . - 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
Martyrdom of Madeline 
Love Mo for Ever. 
Annan Water. 
Foxglove Manor. 

The Charlatan. _, 

By OELETT BURQESS and WILL 

IRWIN.— The Picaroons. 
R. W. CHAMBER5.-The King In Yellow. 
By J. M.CHAPPLE.-The Minor Chord. 

By HALL CAINE. 
Shadow of a Crime. | Deemster. | Bon of Hagar. 
By AUSTIN CLARE.— By Rise of Elver. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE- 

Paul Ferroll. I Why Paul FerroU Killed his Wife. 

By ANNE COATES.— Rle s Diary. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 

The Bed Sultan. I The Burd en of LuibeL 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 



The New Abelard. 
Matt. I Rachel Dene 
Master of the Mine. 
TheHeirof Linne. 
Woman and the Man. 
Bed and White Heather. 
Ladv Kilpatrick. 
Andromeda. 



Armadale. ] AfterDark. 
No Name.' I Antonina 
Basil, i Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
The Woman in WUte. 
The Law and the Lady. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. 7 



The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Two Destinies. 
• I Say No.' 
Little Novels. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Kobe. 
Heart and Science. 
The Evil Genius. 
The Legacy of Cain. 
A Bogue's Life. 
Blind love. 



By MORT. & PRANCES COLLINS. 

Blacksmith A Scholar. I Tou Play me False. 
The Village Comed- I Midnight to Midnight. 
M. J. COLQUhOUN.-Every Inch Soldier. 

By HERBERT COMPTON. 
The Inimitable Mrs. Mastingham. 

By E.H.COOPER.— Oeoflory HamUton. 
By V. C. COTES.— Two Girls on a Barge. 

By C. E. CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 
His Vanished Star. 



By H. N. CRELLIN. 

Romances of the Old Seraglio. 

By MATT CRIM. 
The Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 

By S. R. CROCKETT and otiiers. 

Tales of Our Coast. 

By B. M 
Diana Barrington. 



CROKER. 

The Real Lady Hilda. 

Married or Single ? 

Two Masters. 

In theKingdom of Kerry 

Interference. 

A Third Person. 

Beyond the Pale. 

Mias Balmalne's Past. 

Terence. 



Proper Pride. 

A Family Likeness. 

Prettv Miss Neville. 

A Bird of Passage. 

Mr. Jervla. 

Village Tales. 

Some One Else. I Jason. 

Infatuation. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist : or, Port Salvatiou. 

H. C. DAVIDSON BIr. Sadler's Daughters. 

By JAS. DE MILLE. 
AStrange Manuscript Found in a Copper Cylinder. 

By HARRY DE WINDT. 
True Tales of Travel and Adventure. 
By DICK DONOVAN. 



Tales of T«iTor. 
Chronicles of Michael 
Danevitch. [Detective. 
Tyler Tatlock, Private 



Man from Manchester. 
Records of Vincent Trill 
The Mystery of 
Jamaica Terrace. 

Deacon Brodie. 
By RICHARD DOWLINQ. 
Old Corcoran 's Money. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The Firm of Girdlestone. 

By S. JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 

A Daughter of To-day. I Vernon's Aunt. 

By ANNIE EDWARDES. 

Archie LoveU. ( A Plaster Saint. 

By G. S. EDWARDS.— SnazellepariUa. 

By Q. MANVILLE FENN 



Cursed by a Fortune. 
The Case of Ailsa Gray 
Commodore Junk. 
The New Mistress. 
Witness to the Deed. 
The^erLUy. 
The White Virgin. 
BUck Blood. 
Double Cunning. 



A Fluttered Dovecote. 
King of the Castle 
Master of Ceremonies. 
The Man with a Shado«7 
One Maid's Mischief. 
Story of Antony Grace. 
This Man's Wife. 
In Jeopardy. fn^ng 
A Woman Worth Win- 



By PERCY FITZGERALD. -Fatal Zero 

By Hon. Mrs. W. FORBES.— Dumb. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

One by One. I Ropes of Sand. 

A Dog and his Shadow. Jack Doyle's Daughter. 

A Real Queen. 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Seth's Brother's Wife, t The Lawton Girl. 
By PAUL GAULOT.— The Bed Shirts. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. I The Golden Shaft. 

Loving a Dream. The Braes of Yarrow. 

Of High Degree I Queen of the Meadow. 

The Flower of the Forest. 
By E. GLANVILLE. 
The Lost Heiress. I The Golden Rock. 

Fair Colonist | Fossicker] Tales from the Veld. 

By E. J. GOODMAN. 
The Fate of Herbert Wayne. 

By Rev. S. BARING GOULD. 
Bed Spider. I Eve. 

By ALFRED A. GRACE. 
Tales of a Dying Race. 
CECIL GRIFFITH.-Corlnthia Marazion. 

By A. CLAVERING GUNTER. 
A Florida Enchantment. 

By BRET HARTE. 

A Protegee of Jack 



A Waif of the Pli 

A Ward of the Golden 
Gate. [Springs. 

A Sappho of Green 
Col. Starbottle's Client. 
Susy. I Sally Dows. 
Bell-Binger of Angel's. 
TtXn of Trail and Town 



Clarence. [Hamlins 
Barker's Luck. 
Devil's Ford, [celsior.' 
The Crusade of the ' Ez- 
Three Partners. 
Gabriel Conroy. 
New Condensed Novels 



NlATTO#WfNIHI8» PttWUk»n, ill SU 



iccAPitLV ts/6) Novels— coirfMnrrf. 
By OWEN HALL. 

^\ of a atom. I Jetaam. 



By C05M0 HAMILTON 

ro!lm|MM4bl«. I nuooshaKe 
Bv THOMAS HARDY 



.. ^sOrMBWvodTree. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Ii. I Dnat. I Beatrix Randolph. 

leQaentla. David Poind«xt«r'sIMa> 

latlan gtroms. appearan'<*. 

alines Pool. I Spectra of Camera. 

3y Sir A. HELPS.— Ivan deBlron. 
* ■ HENDERSON. -AgaUia Page. 

By a. A. HENTV. 
rothy'i DoQDle. | The Queen's Oap. 

Bt^ub. the Juggler. 

5AD0N HILL Zamhra the DetecUve. 

JOHN HILL. —The Oommon Anceetor. 

By TIQHE HOPKIN5. 

■wlxt Love and Duty. | Mngenti of Caniconna. 

be Incomplete Adventurer. | Nell Haflendea. 

nCTOR HUOO.-The Outlaw of Ic«land. 

By FERGUS HUME. 

,dy from Nowhere. J The MlUlonaire Mystery 

By Mrs. HUNQERFORD, 



JCarvel. 

Dneatiefaotory Lover. 

-Q Durance VQe. 
,^1 Modem Circe. 
^Xady Patty. 
^ A Mental Mtrnirsle. 

Lady Vemer'e Flight. 

The BedHottse Mystery 

The Three Oraoes. 



Professors Experiment 
A Point of Conscience. 
A Maiden all Foi lorn. 
The Coming of Chloe. 
Nora Oreina. 
An Anxloxis Moment. 
April's Lady. 
Peter's Wife. 
Lovice. 



By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 

The Leaden Casket. I Self Condemned. 
That Other Person. | Mrs. Juliet. 
By R. ASHE KINO.-A Drawn Game. 
By OEORQE LAMBERT. 
The Prasiaent of Boravla. 



By EDMOND LBPBLLETIER. 

Madame BansOene. 

By ADAM LILBURN. ATragea> in Marble 

By HARRY LINDSAY. 
Bhoda Boberts. | The Jacobite. 

By HENRY W. LUCY.-Oideon Pleyce. 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 



Patricia KembaU, 
Under which Lord 7 



'My Love I' | 
Paston Carew. 
Rowing the Wind. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The World Well Lost. 

By JUSTIN McCarthy. 



Donna Quixote. 

Maid of Athens. 

The Comet of a Season. 

The Dictator. 

Red Diamonds. 

The Riddle Bing. 

The Three Dls,;races. 



A Fair Saxon. 

Lioley Bochford. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

Camiola. | Mononia. 

Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

Miss Misanthrope. „.„. 

By JUSTIN H. McCARTMY. 
A London Legend. 

By OEORQE MACDONALD. • 
Heather and Snow. | Phantastes. 
W. H. MALLOCK.-The New RepubUe. 
P. & V. MARUUERITTE.-The Disaster. 

By L. T. MEADE. 
A Soldier of Fortune. I On Brisk of a Chasm. 
In an Iron Clrip. The Siren. 

Dr. Rumsey's Patient. The Way of a Woman. 
TheVoice of theCharmer A Son of l>hinael 
An Adventuress. | The Blue Diamond. 

A Stumble by the Wav 
By LEONARD MERRICK. 
This Stage of Fools. | Cynthia. 

By EDMUND MITCHELL 
The Lone Star Rush. 




The Atonement of Leam 

Dundas. 
The One Too Many. 
Dulcie Evertou. 
Rebel of the Family. 
An Octave of Frlendl 



Maid! 
Baaile 1 . 

By 

A Life's At( 
Joseph's Coat. 
Coals of Fire. - 
Old Blazer s Hero. 
Val Strange. | Hearts. 
A Model Father. 
By the Oate of the Sea. ', 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 
The Way of the World. 
By MURRAY 
The Bishops' Bible. I 
One Traveller Retuma. i 

By HUME NISBET.- 

By W. E. NORR 
Saint Ann's. I BiUy B 

Kin Wentworth's I __ 
By O. OHNET.^ 
A Weird Qlft. | Love's Dep. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT.-The f 
By OUIDA. 
Held in Bondage. *- - """ 

Strathmmre. I Chandoa. 
Under Two Flags. 
IdaUa. lOage. 

Cecil Oastlemaine's 
Trieotrin. | Puck. 
FoUe Farine. 
ADogofFlandetv. 
PawareL | Signa. 
Princass Napraxine. 
Two Wooden Shoes. 

The Waters of Edera. 
By MARGARET A. PAUI 
Oentle and Simple. . 

By JAMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massbigberd. The Talk_pf thi 
The Family Scapegrace 
A Oonaty Family. 
Lass Blaofc than We're 

Painted. 
A Oonftdential Agent. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
In Peril and PrivaHon. 
Mystery of Mlrbrldge. 



BimbL I 
Frescoes. | 
InMarai 
Syrlln. 
Santa B 
Two Offei 



Holiday Taaka."; 
For Cash Onljr ' 
The Burnt 1 
The Word and €. 
Sunny Stories.^ 
A Trying PatiAT 
A Modem r 
tington. 



High Spirits. |By Proxy. 
V WILL PAYNE. Werry the Dr« 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRABi; 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. I Mrs. Tregasklas. > 
Christina Chard. I Nulma. | Madamei 

' As a Watch in the Night.' 7 

By E. C. PRICE. -Valentlna. 
By RICHARD PRYCE. 
Miss Maxwell's Affections. 

By CHARLES READB. 



OrilBth Oaunt. 
Love Little. 7 
The Double 1 
Foul Play. 
PutTrselfial 
A Terrible T 
A Simpleton. 



Christie Johnstone. 
Hard Cash. 
Cloister * the Hearth. 
Never Too Late to Mend 
The Course of True 

Love : and Single- 
heart ± Donbletece. 
Autobiography of a 

Thief; Jiick of all 

Trades : A Hero and 

a Martyr; and The 

Wandering Heir. .__ 

By PRANK RICHARDSON. 
The Man who Lost His Past. 

By Mrs. J. H. R 

Weird Stories. A Rich Msa'f I 



Th«JUi,&o __ 
&Qood8tories<»fl 



CH AttO & WINDUS* PubMshen] 1 1 1 



du Martin's Mne/ London^ W*C^ ao 



The Piccadilly (^/6) HovELs—continued, 

By AMELIB RIVES. 
BaurlMura Ser&g. I Merlel. 

By F. W. ROBINSON. 
The HandA of JnsticA, i Womaa in fhe Dark. 
By ALBERT ROSS.-A Sugar Princess. 



J. RUNCIMAN.-SUppen and SheUbacks. 
_ ... ^. . 

Amind the Galley-Fire. 



By W. CL. 



;>^' 



RUSSELL. 



In the Middle Watch. 
On the Fo'h'sle Head 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
Booh for the Bammock. 
Mysteryof 'Ocean Star' 
Jenny Harlowe. 
AnX>oean Tragedy. 
A Tale of Two Tunnels. 



My Shipmate Ionise. 
Alone on Wide Wide Sea. 
The Phantom Death. 
Is He the Man? 
Good Shin 'Mohock.' 
The Convict Ship. 
Heart of Oak. 
The Tale of the Ten. 

The Last Entry. 

The Death Ship. 

By DORA RUSSELL. -Drift of Fate. 

By HERBERT RUSSELL. True Blue. 

BAYLB 5T. JOHN.-A Levantine FamUy. 

By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
Dr. Endicott's Experiment. 
Under False Pretences. 
By M. P. 5HIBL.-Tlie?arple Cloud. 

By QEOROE R. SIMS. 
Dagonet Abroad. I In London's Heart 

Once Upon a Christmas Mary Jane's Memoirs. 

Time. Mary Jane Married. 

Without the Limelight. The Small-part Lady. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. I A Blind Marriage. 

Blographs of Babylon. 
By UPTON SINCLAIR.-Prtnce Hagen. 

By MAWLEY SMART. 
Without Love or Licence. I The Outsider. 
The Master of Bathkelly. Beatrice ± Benedick. 
Long Odds. I A Racing Rubber. 
By J. MOYR SMITH. 
Ther 



' By 
A Secret of the Sea. 



I Prince of Argolis. 
T. W. SPEIQHT. 

iA Minion of the Moon. 
Secret Wy vem Towers. 
The Doom of Sira. 
Tne weo oz rate. i As it was Written. 

The Strange Experiences of Mr. Verschoyle. 
Her Ladyship. 

ST. AUBYN, 



By ALAN St 

A Fellow of Trinity. 
The Junior Dean. 
MasterofSt.Benedict's. 
To his Own Master. 
Gallantry Bower. 
In Face of the World. 
Orchard Damerel. 



The Tremlett Diamonds. 
The Wooing of May 
A Tragic Honeymoon. 
A Proctor's Wooing. 
Fortune's Gate. 
Bonnie Maggie Lauder. 
InwTn. 



Mary Unw 



Mrs. Dunbar's Secret. 

By JOHN STAFFORD. -Doris and L 

By R. STEPHENS.-The Cruciform Mark. 

By R. NEIL50N STEPHENS. 
Philip Winwood. 

R. A. STERNDALE.— The Afghan Knife. 
R. L. STEVENSON.— The Suicide Club. 

By FRANK STOCKTON. 
The Yonnc Master of Hyson Kail. 
By SUNDOWNER. Told by the TaltraU. 
By ANNIE THOMAS.-The sirens Web. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 
The Violin-Player. | In a Cathedral City. 



By PRANCES E. TROLLOPE 

Like Snips upon Sea. | Mabel's Progress. 
Anne Fumeas. | 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way we Live Now. I Scarborough's Family. 
Fran Frohmann. The Land-leaguers. 

Marion Fay. I 

By IVAN TURGENIEJFF. &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

By MARK TWAIN. 

Choice Works. — * * 

Library of Humour. 
The Innocents Abroad. 
Roughing It ; and The 

Innocents at Home. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
TheAmerican Claimant. 



AdventuresTomSawyt 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. 
Tom Sawyer. Detective 



Pttdd'nhead Wilson. 

?he GUded Age. 
rince and the Pauper. 
Life on the Mississippi. 
The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn. 
A Yankee at the Court 

of mng Arthur. 
Stolen White Elephant. 

£1.000.000 Bank-note. 

A Double-barrelled Detective Story. 
C. C. F.-TYTLER.— Mistress Judith. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 
WhatShe CameThrough , Mrs Carmichael's God- 
Buried Diamonds. dosaes. 

The Blackhall Ghosts Rachel Langton. 
The Macdohald Lass. A Honeymoon's Eclipse. 
Witch- Wife. I Sapphira ■ A Yonng Dragon. 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 
The Queen against Owen. 

By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 
A Court Tragedy. 

By E. A. VIZETELLY. 
The Scorpion. I The Lover's Progress. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. 

Joan, the Curate. | A Fight to a Finish. 

By CY WARMAN.-Expren Messenger. 

By A. WERNER. 
Ohapenga's White Man. _ ^ 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 



For Honour and Life. 
A Woman Tempted Him 
Her Two Millions. 
Two Finches of Snult. 
Nigel Fortescue. 
Birch Dene. 
The Phantom City. 
A Queer Race. 
Ben Clough. 



The Old Factory. 
Red Ryvington. 
Ra) phMorbreck's Trust 
Tmst-money. 
Sons of Behal. 
Roy of Roy's Court. 
With the Red Eftgle. 
A Red Bridal. 
Strange Crimes. 



Her Ladyship's Secret. 
By ATHA WESTBURY. 

The Shadow of Bilton Fembrook. 

By FRED WHISHAW. 
A Forbidden Name. 
By C. J. WILLS.— An Easy-going Fellow. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
Cavalry Life ; and Regimental Legends. 

By E. a^OLA. 
The Joy of Life. | His Masterpiece. 

The Fortune of the Rougons. 
Abbe Mouret's Transeression. 
The GoaquestofPlassans. I Germinal. 
The Honour of the Army. 
The Downfall. I His Excellency. 

The Dream. {Money. I The Dram -Shop. 
Dr. Pascal. I Lonrdes. I Rome. | Paris. | Work. 
The Fat and the Thin. | Fruitfulness. | Troth. 
By • ZZ. '—A Nineteenth Century Miracle. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2S. each. 
By ARTEMUS WARD. By GRANT ALLEN. 



Artemns Ward Complete. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

Maid. Wlie, or Widow? | A Life Interest. 
Blind Fate. Moaa's Choice. 

Valerie s Fate. | By Woman's Wit. 

By E. LESTER ARNOLD. 

fhra the Phosnician. 



Philistia. I Babylon. 
Strange Stories. 
For Maimie's Sake. 
In all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
The Devil's Die. 
The Tents of Shem 
The Great Taboo. 



Dumaresq's Daughter. 
Duchess of Powysland. 
Blood RoyaL [piece. 
Ivan Greet's Master. 
The Scallywag. 
Tnl4 Mortal Coil. 
At Market Value. 
I Under Sealed Orders. 






PVtKkK liARRBTT. 



rtttiNd for X4f«. 
X^ttttadj Union. 

Bin of Olga Zuioullch. 
Polly Korriaon. 
Llont. BMmablu. 
HoBffRt Davl«. 
A PTo4igal'i ProgreM. 
By Sir W. BBSANT 



_. nttOttiity.. 
▲ BMolUnff VoafMBet. < 
For LoTt AttdBononr. 
John Ford. &c. 
Woman of IronBroceto 
The Hordiav Scuidal. 
A IClaitng Witneu. 



I J. RICE. 



EMdr-MoBOTUorttboyl By OolU's Arbour. 
Mr Ltttlo Girl. Ohaplain of iha Fit 

With Harp and Crown. Tho Soamv' Side. 



I Fleet 

^ jrn. The Seamf Sid 

Thia Bon of Vnlcan. The Oaee of Mr. Lnoraft. 
The Oolden Butterfly. In TraCnUar's Bay. 
The IConka oi Thelema. The Ten Yeara' Tenant. 
By Sir WALTER BBSANT. 

The BeU of 8t. Paul'a. 



Bona and Condi- 

tlona of Hen. 
The Oaptalna' Room. 
AU In a OMTden Fair. 
Dorothy Ponter. 
Vnele Jack. 
The World Went Very 

Well Then. 
Children of Qlbeon. 
Xerr Paulna. 
For FaltH and Freedom. 
To Call Her Mine. 
The Maator Craftaman. 



The B0I7 Roie. 
Armorei of Lyonaaae. 
B.Katherlne'a by Tower 
Verbena Camellia Bto- 

phanotia. 
The iTory Oate. 
The Rebel Queen. 
Bejond the Dreama of 

Avarice. 
The Revolt of Kan. 
In Deaoen'a Ordera. 
The City of Refuse. 



By AMBROSE BIBRCE. 
In the Kidat of Ufa. 

By FREDERICK BOYLE. 

Camp Kotea. I Chronlolea of Mo-man'a 

Savage Life. | Land. 

BY BRET HARTB. 

Callfomlan Storlea. / Flip. I HanUa. 

~ ~ A PhylUa of the Sierras. 

A Waif of the Plaina. 

Ward of Oolden Oate. 



Oabrlel Conroy. 

Lnok of Roaring Camp. 

An Heireaa of Red Dog. 



By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 



Shadow of the Sword. 
A ChUd of Nature. 
Ood and the Man. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Foxglove Manor. 
The Maater of the Mine. 
Annan Water. 

By BUCHANAN and MURRAY. 
The Charlatan. 



The Martyrdom of U*- 

dellne. 
The New Abelard. 
The Heir of Linne. 
Woman and the Man. 
Rachel Dene. I Matt. 
LadyXUpatrick. 



ffof a 



HALL CAINE. 



The Shadow of a Crime. I The Deemater. 
A Son of Hagar. | 

By Commander CAMERON. 

The Crulae of the 'Black Prince.' 

By HAYDBN CARRUTH. 

The Adventurea of Jones. 

By AUSTIN CLARE. 

For the Love of a Lasa. 

By Mr5. ARCHER CLIVE. 

Paul FarroU. 

Why Paul FerroU Killed hia Wife. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Soula. | The Red Sultan. 

By WILKIB COLLINS. 



Armadale. | AfterDark. 

No Name. 

Antonina. 

Baail. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 

Queen of Hearta. 

MinorMra.? 

The New Mai;dalen. 

The Frozen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady 

The Two liestlulea. 

The Haunted Hotel. 

A Rogue'a Life. 



My Mlacellanlea. 
The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Uiaa Finch. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel'a Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science, 
' I Sav No I ' 
The Evil Oenina. 
Little Novela. 
Legacy of Cain. 
Blind Love. 



SSWi 



AF^riit ^ 

By-M. J. 

BveryXnohaSol^i 

-u By C. JSaBRRT 

The Prophet of the OrOat ' 

By MATT ^ 

The Adventurea of a Fair JUbiL>^ 
By H. N. CRBLLlN.~Wip« 
By B. M. Ck 

Pretty Miaa NovlUe. 

Diana Barrington. 

•To Let.' 

A Bird of Paaaago. 

Proper Pride. 

A Family Ukeneaa. 

AThirdPervoa. 

By ALPHONSR 

The BvangeUat ; or, Port SUvaanv. ' ~ '^ , j^^ 

By JAMES DB MlfM^^^i 

A Strange Manuaeript. ' ^ i ' ^ '" 

By DICK DONaVAi^. 
The ManBunter. lalkoftrta^ 

Tracked and Taken. 
Caught at Laatl 
Wanted! 
Who Poiaoned Bot^ 

Duncan? 
Man from JffattolMater. 
A Dbtectlvo'a Trinmpha 

The Mystery of Jamaica ^^ 

The Chronlolea of Miehaol OnafvtfcSi. 

By Mrs. ANNIE BOWAI 
A Point of Honour. | Arekie Boa 

By EDWARD BQQL^' 

"**'' By a. MANVILLB P0NI>ft 

TheNewMlatreaa. I THaTlfer 

Witneu to the Deed. " 

By PERCY PITZOBRAlJ 

Bella Donna. I Second Ite. T 

Never Forgotten. Sevacn^ • $^fk 

Fatal'Zero. { TheSfdijr^ 

By P. FITZGERALD 

Strange Secrete. 

By R. E. FRANCILI 

Oljrmpia. King or 

One by One. Komanpes ol _ 

A Real Queen. Rones of Sand? 

Queen Cophetna. A Dog ajid hia s1 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Beth'a Brother 'a Wife. | The Lawton Oirl. 
Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRER 
Pandurang Harl. 

By CHARLES OIBBON. 






Robin Oray. 
Fancy Free. 
For Lack of Oold. 
What wUl World Say T 
In Love and War. 
For the King. 
In Pastures Oreen. 
Oneen of the Meadow. 
A Heart's Problem. 
The Dead Heart. 



m Honour Bound. 
Flower of the Foreat. - 
The Braea of 7arrow^- 
The Oolden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. ' 
By Mead and Stream. 
Loving a Dream. 
A Hard Knot. 
Heart'a Delight. 
Blood-Money. 



By WILLIAM GILBERT. 

Jamea Duke.- _ 

By ERNEST GLANVILLB 

The Loat Eeireas. I The Fowick^r. . 

A Fair Coloniat. I 

By Rev. S. BARING QOULD 

Bed Spider. I Eve. 




m^^t' 



a. £?.,'^fi;gEORaE HOOPER. 

SeUCondVmn^"- ( **• **•<« Casket. 

M«.S:.!£."a*'j:i'' LEPELLETIER 
n. lli.4.ayi^y •'<>"« LEYS, 
S;tH^»K«.yte. LYNN LINTON. 
a. World WeU XoM n^^?"*""* of Uam 

Jn*.r which iJrtj' ».te*Hv _ 

•My love I- I Th?n'' S" "lad/ 

lone. i"; One Too MuiT 

With a sanen thread I ''"■'=*« S''««oa. 

014.«.n?^ce"^'^Ry W- LUCY. 

^t^ls ills-*'""-- 

Mr.Btra5rr,".^W,«ACCOLL. 
Heath?r''«S!?.««E MACDONALD. 

d.aier^^uSS'^E^ MACDONELL. 

n..».wlrpu^o."- '"ALLOCK. 
A S.Fr?t S'^th'^.^gSJ^R MATTHEWS 
AS.ldl.r.,|j;,l£.7- MEADE. 



>" "*• wa. OWL ""^•^•^^li. 
Hath.ro^j;.AJr*^MOLESWORTH. 

Storie.w.Sj'.-'i*.^' MUDDOCK 

dl^r*'^"* W«. I r^m th.'-^om « i. 
ThoBeadlIaniSocr«t | """• 
AM.|rpS,..f "R'STIE MuR^^y 

A U/e« Atonement a^KP.^'P'^' 

*e Gate ofthe Sea. | ^ ^^^ "' W*U« 

Bauupr"'' "tJME NISBET. 
saint ^,ByW.E.NORR,s 

Jr.8au.Si OEORQES OHNEi 

A lout Love. ^ yroiri Gift 

WWteladle?^ ^''*- PtPff^NT. 

THe PrimroM Path. | '^e'^ISh**' ^•i'eu la 

HeWlnBonda«.**y ^FiB^' 

IdaUa. • l/mW. 

Under Two PJacs a%?"^<>- 



Tr'cotritt. 
PoJIo Pai-ine. 

Stena. 

/nnceag Napraxln« 

^a^WiuterS^- 

oJgJaiJiSSARE,! A^N^Et-^ACU 



w«iaa 

Othmar 

P««coe«. 

^ Maremma. 

OaiWeroy. 

Ruffino. 

Syrlin. 

Santa Barbara. 

2^0 Offenders. 

Oulda'8 Wigdom. 

andFathog. 



Walter* Word. 

Halvea. 

FaUearortunea. 

SSSZSHJd^"- 

B7 Proxy. ' 
underOne Eoot 
HlarhSpIrlti. 
£arlyon'» Year, 
Prom Exfle. 
grOadiOnly. 

The Caaoa'i Ward. 



The Talk of the Tow« 
Holiday Ta8kg.°'^ 

What He Cost Her. 

AOoalldentlalAgint. 
goi^worm Tale& 
The Burnt Million 
SimnystoriS" 

Some Private View. 
pey^rdaadtheWllL 



^w^ 



S9 CHATTO^ WiftiajlS^> PaMishar^ 



By CHARLES RBADB. 

.•^, - - - - - - 



ZfcSi H«T«r Too L»t« to 

lltBd. 

01uritti« Johnitone. 
n* Doable M&rrlAge. 
tn% TonrMlf in HU 

FIaco 
LoTO Mo Uttto. LoTO 

M« LoBg. 
Tho Ololstor and tlio 

HoM-th. 
Count of Tnio Love 
Tho Jilt. 
Th« AntoblograpbT of 

aThiof. 



A Tarriblo Temptation. 
Fovl PUj. 

The Waadertng Heir. 
Hard Cash. 
Einglebeart and Doable- 




Good fltoriee of ICaa and 

other Aniwale. 
?eg Woflngton. 
QrfflLth Oaant. 
A PerUoos Secret. 
A Simpleton. 
Readiana. 
A Woman-Hater. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 



^eird Storiee. 
Fairy Water. 
Her Mother's Darliog. 
The Prince of Walei'i 
Garden Party. 

By P. W, 



The Uninhabited Hoaee. 
The Myitery in Palace 

Oardeni. 
The Nnn'i Onne. 
' Idle Tain. 

ROBINSON. 

I The Woman in the Dark 



Women are Strange. 
The Handi of Jostioe, 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

An Ocean Tratredy. 



1 the OaUey Fire. 

OntheFo'k'aleHead. 

In the Middle Watch. 

A Voyage^to ttie Oape. 



A Booh for the 

mook. 
The Myitery of 

'Ocean Star.' 
The Romance of Jenny 

Harlowe. 



the 



My Shipmate I.ouiie. 
Alone onWideWide Sea. 
Good Ship * Mohock.' 
The Phantom Death. 
It He the Man? 
Heart of Oak. 
The Convict Ship. 
~" ~ " the Ten. 



The Tale of t_ _ 
The Last Entry. 

Bv DORA RUSSELL. 

A Ooontry Sweetheart. 

By QBORQE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 

By QEORQB R. SIMS. 



The Ring o Bells. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. 
Dramas of Life. 
Tinkletop's Crime. 
My Two Wives. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 
Withoat Love or Licence. I The Plonger 
Beatrice and Benedick. I Long Odds. 
The Master of HathkeUy. | 

By T^ W. SPEIQHT. 



Zeph. 

Memoirs of a Landlady. 
Scenes from the Show. 
The 10 Commandments. 
Dagonet Abroad. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 



By 1^. A. ST^RNDALE. 

The Af|^ Knife. 

By ALAN^ST. AUBYN. 

A Fellow of Trinity. * f Orchard Damerel. 
The Janior Dean. In the Fae* of theWorM. 

Master of Bt.Beoedict's TheTrenOettDiamondi. ' 
To HU Own Master. I 

By R. LOUIS STEYENSON. 

Hew Arabian Hights. 

. By ROBERT 5URTEES. 

Handley Cross. 

By WALTER THORNBURY. 

Tales for the Marines. 

. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 

|:Jko Ships upon the ( Anne Fnmess. 
Sea. I Mabel's Progress. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

' '"^ ~ The American Senator 

Mr. Scarborotti^'s 

ftunlly. 
GoldenUon of Granpere 



Fran Frohmann. 
Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
The Way We Live How. 
The Land-Leagaers. 

By MARK TWAIN. 
A Pleasure Trip on the ~ 

Continent. 
The GUded Am. 

tFIbb. 



Life on the Mississippi 
The Prince and the 

Pauper. 
A Tankee at the Court 

of King Arthur. 
£1.000^ Bank*Hote. 



Huckleberry 

Tom Sawyer. 

A Trainp Abroad. 

Stolen White Elephant. 

By C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
MUtress Judith. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 

Bride's Pass | Lady Bell The Huguenot Family 



The Blackball Mosts 
What SheOamoThrough 
Beauty and the Beast. 



The Mysteries of Heron 

Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. 
Hoodwinked. 
By Devious Ways. 



Back to Life. 

The LoudwaterTragedy 

Burgos Romance. 

Juittance in Full. 
. Husband flrom the Sea 



Buried Diamonds. 
St. Mnngo's City. 
Noblesse ObUg*. 
Disappeared. 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 
The Queen against Owen. 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
Trust-Money. 

By Mrs. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 
A Child Widow. 

By J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry^ Life. | Regimental Legends. 

By H. F. WOOD. 
The Passenger from Scotland Tard. 
Tbe Englishman of the Rue Cain. 

By MARGARET WYNMAN. 
My FUrtatiosLs. 



NEW SERIES OF TWO 

Picture cloth. 
The Constable of St. Nicholas. By Edwin 

LHSTER Arnold. 
St. Katherlne's by the Tower. By Sir Walter 

Besant. 
Ainslle's Ju-Ju. By Harold Bindlos«. 
Dora Myrl, the Lady DetecUve. By McD. 

Bodkin, k.c. 
Vincent Trill, Detective. By Dick Donovan. 
Dark Deeds. By Dick Donovan. 
A Crimson Crime. By G. Manvillb Fenn. 
The Red Shirts. By Paul Gaulot. 
The Track of a Storm. By Owen Hall. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp : and Sensation Novels 

Condensed. By Bret Harth. 
In a Hollow of the HlUs. By Bret Harte. 
Colonel Starbottle's CUent. By Bp et H arte. 
A Protegee of Jack Hamlin's. By Bret Har-y-e. 
A Sappho of Oreen Springs. By Bret Harte. 
The Lady from Nowhere. By Fergus Hitme. 
Plotters of Paris. By Edmund Mitchell. 
The Temple of Death. By Edmund M itchbll. 



.SHILLING NOVELS. 

flat backs. 

Towards Eternal Snows. Bv E. Mitchbll. 

Tlie Lnek of Gerard Ridgeiey. By Bertram 

MiTFORD. 

The King's Assegai. By Bertram Mitford. 

Maid Marian and Robin Hood. B« J.E.Muddock 

Hit Own Ghost. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

Byriin. By Ouida. 

The Waters of Sdera. By Ouida. 

A Modern Dick Whittington. By James Payn. 

The Drift of Fate. By Dora Kussbll. 



A Coaotry Sweetheart. By Dora Russell. 

In London's Heart. By G. R. Sim*:. 

The Toung Ksster of Bvson Hall. By Frai^k 



Stockton. With 36 Illustrations. 
The Tale of the Scvpent.^ By Sundownbr. 



Citoyenno Jacaneline. By Sarah Tytlbr. 
The Queen agauat Owen, By Allen Upwar d 
Joan, the Curate. By Florbncb Warobn. 
Sport and Spangles. By BYRon Wbbbbr. 
Cavalry lAn; and Regimental Legends. Bv 
John strange Winter. 



Unwin Brothers, Ltd., Printers, 27, Pilgrim Street, LiDodoiii B^ /i 
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